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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA. 


To the Commissioners of the District of Columbia: 

Pursuant to an act of Congress, known as Public—No. 254—“ An 
act to fix and regulate the salaries of teachers, school officers, and 
other employees of the District of Columbia,” passed June 20, 1906, 
the public school system was reorganized. Section 2 of this act is 
as follows: : 

“That the control of the public schools of the District of Columbia 
is hereby vested in a board of education to consist of nine members 
all of whom shall have been for five years immediately preceding 
their appointment bona fide residents of the District of Columbia 
and three of whom shall be women. The members of the board 
of education shall be appointed by the supreme court judges of the 
District of Columbia for terms of three years each, except that the 
original appointments under this act shall be as follows: Three for 
one year, three for two years, and three for three years, and members 
shall be eligible for reappointment. The members shall serve 
without compensation. Vacancies for unexpired terms, caused by 
death, resignation, or otherwise, shall be filled by the judges of the 
supreme court of the District of Columbia. The board shall meet 
for organization within thirty days after appointment. They shall 
appoint a secretary, who shall not be a member of the board, and 
they shall hold stated meetings at least once a month during the 
school year and such additional meetings as they may from time to 
time provide for. The organization meeting, and all meetings 
whatsoever thereafter, shall be open to the public, except committee 
meetings dealing with the appointment of teachers.”’ 

* * * * * * * 

On July 2, 1906, the following persons were appointed, viz: For 
three years—George W. Baird, Barton W. Evermann, John F. 
Cook; for two years—James F. Oyster, William V. Cox, Mrs. Mary 
Church Terrell; for one year—Mrs. Justina R. Hill, Mrs. David J. 
Brewer, Oliver M. Atwood. _ ; 

The board organized by electing Admiral George W. Baird presi- 
dent, Dr. Barton W. Evermann vice-president, and W. W. Connor 
secretary. 

The first meeting of the board was held on July 5, 1906, at 10.25 
a. m., Franklin School building, all members having qualified for 
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ir duties and being present, excep; 7, 
oes a He re to carry into effect the Ore ue 
ihe ae August 11, 1906, it appointed Dr. William E GH of tj 
act. On eee of superintendent of public schools of thi ANcel]y 
to the Pe d for duty on August 13. At subsequent S strict “| 
noe ge hers to complete th . ee 8 jE 
appointed teachers and others S P > Organization oF ye 
schools for the opening of same on eptember 17, 1906. | é the f 
1906, Mrs. Ellen Spencer Mussey was appointed to fill the ine nee 4 
term of Mrs. Brewer, who declined the appointment, Pire 

The following reports of the condition of the public Schools f 
District of Columbia for the school year ending June 30, 19078 the 
submitted to Superintendent William E. Chancellor, anq hy fw 
the board of education. d 

You will also find herein extracts from ‘“‘The Reynolds R 
making recommendations regarding the public schoo] syste 
District of Columbia, forwarded to this office by Mr. Wij; 
Secretary to the President, and from comments thereo 
intendent Chancellor. 

As a result of an investigation of a special committee composed 
Mr. Oyster, Mrs. Hill, and Mrs. Terrell, a large number of impromd 
ments were made in the conduct of the office of the Secretary, A def, 
nite, business-like system of making requisitions was brought intel 
effect. A system of receipts in relation to the delivery of Suppli . 
ordered on requisitions and delivered by outside contractors Was ine 
tuted at once, and with good results. Blanks, based on a pproved line ; 
were printed and placedin use. A much improved System of accoun 3 
was installed, and this feature alone has proven of great valye to the 
schools. Improvement in the storeroom was made by establishing a 
set of books looking toward the keeping of a record of the receipt and 
distribution of materials and supplies. A new system of delivery and 
receipt of supplies was also organized and carried into effect with good 
results. Annual inventories of all supplies, books, furniture, anda 
apparatus in the schools at the end of each school year were ordered _ 
made, and the first of these inventories was received in June and con- 
tained a large amount of valuable information which, when tabulated, — 


will show definitely and accurately all property in possession of the a 


schools. 
Jas. F. Oyster, 
President, Board of Education. 
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7, School opened, beginning of the first half year... September 23. 


190 


Examination for admission to normal schools. -.. - September 27-8 

Thanksgiving holiday ..------2-++++++2+0+02005 November 23 to Dou 
inclusive. ember 

Christmas holiday-.-.--------------------------- December 24 a 
f to = 
inclusive, January vee 

1908. End of the first half year..-..-------------------- February 7, - 

Beginning of the second half year 

Washington’s Birthday ¢.....-----------+-----+-- 

Faster holiday.....-.-------------+--22220+++-+- April 17 to 26, ; l 

Memorial Day @....----- Solin Seco os Cae eee May 30. x inclusive, 

Commencement exercises: 

McKinley Manual Training School...........June 11. 


M Street High School, Armstrong Manual 
Training School, and Normal School Num- 


DELL WOse Sirent sane aman n bine 
Business High School....-...--.-- 
Normal School Number One 
Central High School, Eastern High School, 
and Western High School. .........-...-.. June 17, 
School closes, end of second half year............ June 17 
School opens....-.----------------------------- September 21, 
@ This holiday falls on Saturday. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
OF THE DISTRIOT OF COLUMBIA. 


1907-1908. 


MEMBERS. 


Mr. James F. Oyster, 900 Pennsylvania avenue NW. 

Mr. Witu1am V. Cox, Second National Bank. 

Mrs. Mary Cuurcn TERRELL, 326 T street NW. 

Mr. Joun F. Coox, 1118 Sixteenth street NW. 

Mrs. Eten Spencer Mussey, National Metropolitan Bank. 

Mr. W. D. Hoover, Fifteenth street and New York avenue NW. 
Dr. Barton W. EverMAnn, 1425 Clifton street NW. 

Mrs. Justina R. Hix, 1738 Q street NW. 

Mr. Ricuarp R. Horner, Stewart Building. 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD. 


President, Mr. James F. Oyster, 900 Pennsylvania avenue NW. 
Vice-president, Dr. Barton W. EVERMANN, 1425 Clifton street NW. 
Secretary, Mr. Harry O. Hinz, 3204 Highland avenue, Cleveland Park. 


CLERKS. 

Joun W. F. Suitu, 816 Fourth street NW. 

Joun W. Dr Marne, 1326 I street NW. 

Raymonp O. WitmartH, 227 John Marshall place NW. 


STENOGRAPHERS. 


Miss Maup WaGneER, 12 Ninth street NE. 
Miss M. E. Bisnop, 123 Twelfth street NE. 


MESSENGER. 
L. Monrog, 2110 Vermont avenue NW. 


The stated meetings of the Board are held on the second and fourth Wednesdays of 
each month. 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Ways and means.—Mr. Cox, Mr. Hoover, Mr. Cook. 
Elementary schools and night schools.—Mr. Hoover, Mr. Oyster, Doctor Evermann, Mr. 
Cook, Mrs. Terrell. 
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Normal, high, and manual training. 
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ill, Mrs. Terrell. 
seas and supplies.—Doctor Evermann, Mr. Hoover, Mrs. Hill, 


Insp 


Sites, buildings, repairs, janitors, and sanitation.—Mr. Hoover, Mr, 
Water supply and drainage.—Mr. Horner, Mr. Cook, Mrs. Mussey. 


ection and disposal of unserviceable material.—Mr. Cook, Mr. Oyster, Mrg 


ules and by-laws.—Mr. Cox, Mr. Cook, Mrs. Mussey. 
ae airs and athletics.—Mr. Oyster, Mr. Cox, Mr. Horner. 
Playgrounds and special schools.—Mrs. Mussey, Mrs. Terrell, Doctor Evermann 
School gardens.—Mrs. Hill, Mrs. Terrell, Mr. Horner. i 
Libraries and lectures.—Mrs. Terrell, Mrs. Hill, Doctor Evermann, 


Amendment of public act No. 254.—M 


Oyster. ; 
Teachers’ retirement.—Mr. Cox, Doctor Evermann, Mrs. Hill. 


Awards and prizes*(Galt legacy prize and Daughters of the American Revolution) 
Mrs. Mussey, Mrs. Hill; Mrs. Terrell. = 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES, 


—Doctor Evermann, Mr. Hoover, Mr, Home a : 
T 
» Mrs, 


Mussey, 


Cox, Mr. Oyster. 


rs. Mussey, Mr. Cox, Mr. Cook, Mr, Hoover Mr 
ry ’ . 


SCHOOLHOUSE COMMISSION. 


A. T. Stuart, Superintendent of Schools. 
James Knox Tayzor, Supervising Architect, U. 8. Treasury. 


Jay J. Morrow, Major, Corps of Engineers, U. 8. Army, 
District of Columbia. 


Engineer Commissioner 
’ 


OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT, 


ALEXANDER T. Stuart, Superintendent of Public Schools. 
Percy M. Hueues, Assistant Superintendent of Public Schools. 
Roscor C. Bruce, Assistant Superintendent of Public Schools, 


FIRST DIVISION. 


Supervising principal, BERNARD T. JANNEY. 


Office, Curtis School; residence, 1671 Thirty-first street nw. 


Name. _ 


Location. 


Addison, Henry... 


Conduit road 
Corcoran, Thomas. 


Curtis, William 
Wallace. 

Fillmore, Millard . 

Hyde, Anthony T. 


Industrial Home... 
Jackson, Andrew - 


Reservoir......... 

Threlkeld, John... 

Toner, John Mere- 
dith. 


O street between Thirty-second and 
Thirty-third streets nw. 

Thirty-fifth street between R and S 
streets nw. 

O street between Thirty-second and 
Thirty-third streets nw. 

Wisconsin avenue nw................ 


Thirty-sixth street and Prospect 
avenue nw. 
Twenty-fourth and F streets nw..... 


Name and residence of principal. 


—<——<————— 
Miss E. E. Darnei i 
first street nw. ee Tht 
See Reservoir. 
Miss M. F. Gore, 1147 New Hamp- 
shire avenue nw. 
Miss E. M. Chase, 3014 Dent place 


nw. 
Miss T. C. Roeser, 1323 R street nw. 
Miss C. A. Ossire, 2721 P street nw. 
R. L. Haycock, Industrial Home. 

pies rn . Godey, 1737 Columbia 
Miss Roberta Ossire, 2721 P street 

nw. 
Miss S. E. Thomas, 3114 O street 


nw. 
Miss Blanche Beckham, 2721 N 
street nw. 
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Supervising principal, CHARLES S. CLARK. 
Office, Dennison School; residence, The Manhattan, 1501 Park street, Mount Pleasant. 


Location. 


No. of 
build- Name. 
ing. 
65 | Adams, John 
Quincy. 
66 | Berret, James G .. 
113 | Chevy Chase...... 
52 | Dennison, William. 


R street between Seventeenth street 
and New Hampshire avenue nw. 
Fourteenth and Q streets nw..-...--- 


Connecticut avenue extended. . 


S street between Thirteenth and Four-| 
teenth streets nw. 


Name and residence of principal. 


Mrs. C. B. Smith, 1522 Ninth street 


nw. 

Miss N. E. L. McLean, 1227 Thir- 
teenth street nw. 

Miss M. Ella Given, 1761 U street 


nw. 

Miss K. E. Rawlings, 3321 Holmead 
avenue nw. 

B. W. Murch, 627 Florida avenue 


ne. 
Miss F. L. Reeves, 730 Twenty-sec- 
ond street nw. 


Miss C. G. Brewer, 106 The Ontario. 


Miss C. L. Garrison, No. 26 The 
Victoria. 

Miss H. I. Walsh, 2480 Ontario 
road nw. 


.| Miss E. Macfarlane, 920 Sixteenth 


street nw. 


Miss H. G. Nichols, 2821 Eleventh 
street nw. 

Miss A. L. Sargent, 1348 Euclid 
street nw. 

Horton Simpson, The Portner. 


H. W. Draper, 1321 Columbia road. 

Miss M. W. Frank, 1003 Otis Park 
nw. 

Miss ak S. Fairley, 109 Ridge road 
east. 

Miss K. H. Bevard, The Laclede, 
1223 Vermont avenue. 

a et Bayly, Takoma, 


Miss H. E. King, Fifth and Colum- 
bia road nw. 


Miss Metella King, 1003 K street 
nw. 

C. K. Finckel, 615 U street nw. 

Mrs. M. E. C. Walker, 1125 Eley- 
enth street nw. 

Miss A. A. Chesney, 614 Q street 
nw. 

Miss S. E. White, 213 C street se. 

Miss M. E. Bond, 818 New Jersey 
avenue nw. 

Miss F. L. Hendley, 1216 L street 
nw. 

See Franklin. 


Miss S. C. Collins, 623 I street nw. 


32 | Force, Peter. ....] Massachusetts avenue between Seven-} 
teenth and Eighteenth streets nw. 
41 | Grant, Ulysses S..| G@ street between Twenty-first and 
Twenty-second streets nw. 
95 | Johnson, Andrew-| School and Lamont streets, Mount 
‘ Pleasant. 
21 | Johnson, Andrew, | School street, Mount Pleasant ....... 
Annex. 
125 Morgan, Thomas | V_street between Champlain and 
5 Eighteenth streets nw. 
102 | Tenley... -.-| Tenley-- 
54| Weightman, | Twenty-third and M streets nw. 
Roger C. 
THIRD DIVISION. 
Supervising principal, WILLIAM W. BLACK. 
Office, Ross School; residence, 3518-Thirteenth street nw. 
104 | Brightwood...... Bright wood 7 sssesessusescv se tseecn ses 
84 | Harrison, William} Thirteenth street between V and W 
Henry. streets nw. 
119 | Hubbard........- Kenyon street between Eleventh and 
Twelfth streets nw. 
72 | Monroe, James....| Columbia road between Brightwood 
and Sherman avenues nw. 
131 | Petworth..-......- Petworth Sc5 a Pivesateewapes 
57 | Phelps, Seth L....| Vermont avenue between T and U 
streets nw. 
146 | Ross, John W.-..- Harvard street Letween Eleventh and 
Thirteenth streets nw. 
118 | Takoma........... MAKOMA fo ccgacedasn-qacetene nant eae 
101 | Woodburn.......- Riggs and Blair roads.............--- 
FOURTH DIVISION. 
Supervising principal, WALTER B. PATTERSON. 
Office, Henry School; residence, The Princeton, 1430 V street. 
27 | Abbot, George J..| Sixth street and New York avenuenw 
15 | Franklin, Benja- Thirteenth and K streets nw.. | 
min. 
143 | Gage, Nathaniel P.| Second street above U street nw. 
33 | Henry, Joseph....| P street between Sixth and Seventh 
streets nw. 
44 | Morse, Samuel | R street between New Jersey avenue 
F. B. and Fifth street nw. 
86 | Polk, James K....| Seventh and P streets nw...........- 
22 | Seaton, William W | I street between Second and Third 
streets nw. 
29 | Thomson, Strong | Twelfth street between K and L 
John. streets nw. 
45 | Twining, W.J.-...| Third street between N and O streets 
nw. 
51 | Webster, Daniel ..| Tenth and H streets nw...-....-...--- 


Miss S. B. Kent, 834 Thirteenth 
street nw. 


UCATION DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
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FIFTH DIVISION. 
Supervising principal, SELDEN M. ELy. 
Office, Gales School; residence, 50S street nw. 
No. of Location. Name and residence of Principal 
build- Name. . 
ing. 
70 | Arthur, Chester A.| Arthur place nw wfeanth stress amen? Oe Sevens 
f petween K and | Miss F. M. Roach, 1826 
a1 | Blake;James H...| North Copiicy stm wntolgbreets } North Cap. 
= ss M. E. Little, 603 
103 | Brookland. .-.---- Brookland setts avenue nw. Massachy. 
58 | Carbery, Thomas | Fifth street between D and E streets | Miss A.M. Clayton, 15 U street nw, 
. ae i ..| Miss M. R. Lydda: 53 F 
116 | Eckington-.------- First and Quincy streets ne. . aventie nw. iY! ne, 453 Florida 
433 | Emery, Matthew | Lincoln avenue and Prospect streets | Miss Adelaide Davis, 213 C street se, 
: ie iss K. T. B 
36 | Gales, Joseph--.-- First and G streets nw ate ey rown, 1838 Calvert 
15 | Guesa's Chapel jrangaon ene aimee ee 
uee! 
Road. 
SIXTH DIVISION. 
Supervising principal, STEPHEN E. KRAMER. 
Office, Ludlow School; residence,+1318 S street nw. 
4g | Bennings......--- Benning......------+-++-22++--00707 ee lie 227 New Jersey 
50 | Blair, Francis P., | I street between Sixth and Seventh aE E. F. Goodwin, 1414 kK street 
. streets ne. . nw. 
145 Blow, Henry T...| Nineteenth street and Benning road sae Slater, 1803 Fourth 
ne. : 
37 | Hamilton, Alex- | Bladensburg road..-..--- c ates CERO Per, 808 Nineteenth 
ander. s * 
107 ayes" Ruther- | Fifth and K streets ne Baro eb ek Fisher, 1437 Irving 
ford B. * 
128 | Kenilworth ..... Kenilworth, D. C......----------- : Ba He A. Voorhees, Kenilworth, 
142 | Ludlow, William..| Southeast corner Sixth and G streets Miss E. C. Dyer, 1702 Ninth st: 
: ne. nw. Teet 
71 | Madison, James. .- Tenth and G streets ne i M. J. Austin, 728 F stro 
94 | Pierce, Franklin ..| G and Fourteenth streets ne Miss K. C. Babbington, 78 I py 
nw. 
88 | Taylor, Zachary ..| Soventh street near G street ne -. Miss G. S. Silvers, 910 L street nw. 
121 | Webb, William B.| Fifteenth and Rosedale streets ne Miss aise Bell, 1745 North Capitol 
street. 
136 | Wheatley, Samuel | Twelfth and N streets ne...--.-.----- Miss M. B. Pearson, 1838 Calvert 
G. street nw. 
SEVENTH DIVISION. 
Supervising principal, EPHRAIM G. KIMBALL. 
Office, Wallach School; residence, 1204 Massachusetts avenue nw. 
46 | Brent, Robert.-..| Third and D streets se... ............ Miss Lyda Dalto: 
120 | Dent, Josiah...... Second street and South Carolina ave-| Miss AE: Hopbine, 904 earns 
nue se. itol street. 
135 enone, James | Ninth and D streets ne._.....-......- ae ie A. MeNantz, 126 Sixth 
as F Teet ne. 
115 | Hilton, Charles E- ase street between B and C streets ties J. M. Rawlings, 131 A street 
55 | Maury, John W-...| B street between Twelfth and Thir- Miss A. P. Stromberger, 1325 Mas- 
aiilepeahoateG teenth streets ne. sachusetts avenue se. 
eabody, George-..| Fifth and C streets ne.-..-....-.....- Miss M. A. Aukward, 128 D street 
se. 
59 | Towers, John T_..| Eighth and C streets se.....-.......- Miss N. M. Mack, 503 A street se. 
4 | Wallach, Richard.| D peireet beet Seventhand Eighth | Miss Anne Beers, 117 Fourth atreee 
se. 


@ Transferred to this Division March, 


1908, 
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Supervising principal, IsAAc FArRBROTHER. 


Office, Jefferson School; residence, 924 B street sw. 


326 Second 


No, of ‘ 
pa Name. Location. Name and residence of principal. 
42 | Amidon, Margaret | Sixth and F streets sw .| Miss M. L. Smith, 48 V street nw. 
123 | Bowen, Sayles J ..| Third and K streets sw-- < Miss a B. Neumeyer, 417 Tenth 
street sw. 
60 | Bradley, William | Linwortn place sw--.---------------- Miss Annie Van Horn, 317 First 
A. street se. 
105 | Greenleaf, James..| Four-and-a-half street between M Miss S. E. Halley, 627 Seventh 
and N streets sw. street sw. 
23 | Jefferson, Thomas.| Sixth and D streets sw--------------- C, N. Thompson, Hamilton, Va. 
16 | McCormick, Hugh.) Third street between M and N streets wa any Buehler, 
se. street se. 
17 | Potomac.....----- Twelfth street, between Maryland | Miss B. M. Price, 438 New Jersey 
avenue and E street sw. avenue se. 
64 | Smallwood, Sam- | I street between Third and Four-and-| C. A. Johnson, 2011 S street nw. 
uel N. a-half streets sw. 
NINTH DIVISION. 
Supervising principal, Hosmer M. JoHNSON. 
Office, Cranch School; residence, Anacostia, D. C. 
96 | Buchanan, James.| E street between Thirteenth and | Miss M. R. McCauslen, 710 East 
Fourteenth streets se. Capitol street. 
111 | Congress Heights .| Congress Heights....-.-......-.....- Miss O. A. Ebert, 808 Nineteenth 
street nw. 
137 | Cranch, William. .| Twelfth and G streets se...-.......-.- Mrs. N. B. Croswell, 1323 Emerson 
street ne. 
149 | Ketcham, John H.| Adams street between Jackson and | Miss G. A. Phillips, 149 R street ne. 
Harrison, Anacostia, D. C. 
67 | Lenox, Walter....| Fifth street between G street and | H. F. Lowe, 215 Fifth street ne. 
Virginia avenue se. 
122 | Orr, Benjamin G..| Twining City............-..-..------- Miss C. A. D. Luebkert, The Sher- 
man. 
138 | Stanton, Edwin L-| Hamilton road, Good Hope, D. C.-...| Miss C. I. Mathis, 808 A street se. 
83 | Tyler, John....... Eleyenth street between @ and I | Mrs. M.J. Peabody, 725 Thirteenth 
streets se. street se. E 
87 | Van Buren, Martin| Jefferson street, Anacostia... Verne S. A. Langley, 311 Sixth street 
38 | Van Buren, Mar- | Washington street, Anacostia se. 
tin, Annex. 
TENTH DIVISION. 
Supervising principal, WINFIELD S. MONTGOMERY. 
Office, Sumner School; residence, 1912 Eleventh street nw. 
75 | Briggs, Martha B.| E and Twenty-second streets nw....| Miss E. F. Wilson, 1715 Eighth 
street nw. 
6 | Chain Bridge Road| Chain Bridge road---..--.....-.------- Cc. Cc. pee as, 1907 Thirteenth 
street nw. 
Miner, Myrtilla ..| Seventeenth and Church streets nw- - ie K. U. Alexander, 1512 Pierce 
lace nw. 
140 | Montgomery, | Twenty-seventh street between I and Miss F. S. Bruce, 1911 Eleventh 
Henry P. K streets nw. street nw. 
81 | Phillips, Wendell..| N street between Twenty-seventh | Miss G. F. Smith, 1613 Church 
and Twenty-eighth streets nw. street nw. 
139 | Reno, Jesse Lee...| Howard avenue, Fort Reno......-.-. Mrs. L. I. Hawkesworth, 500 U 
street nw. 
97 | Stevens, Thaddeus| Twenty-first street between K and L | Miss M. E. Gibbs, 1363 Irving 
streets nw. street nw. 3 
19 | Sumner, Charles >.| M and Seventeenth streets nw--..-..- Miss M. M. Orme, 1522 Pierce place 
nw. 
89 | Wilson, Henry....] Seventeenth street between Euclid | F. J. Cardozo, 1832 Thirteenth 
street and Kalorama road nw. street nw. 
49 | Wormley, James, | Prospect street between Thirty-third 


sr. 


and Thirty-fourth streets nw. 


Miss A. M. Mason, 2218 I street nw. 


@ This building houses the schools of Sumner, 


> This building houses the schools of Magruder. 
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ELEVENTH DIVISION. 
Supervising principal, HENRY L. BAILEY. 
Office, Garnet School; residence, 1713 T streetnw. 
Nor oe Name. Location. Name and residence of principal. 
ing. s ae 
112 | Bruce, Blanche K.| Kenyon street between Brightwood M. Grant Lucas, 529 Florida ave- 
and Sherman avenues nw. nue nw. ; 
47 | Bunker Hill Road.| Bunker Hill road...------------------ ae A D. Madre, 1314 Fighth 
30 | Cook, John F.,sr-| O street between Fourth and Fifth | Miss S. C. Lewis, 41 Patterson 
streets nw. street ne. 
11 | Fort Slocum. -.... Blair road J. Parker Gillem, 1620 O street nw. 
34 | Garnet, Henry H..| U and Tenth streets nw ee ie Lewis, 2439 Brightwood 
76 | Garrison, William |"Twelft: street between R and §| Miss R. A. Boston, 1179 New 
Lloyd. streets nw. 5 Ham shire avenue nw. 
132 | Langston, John M_.| P street between North Capitol and | Miss E- D. Barrier, 1706 Seven- 
First streets nw. teenth street nw. 
8 | Military Road... .| Military road, near Brightwood, D.C_} E. R. es 527 U street nw. 
40 | Mott, Lucretia....| Sixth and Trumbull streets nw------ Mr a eathman, 326 Eighth 
Ss e 
Orphans’ Home...| Eighth street extended....-...------- Paral A, Plummer, Hyattsville, 
93 | Patterson, James | Vermont avenue near U street nw....| A. P. Lewis, 2302 Sixth street nw. 
Ww. 
80 | Slater, John F....| P street between North Capitol and | Miss A. E. Thompson, 217 L street 
First streets nw. nw 
TWELFTH DIVISION. 
39 | Banneker, Benja- | Third street between K and L streets J. W. Cromwell, 1439 Pierce place 
min. nw. nw. 
56 | Benning Road...- 
24 EXE ES Road |$Near Benning. .-..-------------------- J. C. Bruce, Anacostia, D. C. 
mnex. 
91 | Burrville.--.. -| Burrville D. I. Renfro, 1628 Fifth street nw. 
99 | Douglass, Fred-| First and Pierce streets nw- - Miss H. A. Hebbron, 1129 Twenty- 
erick. fourth street nw. 
100 i .| J.C. Payne, 654 L street ne. 

77 | Jones, Alfred .| Miss E. A. Chase, 1109 I street nw. 
18 | Lincoln, Abraham! Second and C streets se- - Miss M. P. Shadd, 2110 Fourteenth 
| street nw. 

90 | Logan, John A....| Third and G streets ne........-..---- Miss M. L. Washington, 1127 

| Twenty-first street nw. 
124 | Lovejoy, Elijah P.| Twelfth and D streets ne.-...--...--- Miss M. A. Wheeler, 1034 New Jer- 
| sey avenue nw. 
98 | Payne, Daniel A..| Fifteenth and C streets se.-.--....--- Miss M. L. Jordan, 2346 Sixth 
street nw. 
134 | Simmons, Abby S.| Pierce street between First street and | Miss L. G. Arnold, 419 Q street nw. 
New Jersey avenue nw. 
THIRTEENTH DIVISION. 
Supervising principal, JoHN C. NALLE. 
Office, Cardozo School; residence, 1429 Pierce place nw. 
79 | Ambush, Enoch...) L street between Sixth and Seventh | A. V. Shorter, 1726 Eighth street 
Streets sw. nw. 
78 | Bell, George------ gest street between B and C streets | J. E. Syphax, 1814 Riggs place nw. 
127 | Birney, James G-- ; - F : 
74 | Birney, James G., |}Nichols avenue, Hillsdale............ Miss F. J. Smith, 1524 Pierce place 
Annex. 2 : nw. 
109 | Bowen, Anthony-.| Ninth and E streets sw..............| Miss J. C. Grant, 1448 Pierce place 
- nw. 
148 | Cardozo, Francis | 1 street between Half and First | Miss J. E. Page, 2003 Eleventh 
L., Sr. streets sw. street nw. 
ae eres J, pee A.| Garfield, D.C......- Bosedstosscestesd H. W. Lewis, 1225 Linden street ne. 
a ee, oshua Sisireey [ne Third and Fourth | Miss L. A. Smith, 1425 T street nw. 
28 | Randall, Eliza G..) First and I streets sw.-......---.---- Mrs. M. E. Tucker, 413 B street si 
126 | Syphax, William... eat street between N and O streets | J. E. Walker, 1905 Fourth aire 
t nw. 
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Name. 


HIGH SCHOOLS, 


15 


Location. 


Name and residence of principal. 


Central High...... 
Eastern High. ...- 
Western High...-.. 
Business High. ... 
M Street High... 


O street between Sixth and Seventh 


streets nw. 


Seventh street between Pennsylvania 


avenue and C street se. 


Thirty-fifth and T streets nw 


Ninth street and Rhode Island ave- 


nue nw. 


M street between First street and 


New Jersey avenue nw. 


Emory M. Wilson, 1416 S street nw. 
Willard 8, Small, 1340 Irving street 
D 


Westcott, 1317 Riggs 


ae Davis, 900 Eleventh street 


Ww. “in, S. Jackson, 1816 Sixteenth 
street nw. 


WASHINGTON NORMAL SCHOQLS. 


Normal School No. 1.-.--- 
Normal School No. 2--.--- 


Benjamin Franklin School, 
teenth and K streets nw. 
Sumner School building, 


Charles 


Thir- 


Seventeenth and M streets nw. 


Miss Anne M. Goding, 1419 R street 


nw. 
Miss L. E. Moten, 728 Fourth street 
nw. 


MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


130 | McKinley, William 
129 | Armstrong, Sam- 
uel H. 


Rhode Island ayenue, corner Seventh 


street nw. 


P street between First and Third 


streets nw. 


George E. Myers, 1223 Fifteenth 
street nw. 

W. B. Evans, 1910 Vermont avenue 
nw. 


Supervisor of Manual Training, J 


. A, CHAMBERLAIN. 


Office, Franklin School; residence, 120 S street nw. 
DIRECTORS OF SPECIAL WORK. 


Department. 


+ 


Name. 


Office. 


Residence. 


Primary work... 
Music. ..... 
Drawing. 

Domestic acience. 
Domestic art... - 
Physical training. . 


Miss E. V. Brown.... 
Miss A. E. Bentley 
Miss A. M. Wilson. 
Miss E. S. Jacobs. -| 
Mrs. M. W. Cate..-.-- 
--| Miss Rebecca Stone- 


Franklin School 
-| Franklin School. -- 
-| 1017 Twelfth street nw 
607 O street nw 
607 O street nw- 
Webster School 


1357 Euclid street nw. 
1317 Riggs street nw. 
Kensington, Md. 


-| 3509 Eleventh street nw. 


217 I street nw. 
1330 Wallach street nw. 


road. 
Kindergartens......... aoe eae R. | 1017 Twelfth street nw..--| 1246 Tenth street nw. 
atkins. 
Night schools... -....- BW: Murch. <2 s20534 Force School. ............| 627 Florida avenue ne. 
ASSISTANT DIRECTORS OF SPECIAL WORK. Z 
Primary work. Miss E. F. G. Merritt.| Miner School 1630 Tenth street nw. 
Music. ..-. Sumner School. .. 1722 Tenth street nw. 


Domestic science. 
Domestic art 


Physical training. - 
Kindergartens. 
Night schools. --- 


:| Miss Jeanette E. An- 
derson. 

--| Miss A. J. Turner-..... 
Miss N. T. Jackson 
W.B. Evans....-...- 


M Street High Schoo! 
Cook School. - .. 
Sumner School. 
Sumner School... 


Sumner School... 
Sumner School. 
Armstrong School... 


1476 Irving street nw. 


-| 227 V street nw. 


2024 Thirteenth street nw. 
1304 Fourth street nw. 


300 T street nw. 
318 M street sw. 
1910 Vermont avenue nw. 


ATTENDANCE OFFICERS. 


Attendance officer. .... 
Attendance officer. .... 


Mrs. Edna K. Bushee. 
Mrs. Ida J. Richard- 
son. 


Franklin School 
Franklin School 


943 Longfellow street, 
309 Eleventh street ne. 
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HERS DETAILED AS LIBRARIANS AND CLERKS 


Department. 


Name. 


Office, 


1-9 divisions. 


Teachers’ library---------- 
Superintendent’s office. ---- 


Assistant superintendent’s office------ 
manual training. - 


Office; supervisor of 
Custodian’s office 


Operator 


Teachers’ library--- 


Assistant superintendent’s office... --- 


Miss Mina Goetz, 2441 Columbia road... 


“| Miss M. C. Hovermale, 1207 Sixth 


street mw. 
Miss A. H. Birch, 1138 Twelfth street 


nw. 
Mrs. F. C. Baldwin, The Sherman 
Mrs. L. Simmons....----------- 
Miss A. M. Simonton... 


Miss Julia B. Brandon, 1503 Hamilton 
street. 
C. H. Fearing, 2003 Third street nw--- 


Franklin 
Franklin senool 


Franklin School 
Franklin School 


Franklin § . 
Franklin Senool: 


Sumner School 


Franklin School. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. S. ASHFORD, ARCHITECT. 


KETCHAM SCHOOL. 


(Eleyation.) 


SECRETARY LOEB’S LETTER. 


“Oyster Bax, N. Y., September 10, 1906. 
“To the Board of Education of the District of Columbia: 

“As it is possible the President may wish to refer to educational 
matters in his annual message to Congress, he will be greatly obliged 
for any comments the board may care to make on the inclosed 
report of Mr. J. B. Reynolds. The President is especially interested 
in that part in which Mr. Reynolds speaks of the need of industrial 
training. The President cordially agrees with Mr. Reynolds’s state- 
ment that the children who pursue exclusively literary and semi- 
literary courses are little inclined to manual labor and are not 
equipped for it, and yet most of these children are forced to such 
labor, which they in consequence undertake unwillingly, without 
possessing either skill or pride in their work. 

“Wx. Logs, Jr., 
“ Secretary to the President.” 


THE REYNOLDS REPORT. 


“ Recommendations regarding the public school system of the District of 
Columna: 

“Tn investigating the public school system of the District of Colum- 
bia, as directed by you, I have considered it from the point of view 
of the educational, social, and civic needs of the community rather 
than from that of the educational expert. I have, therefore, not 
attempted to criticise the methods of instruction, discipline, build- 
ing construction, and administration that obtain. 

“TJ haye examined the report of hearings before the subcommittee 
on the several school bills relating to the reorganization of the 
schools of the District of Columbia during the long session of 1906, 
the annual reports of the commissioner of education, the report of 
the board of education to the Commissioners of the District of 1903 
and 1904, the report of the committee on salaries, tenure, and pen- 
sions of public school teachers in the United States of the National 
Educational Association, July, 1905, and I have had many inter- 
views with some of the best informed men and women of the District, 
both white and colored, regarding the public school system. 

“The passage of the school reorganization bill at the last session 
of the Congress removes the necessity of considering certain prob- 
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chools of the District, since various 


] relating to the public s 
ae 2 fi least for the present, and the changes 


questions have been settled, at 
required by the new law are yet to be tested. 


“‘pHYSICAL WELFARE OF PUPILS. 


“In my recommendations I call attention to the provisions for 
the physical welfare of the children, believing that the first purpose 
of education should be the development of a sound body. 

“T consider the supplementary uses of school buildings, calling 
attention to those found to a much less extent in the schools of 
Washington than in those of other large cities of our country. 

“T urge a large increase in school accommodations, an Increase 
rendered imperative by the passage .of the compulsory education 
law. The reorganization of the board of education makes timely the 
consideration of the much-criticised system of school supervision. 

“T am glad to record the successful development of the high 
schools, noting the importance of constant expansion. T have exam- 
ined the statistics of attendance. These reveal a startling decrease 
in attendance from the lowest grades of the primary schools to the 
entrance grades of the high schools. 

“The fact that a great majority of the school children get no fur- 
ther than the grammar grades demands, in my opinion, a rearrange- 
ment of the primary and grammar grades, so that a more wisely 
adjusted course of training may be provided. 

“My recommendations are as follows: 

‘First, the physical welfare of the school children should receive 
more attention. Every school should have a playground, gymna- 
sium, and shower bath. At present but few schools in the District 
have all of these provisions, and many have none of them. The exer- 
cise ground, the gymnasium, and the baths should be under compe- 
tent direction. This work should be as much a part of the school 
system as that of the class room. The playground, the gymnasium, 
and the baths should also be available in summer, wherever there is 
need for them. 

“Second, the public school buildings should be more extensively 
used. The night school and public lecture systems, which have 
already accomplished excellent results, should be extended. Liter- 
ary societies, debating clubs, and other organizations seeking to 
promote the intellectual and social welfare of their members should 
be allowed the use of school buildings at a rental which would cover 
the expense of care and lighting. Such use of school buildings is 
now made in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and many 
other cities. 

* * * * % * * 
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“Fifth, the status of the high, manual training, business, and 
normal schools appears to be excellent, but there is a steady demand 
for the enlargement of the manual training and commercial schools 
which should receive prompt attention. The most pressing need of 
the schools in the recent past, an increase in the salaries of the 
teachers, has been remedied by recent legislation. 


“COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE LAW. 


“Sixth, the compulsory attendance law should be strictly enforced, 
and parents should be urged to keep their children at school through- 
out the entire primary course, and also through the grammar course 
when possible. According to the last annual report of the board of 
education there were in the first grade of the primary school 9,126 
children. In the first high school grade there were 1,822, a difference 
of 7,304. From this it appears that only one-fifth of the children 
who enter the primary school reach the high school, and the entire 
benefit derived from the public schools by four-fifths of the children 
of the District is that furnished by the primary and grammar grades. 
It is also to be noted that there is a rapid decrease in attendance 
throughout the successive grades of the primary and grammar 
schools. 

“Seventh, the training of the children in the primary and grammar 
grades should be more practical. Instruction in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic is of permanent value, but it must not be forgotten 
that four-fifths, and possibly nine-tenths, o the children who dis- 
continue their education at the end of the primary or grammar 
grades will, if boys, earn their livelihood with their hands, and if 
girls, be their own housekeepers, seamstresses, and cooks. Girls 
should be taught plain sewing and plain cooking, and boys some of. 
the simple forms of manual labor. Ten years of experience in New 
York City, where I was in constant touch with the problems of poy- 
erty, and part of the time a school official, convinced me that those 
children who pursue exclusively the literary and semiliterary courses 
are little inclined to manual labor and are not equipped for it. If 
forced by circumstances to such labor, as they usually are, they 
undertake it unwillingly, without pride in their work, and without 
skill. A majority of the cases of extreme poverty, due to the inabil- 
ity of the wage-earner to obtain employment, arise from this lack of 
technical training. It seems to me sound public economy for the 
school to give its boy elementary industrial as well as elementary 
commercial training. 
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MATTER OF FOOD. 


“Tt has been sometimes urged that free soup and free lunches 
should be provided by the school because of the half-starved condi- 
tion of many of the school children. My examination of the subject 
leads me to believe that there is far more starvation due to badly 
selected and badly prepared food than to actual lack of food. In 
other words, the ignorance of the mothers regarding cooking and the 
nutritive value of foods is more frequently the cause of physica] 
weakness than actual hunger. ae: 

“The need of industrial training is emphasized by an examination 
of the report of the Metropolitan police department for the year 
1905. It states that 1,762 children under 16 years of age were 
arrested in the preceding year, of which number 1 427 were penalized 
or restrained. Nearly all the offenses were those likely to spring 
from idleness rather than from criminal disposition. My examina- 
tion of the tenement and dwelling houses of the poor in the District 
showed me that large numbers of boys and girls are out of school 
and out of work. Conversations held with some of them showed 
that they had had no training for any special occupation. TI sub- 
mit that it would be less expensive for the District to train these 
children than to maintain houses of detention to punish them for 
misconduct during idleness, of which they are the victims quite ag 
often as the cause. 


“Respectfully submitted. 
“James BRONSON REYNOLDS.” 


LETTER OF PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


SEPTEMBER 17, 1906. 
My Drar Mr. Logs: I beg leave to return herewith the report of 
Mr. Reynolds, inclosing an additional report from the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, to whom Mr. Reynolds’s report was referred 
by a majority vote of the Board. 
x * * * * * * 
With great respect, your servant, 
G. W. Barrp, 
President of the Board. 


SUPERINTENDENT CHANCELLOR’S COMMENT. 


“The communication of the president of the board of education 
has been referred to me and carefully considered. While I have not 
the advantage of personal knowledge of the details of school work in 
the District of Columbia I have made sufficient inquiries to know the 
natural policy and conditions. Considered as a whole, Mr. Reynolds’s 
statement is fair and his recommendations are excellent. The soci- 
ological point of view adopted by Mr. Reynolds is the right one. 
Even the educational expert would make most of his recommendations 
from the same point of yiew. He may, however, extend his criticisms 
beyond civic needs, to the methods of instruction and of discipline, to 
building construction, and to general school administration. It is 
easy to see from the statistics on file in this office that the school 
accommodations are seriously inadequate. The true remedy, I 
believe, is to build a number of large buildings with ample grounds 
about them, and in some instances to abandon small, old buildings 
without such grounds. 

“Tn the matter of high school attendance, contrary to the opinion 
of the President’s commissioner, the District of Columbia is particu- 
larly fortunate, both in respect to its white high schools and in regard 
to its colored. I know of no city in America with a population of 
over 1,000 people with as high a percentage of high school pupils as 
has the city of Washington. 


“ORITICS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION. 


“Settlement workers and other critics of American public educa- 
tion have been making a great deal, recently, of the fact that of five 
children entering the school at six years of age, but one will go to the 
high school at fifteen. But so far from criticising Washington for the 
~ actual condition, the city should be congratulated that relatively it 
is so good. 

“If, as I believe, and have frequently said in public addresses and 
in printed matter, ‘all boys and girls should go to school from 15 to 
18 years of age, quite as much as from 6 to 9 years of age,’ which 
seems to be the opinion also of the President’s commissioner, then 
we shall have to apply remedies far more extensive than those sug- 
gested in his communication. These remedies include the expendi- 
ture of much more money in education, the radical improvement of 
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grammar school work, the ae erat e ee 
from the limit of 14 years to the limit o erat 

‘al hich schools of a very different character from those now 
nad oi probably, the assistance of pee in queborig 
their children at school, in the later years, at least, of their : ndance, 
American public opinion is not yet ready for these ir ae and 
drastic measures. The President’s commissioner pee S ‘i ove 
school should have a play room, a gymnasium, and as Bes 2 1. J 
most heartily agree. But such expensive temas eae we © pro- 
vided in a district that maintains the policy of buil ing ey oe 
school buildings. I understand that most of the he s of this city 
contain but 8 class rooms, a few have 12, very few ue ie Let 
the District adopt in its city sections the standard of 24 oe rooms, 
then it would be much less expensive to secure playgrounds, a gym. 
nasium, and shower baths for each building. From the professional 
point of view it would seem that an assembly room 1s quite as im- 
portant as playgrounds. The collection of the entire school for 
morning exercises produces an esprit de corps in the school of im- 
measurable value to every pupil, and therefore to the principal and 
teachers engaged in the work of education there. It should be 
understood that my advocacy of baths for each school building is 
based on the assumption that there will be gymnastic work. 


“REQUISITE TO BENEFICIAL RESULTS. 


“Such exercise, unless followed by a shower bath, is usually not 
beneficial to the physical system. It may be that there should be 
baths in certain schools in this district, irrespective of the mainte- 
nance of gymnasium work, but the home conditions, I am glad to say, 
in most sections are such as not to require baths for any other purpose 
than that of refreshment after exercise. With the suggestion that the 
public school buildings should be utilized for evening classes and for 
public lectures I am most heartily in agreement. I am at a loss to 
understand why there are not more pupils in attendance at the even- 
ing schools of this city. The suggestion that literary societies and 
debating clubs should be allowed the use of school buildings at very 
moderate rentals is important. This suggestion also we must all cor- 
dially indorse. It is, however, conditioned by the construction in all 
parts of the city of school buildings with assembly rooms for such 


purposes. 
* * * * * 3 e 


“The commissioner again refers to the rapid decrease in attend- 
ance through the successive grades. This is true everywhere in the 
world, in China as well as in America; in Berlin as well as in Wash- 
ington. As I have above indicated, the remedies required are expen- 
sive and drastic. 
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“PAVORS MORE PRACTICAL TRAINING. 


“With the suggestion of the commissioner that the training of the 
children in the elementary schools should be more practical I heartily 
agree. I am in favor of manual training, using the term in its largest 
sense, for the children of professional men as well as for the children 
of manual workers, and I sincerely hope that it will be possible to 
attain much more training in the lower grades of the schools. 

“The disintegration of the American home, due to the stress of 
poverty and ignorance in the pressure of American economic life, has, 
it is true, advanced very far, but, with the President’s commissioner, 
T am inclined to believe that the poor feeding of school children is due 
not so much to lack of money to buy the materials for food as to lack 
of knowledge how to prepare suitable meals from such material. 
The final suggestion that it is cheaper to educate than to punish is 
based upon the plainest statistics. 

* * * * * * 

“The District of Columbia is fortunate in that the President of the 
United States has taken so much interest in the work of education 
here. Personally I desire to express my own gratification at this 
interest and at the careful and candid report which has been sub- 
mitted by Commissioner Reynolds. The fact that the nation pays 
one-half the cost of the schools, that this is a political capital, annually 
visited by thousands and tens of thousands of Americans and of 
foreigners, certainly warrants a desire to establish here the model 
publie schools of the country.” 


STATISTICS. 
Pupils enrolled: 


Birst nine divisions <2. - sc. <2 one sn Same nw sa sere ee tote ase narnia 
Tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth divisions.......-...---------.-- 17, 383 
Dota lenceeA sh. seek MLS acta Cats arm ata IS AS Sats SS ie ee 52, 739 
White pupils (male, 17,271; female; 18,085) 255.5 seal aks wetter ol ae 35, 356 
Colored pupils (male, 7,730; female, 9,653).-.--..--.------------+----++---- 17, 383 
IT Ot lee ethnic, slate alc ole wixlals os == nla eat latintoimit tat ee thm iat mr al ce re 52, 739 
Male pupils (white, 17,271; colored, 7,730). .-.---------------------++-+---- 25, 0OL 
Female pupils (white, 18,085; colored, 9,653). ---- ooawn cies SSeS 27,738 
ORK pe eee ae eee wpe rn enna diner ce Seccenccs yo 52, 739 


Male. | Female. | Total. 


il 213 224 


Pupils in normal schools 

Pupils in high schools-........----- 1, 203 2,148 3,351 
Pupils in manual training schools. - 620 10 1,030 
Pupils in grammar and primary sc 22, 034 23,705 | 45,739 
Pupils in kindergartens 1,133 1,262 2,395 


ee sori rd oe eee ae eee Se 25, 001 21,738 | 52,739 
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PER CENT OF TEACHERS. 


The per cent of all teachers was: Whit 
total, 67.17. Colored—male, 6.61; female, 26.22; 


tributed as follows: 


e—male, 5.90; female, 61.27. 


total, 32.83, dis. 


White. Colored. Total 
e Te. | oa 
Fe- | otal. Male | _"& | Total. Male. | ware, | Total 


Male | male. 


Directors of intermediate instruction - 
Supervising principals... --..--------- 
Supervisors of manual training za 
Primary instruction... .-..----- 
Special departments. 

ormal schools. . 
High schools. ...--- 
Manual training schools. 
Miscellaneous. ....---..-------- 
Grammar and primary schools 
Kindergartens. ....-....------------- 


87.49 | 100.00 


The per cent o 
distributed as follows: 


f white teachers was: Male, 8.79; female, 91.21; 


Male. Female. | Total. 

Directors of intermediate instruction. .....--------------+---++-+++e2s250> ae 0.09 
Supervising principals. -...----.-- tie 3 85 
Supervisors of manual training | -09 
Primary instruction... ....--.---.------------22+ 2-2 ceee neces e tenes rfe eee 0.28 | 28 
Special departments. 1.23 5.86 7.09 
ormal Schools. ......---.-----------+---- 222-22 -- 2 sete entree cree cece [erences 1.32 1.32 
High schools. ..-..----- 3.69 8.70 | 12.39 
Manual training schools. 1.70 1.70 3.40 
Miscellaneous... .....-.---.--------------+- 22222222 een erent teen et enters |eee ence eee 66 - 66 
Grammar and primary 66.26 67.39 
Kindergartens......- 6.43 6.43 
Total. .. 2.2.2... 2222-2 eee nee ee ee eee nee eee 91.21 | 100.00 


-The per cent of colored teachers was: Male, 20.12; female, 79.88; 


distributed as follows: 


Directors of intermediate instruction 
Supervising principals-_..-.....- 
Supervisors of manual! training. 


Primary instruction. 

Special departments. 0.39 -39 
ormal schools. - 4,64 7.74 
High schools: «222-0002 -20000000000 0000 ae] 2's | ad 

Training schoo) p . 
Miscellaneous... aA eine Z AS 3.48 pe Bag 

Tammar‘and ‘primary schools;2 522.5 2520s ns = ee 108 * * 
Iiidereaetene yoy, 9. £88 ie 

ANG AGES See areas : : 
Bleep ceca tise er scat ee eae ope ae ae ee 20.12 79.88 | 100.00 
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ENROLLMENT. 


The number of pupils enrolled was 52,739—35,356 white and 
17,383 colored. This shows an increase of 747, or 1.43 per cent over 
the previous year. 

The average enrollment was 45,594, or 3.65 per cent above that of 
the previous year. 

The average number of pupils in daily attendance was 42,829. 

There were employed 1,575 teachers, as follows: 


Male. | Female | Total. 


93 965 1,058 
104 413 517 


197 1,378 1,575 


First nine divisions. .......-.----------------++------------ 
Tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 


White teachers. .. 93 965 1,058 
Colored teachers. 104 413, "S17 
Total.......-------------------+-- +--+ ++ = oe ne en tne eee ee nent ene ee 197 1,378 1,575 


Teachers were distributed as follows: 


White. | Colored. | Total. 


Directors of intermediate instruction 1 
Supervising principals....-.--..-.---- 13 
Supervisors of manual training. -- 1 
Directors of primary instruction. 1 
Assistant directors of primary ins ul 
Assistants in primary instruction 3 
Normal schools ---- 23 
High schools... 163 
Manual training schools 36 30 66 
Grammar schools 311 121 432 
Primary schools. . 402 241 643 
Kindergartens. 68 36 104 
MusiCissesssos= Ppa : 10 7 17 
ee, aaecce age . : ti 7 14 
Physical training. -. | 8 5 13 
Manual training in grades 13 5 18 
Domestic science. . - 16 6 22 
Domestic art...... 21 10 31 
Librarians in teache 1 1 2 
Clerks in administrative office: | 6 1 7 
DO A Ee ee ee 2 eae ens Dr tee ales ele RRS EE Ep ati itl 1,058 517 1,575 
The day schools cost— 
(OMIN@GEL -< nbabiea de SHeEneE eee cee pare coseceacec Eos are eta $49, 656. 67 
Teachers (4)... 1, 239, 320. 38 
Janitors and care of buildings and grounds...........-...-.-----.--- 92, 316. 60 
Medical inspectors. ..-....--2....-.:.-.- 5, 851.38 
Rent of school buildings and repair shop 14, 264.31 
Rent, equipment, and care for temporary rooms to provide for increased 
enrollment under the compulsory education act...........-------- 12, 612. 09 
Industrial instruction, including manual training, domestic science, 
andedomestic art)..-.s< 5... c= e5 net aaa eee ee 18, 476. 83 
Fuel, gas, and electric light, and power .........-.-..--------------- 80, 402. 62 
Furniture for new school buildings. ....1.....-...-.----------------- 4, 514.76 


@ As the appropriation was not made separately for kindergarten teachers as here- 
tofore, the amount spent for said teachers is incorporated in this item. Includes also 
$3,400 paid for engineers and assistants. 
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i inti $38, 83 

Contingent expenses, including printing, etc 5 ae 
Kindergarten supplies-.-------------- Smee 5 He a 
Lectures B ee 
Purchase of pianos eee 
Text-books and supplies for t ae oe a 
Wlager,( 2 sceo<fc 1 ceres sa tae en eo cee eae oe 
School playgrounds: .-.¢1s<-=¢hc-+ "P< #nc 7 os a eee tia me q 
Extending the telephone system. ------ Pees ees OS Bs i 
Repairs a improvements to school buildings and grounds and repair e.g 

ing and renewing heating and ventilating apparatus. --------------- e Be 00 
Repairs to and changes in plumbing-..-----------77-577 757777777777 ee Bs 


TS ae 
1, 999, 127. 97 


Teachers $10, 809. 50 
siesta mae 1, 190.5 

Janitorss=-seeee eee Ae e 
Contingent expenses. oe 


12, 691.81 
— 2 
b 2, 011, 819. 08 


Grand total 
There were enrolled in the night schools 3,143 persons, of whom 
500 colored, who were taught by 84 teachers, 
There were 30 male teachers, 15 white and 
s, 30 white and 24 colored. 


1,643 were white and 1, 

45 white and 39 colored. 

15 colored, and 54 female teacher: 
The night schools cost— 


Meachers =sihemesentemm cmc Sie Soe See 1 
VanitOrssecte eases sesso sia eee , 190. 50 
Contingent expemses.------------------>+5777* 691.81 
Total cate ses Sic eee Sn eins ee sic = tere mins ole = ese sible loco eye fe cir ieieelonaa 12, 691.81 
The night schools were in session sixty nights. ~ 
Whole enrollment. Average | Average | Percent | Number | Number 
School. enroll- | attend- | ofat- |of nights of 
Male. | Female. | Total. | ment. ance. j|tendance.| open. | teachers, 
White. 
Business Night High. -.- 233 116 349 215 169 78.4 60 9 
Corcora: 62 7 79 40 30 76.1 60 4 
Frankii 302 120 422 203 158 77.7 61 c10 
Gales... 175 4 221 134 108 80.1 61 6 
Jefferson d_- a 132 67 199 107 81 76.0 60 8 
allach se cescersccoetees 203 67 270 132 106 80.2 60 

otal se eessesesse== 317 | 1,191 616 483 78543 Seeeeeees 34 

B. B. French ¢.. 36 36 24 16 6 

24 24 16 8 51.8 

212 H street nw ¢ 18 18 12 9 78.2 

25 25 14 12 85.9 
HW EN a eS al ss 103 103 66 45 CF Gl Bee sn 2 
Total white.....__. 1, 107 536 | 1,643 897 697 US Ben aaa 45 


a ee $1,600 for salaries. 
ese res include obligati for t 
2 ec gations for the school year 1906-7 paid to October 25, 1907. 
d Includes cooking class. 
¢ Two cooking classes. 
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Qn 
WAGE enrollment. Average | Average | Per cent | Number Number 
School. o enroll- | attend-| ofat- |ofnights| ot 
Male. | Female. | Total.| ment. ance. jtendance.| open. | teachers. 
Colored. 
Armstrong @..-..- 224 295 350 272 b 
Garfield. .- Sie. 62 51 84 69 % 
Garnet ¢.- 100 180 194 169 7 
Randall ¢. 129 211 224 184 3. 
Stevens ¢......--.-2-.404 101 147 202 186 8 
Total colored... -.- 616 884 | 1,500 1,054 880 39 
Grand total. ...--. 1,723 | 1,420] 3,143 1,951 1,577 u 


"a Includes manual training, cooking, sewing, and millinery departments. 
» Includes assistant director. 
c Includes cooking class. 


The relative number of pupils enrolled in the 


schools are shown by the following: 


different grades of 


School. White. | Colored. 

131 /eeuangs 

Highs. s sc 2,764 587 
Manual training 612 418 
Grammar... - 12, 732 4,500 
Primary .. 17, 664 10, 843 
1, 453 942 

35,356 17,383 
67.04 32.96 


The day schools were in session one hundred and eighty days. 


Tasie I.—Showing attendance and cost of white and colored schools. 


| White. | Colored. | Total. 
| 
Whole enrollment: 
Normal school 93. 224 
High schools. - 587 3,351 
Manual training schools. -.--..-- 418 1,030 
Grammar and primary schools-.-.--. 15,343 | 45,739 
Kindergartens... 22.2. i::.--.2.2- 942) 2,395 
Total 17,383 | 52,739 
Increase for the year. 55 592 TAT. 
Percent of increase. .........-.-..-..-.+: 744 3. 52 1,43 
Average enrollment: 
Normal schools. 113 84 197 
Wigh schools... 2, 410 534| 2,944 
Manual training schools. ...- 528 328 856 
Grammar and primary schools 26, 669 13,251 |: 39,920 
Kindergartens 650. 5 


Total 
Increase for the year. 
Per cent of increase 


Average attendance: 
Normal schools. 
High schools... 


Manual training schools. ---- 


Grammar and primary 
Kindergartens 


Total 
Increase for the year. 
Per cent of increase 


schools 


. 82 196 
, . SIL} 2,793 
306 82 

12, 538 | 37,539 
504 | 1,489 

42, 829 

1,644 
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Taste 1.—Showing attendance and cost of white and colored schools—Continued. 


White. | Colored, 
Whole enrollment: -| 17,271 7,730 
Gis... 18,085 | 9) 653 
Total erreue 17,383 
Ban oon Sue tewe=e=s3s0=s se 
Whole enrollment in night schools. -- , eee) 
Grand total. ... 2222: --0---cotescee =e eee eec ence ene nsesensenents 36, 999 |= 18, 883 | 
89 47 
17.75 16 
106 63 
693 51 
323 28 
1,016 79 
93 104 
965 413 
1,058 517 
Total...... Ree eee aoe eee eee ’ 
Night schools 45 39 
Grand totale) sccstctet cones con cecetecsee-tocastenes es bhntmstekeeeose! 1,103 556 
Cost of tuition per pupil, including supervision, based on the average ean ib 
enrollment...........--------20222-e---eeneeene neers Se . 98 
Cost per pupil for all expenses, except repairs and permanent improve- 
ments, based on the average enrollment.......-..----------+- -+--++---|--++--+++-|--+-----.. 


Total, 

=. 
25, 
at 


52, 739 
3,143 


zs 
55, 882 
= 


35. 49 


@ Not including high schools, manual training schools, repair shop, and abandoned buildings, 


» Includes Industrial Home and Orphans’ Home, not owned. 


Taste II.— Whole enrollment of pupils in the several kinds and grades of schools in the 


District of Columbia for the school year ending June 30, 1907. 


Total. 


White. | Colored. 
Normal schools 131 93 
High schools...........-- 2, 764 587 
Manual-training schools 612 418 
DOtal ho Saeeeeens beeee ieee bun erccertar concent. cacelaverevbntnce aud 3,507 1,098 
Grammar schools: 
Eighth grade 2,453 683 
Seventh grade. 2,863 964 
Sixth grade.... 3, 436 1, 232 
Fifth grade 3,980 1, 621 
Lota] Seperate ee eae ence tobe recs lactone. ore tee eee 12,732 4,500 
Primary schools: 
Fourth grad 6 stern cteacn sone seb ebe otae = can Cason y Son ee eee 4,245 1,988 
Third a --.| 4,160 2,199 
Second grade. 4,199 2,518 
First grade 5,060 4,138 
Motel een me aseeaeeeheeteeesrens so ececee sca ce Line anon eee Sere 17, 664 10, 843 
Kindergartens “oes sc suutane hae seat Se eos a nea oe see Le 1, 453 942 
Grand ‘total Sst pas see ea uo sopee eae nc sacs eae eee eee eee 35, 356 17, 383 


Se 


eared 
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TaBiE I11.—Whole enrollment of pupils, white and colored, OUe and girls, in the District 
of Columbia, by grades, for the school year ending June 30, 1907. 


Boys. Girls. Total. | Per cent. 


Normal schools. . - ii 213 224 0. 43 
High schools. .-.- 1,203 2,148 3, 351 6.35 
Manual-training schools 620 410 1,030 1.95 
Eighth grade. 1,204 1, 842 3,136 5. 95 
Seventh grade. 1,685 2,142 3, 827 7.26 
Sixth grade. 2) 116 2,552 4, 668 8.85 
Fifth grade. 21573 3,028 5, 601 10. 62 
Fourth grad 2,991 3, 242 6, 233 11. 82 
Third grade. Alero, 151 3, 208 6,359 12.06 
Second grade “| 3, 439 3,278 6,717 12,74 
First grade. 4 4,785 4,413 9,198 17.44 
Kindergartens 1,133 1, 262 2) 305 4.54 
Mobalsse2¥.) check se dadacee eee teers seodbaserodassesse===- 25,001 | 27,738 | 52,739 100. 00 
ai SUMMARY. 
hi, and manual training schools. --..-------------- 1,834 2,771 4,605 8.73 
Nonmmae hs pee eae Pee 7668 | 9,564 | 17,232 32. 67 
Primary schoolss: 14, 366 14,141 28,507 54.06 
Kindergartens. .-....-.------------ ------++--+-- 22-2 0--200-2+ 1,133 1,262 2,395 4.54 
Si 
MOtdl eee ease ys oad se aaxse sha. sol aoa i. 2d7sees~ ss osm 25,001 | 27,738 | 52,739 100. 00 


The whole number of schools below the high school was as follows: 


Grade. White. | Colored. | Total. 

Grammar schools: 
Eighth grade... 7 21 95 
Seventh grade 64 25 89 
Sixth grade. 82 30 112 
Fifth grade... 91 45 136 
Totals. 2.222. -cc-+c0sp sees os ssoden sdesreseussesseseenawa-senseens 31L 121 432 

Primary schools: 

Fourth grade. 100 51 151 
Third grade_.. << 95 49 144 
Second’ g grade. 109 62 171 
First grade 108 82 190 
Total us seo oap occa na sanre nce ens sde ete enweee weer nena Fesec eres snenn 412 244 656 
Kindergartensins wieess sds sisencareste 0 gy ip ia ee NEE eee SARE | 35 | 18 53 
Grand total. ......---.-.+.------------2 20+ ners nee en een ernest 758 383 1,141 
521 240 761 
152 122 274 
50 3 53 
35 18 53 
758 383 1,141 


Number of half-day schools above the second grade: White, 0; colored, 2. 


The average number of pupils to the school,* based on the whole 
enrollment, was as follows: 


| wie. Colored. | Total. 


High schools (to a teacher, excluding principal) --.-..........---.--------- 21.7 18.9 21.2 
Manual training schools (to a teacher, excluding principal) .---...--.-.--- 17.4 14.4 16.0 
Grecia rectoolss 
ighth grade. ats} 
Seventh grad at ae eo 
Sixth grade 41.9 41.0 41.6 
Fifth grade. 43.7 36.0 41.2 


@ Including ungraded schools, 
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White. | Colored. Total 


See eure Ne en le 


PF TMALry BChiOOls: (ain seat tee MR etme eee oe ae 
aT Glarth Bra dG ese ss eae cm cn =o aces enaeciunt 43.7 44.8 41.2 
Third grade..- fed 44.8 2 
Second grade. ae 40.6 a 
Pricgh era deMeeee een ane eecer a coaiaan mee esas ners 46.8 0.4 i 2 

SA Wasanana ee noce 4 


Kindergartens. - ---- 


One thousand five hundred and seventy-five teachers were em. 


ployed, as follows: 


White. | Colored. Total 


1 | aaa 
Directors of intermediate inst TUCtION se eeee =H se no eo ara ee 1 
Suporvising principals. - --.- B 
Supervisors of manual training- 1 
Directors of primary instruction < I 
‘Assistant directors of primary instruction 1 
Assistants in gle) instruction. - ------ 3 
Normal schools. 3 
High schools. -- 163 
Manual training sc! 66 
9g =e 
To tall ster eae Seas ees aes cor ane ee ae 195 ene 77 279 
Grammar schools: 
Fighth grade. 95 
Seventh grade 89 
Sixth grade. 112 


Fifth grade- 


Primary schools: 
Fourth grade 
Third grade. 
Second grad 
First grade- 


Kindergartens. - 


Music. 
Drawi 


Physica. Te 
Manual training in grades 
Domestic science. --..--- 16 
Domestic art 21 1 A 
Total seca nccs~ = Ua cceeewaeeee cet enws secu ese cee swe see eaene tae eneiee 75 40 115 
Miscellaneous: 
Librarians in teachers’ libraries-------- 1 1 
Clerks in administrative offices. 6 1 2 
TING tea Ne eee w ae Sees eas oo SES Ne scnss Cese avec tenet 7 2 9 
Grand total....-------------+--+-- +--+ + +--+ --e sere cert rere 1,058 517 | 1,575 


The cost of the office of the board of education, supervision, and 
teaching was as follows: 


White. Colored. Total. 


Office of the board of education: 


Disecretaryoce-c.- +e cese 

ql apis $2, 000. $2, 

1 clerk... 2 
2, 


1 messenger. 
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COLUMBIA, 31 
White. Colored. Total. 
1 attendance officer. . 1 
1 attendance officer. - ‘peel 
Total 963. 34 
Cost per pu -02 
Supervision: 
1 superintendent 4,444. 45 
1 assistant superintendent 3,000. 00 
1 assistant superintendent : 3, 000. 00 
1 director of intermediate instruction. 2, 600. 00 
1 supervisor of manual training 2,200. 00 
9 supervising principals. -- 19, 415.00 
4 supervising principals. 7,913. 88 
1 director of drawing. - 1,500. 00 
1 assistant director of 1, 300. 00 
1 director of music.--.--.-- 1,500. 00 
1 assistant director of mus 1, 300. 00 
1 director of Buys! trainin; 1,500. 00 
1 assistant director of physical 1,300. 00 
{ director of domestic science. : 1,500. 00 
1 assistant director of domestic science 1/300. 00 
1 director of domestic art-.......---- 1,500. 00 
1 assistant director of domestic art 1,300. 00 
1 director of primary instruction....... 1, 800. 00 
1 assistant director of primary instruction. 1, 400. 00 
2 assistants in department of primary instruction. 1,796. 83 
1 assistant in department of primary instruction - - 950. 00 
1 director of kindergartens..-...-....-- Pete ? 1,500. 00 
1 assistant director of kindergartens-..--...-...---......-.. 1,300. 00 
44,256.28 | 21,063.88 | 65,320.16 
1.43 1.41 1. 43 
Tuition: 
Normal schools— 
1 principal --- 


1 principal. 
13 teachers. 
8 teachers 


ota 
Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) -.....-.... " 


53. 36 59.52 

High schools— 5 
4 principals...-.-..-. 7, 926. 67 
1 principal... z 2,000. 00 
127 teachers. 131, 759. 67 |.....2.....-| 131,759.67 
31 teachers --.---| 30,964.18 30, 964. 18 
‘otal... ... ERE TEE Sok eRe ope ele aee ets 139, 686.34 | 32,964.18 | 172, 650.52 
Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) . 57.96 61.73 58. 64 
Manual-training schools— = 
Lprincipal ss sue.7e 28. 2 ~ , 926. 67 
i principal. ze AA IS BES ete aie ar oe 000. 00 
35 teachers. ) 82 
29 teachers | 26,908.50 26, 908. 50 
SLOtHlawenec. cetera tases te Rule Pala MaLLTE 36,276.49 | 28,908.50 65, 184.99 
Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) -.-_..... 68. 70 88.13 76.15 
Grammar schools— ———— = 
. 79 
. 00, 
58 
. 00 
: > 355. |. 37 
Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) -_- 25. 26.71 25. 47 


Primary schools— 


100 fourth, 95 third, 109 second, 108 first grade schools_____ 
RONIGGSS1 01 KOOMIS— oe ne snee eae sna se pee oes 

51 fourth, 49 third, 62 second, 82 first grade schools 
For session rooms 


9; 420.00 |_ -.| 9,420.00 
_| 148,316.51 | 148) 316.51 

5,130. 00 7130. 
153, 446.51 | 417, 485.17 

16.99 17. 


@ This includes the cost of teaching 12 practice schools and 2 kindergarten schools, $9,122.50. 
> This includes the cost of teaching 6 practice schools and 1 kindergarten school, $4,502.80. 


¢ To be increased by the cost of teaching 12 practice schools, $7,322.50. 
4@To be increased by the cost of teaching 6 practice schools, $3,702.80. 
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White. | Colored. 
SS Ee ee Le ee 


Tuition—Continued. 


Specie vale teachers, 7 drawing teachers, 8 teachers of phys- 
ical training... --------:-------3--"-" 75-79 Cutiyed $20, 788.58 |... 2222. $20 
7 music teachers, 7 drawing teachers, 5 teachers of phys- 7: s 
ical training scsc seseeseee-wae ses 3 sere ae wa meron ocens | oe esa as $15,966.17 15 
Total “30,788.58 | 15,006.47 | pel? 
otal | 22 sosteu eee Souw acces owe een este eenenenrenines ; r 
Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) --.---------- 77 1.29 | 36, La 
Manual training in grade schools— le ss oe | — -92 
ee Garnartryalts ‘omestic science, 16; domestic art, 21. -..-- $8; 276117 |b nee a 
Carpentry, 5; domestic science, 6; domestic art, 10.-.....-)-.-.-------- 15,822.17) 33276. 
ee 9 822.19 
© (Total cass cdedenstwaavensveeessacnsnawenw-bo seas susmonpes 38,276.17 | 15,822.17 34 
Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) -..---------- 1.43 1.19 "008.34 
Miscellaneous— ae — +35 
Teachers detailed as follows: a 
1 librarian of teachers’ library-.....----- . 
1librarian-.........-.--------- pete 950. 99 
6 clerks. 3 & 33 
1clerk........----------------------- ? ae 8 
Totalice +. -cscccses-----sreee=ewen==ae 4, 431. 83 961. 66  Titaees 
Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment 1 .06 + 393, 49 
= +1 
Kindergartens— = 
idtreCtOR tees ce nee ea ee oe ee een eo my 
1 assistant director........---- Y 00.09 
34 principals and 33 assistants. 38° gn: 00 
For session rooms....-..------ ri 4.89 
18 principals and 17 assistants. 20) doo: 00 
For session rooms 2 ? 540, ® 
otal ae conc cen cn ceatee tics nhs an ees Ss Somee ewan seenee @ 41,524. 82 | b 22,249.73. 63,79 a 
Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) -...........- 42.18 35. 46 ” 40.35 
«To be increased by the cost of 2 kindergartens under the normal school, $1800, syn 
> To be increased by the cost of 1 kindergarten under the normal school, $800. 
SUMMARY. 
Total cost of office of the board of education. .....---.. ------- +++ --++--2+ eee eee eee 4 $6, 129, 
Total cost of attendance officers.......--.----- sae 
Total cost of instruction, including supervision. .....-.......-..-----+-+-+---eeeeeee ee eee. $1,278,499 34 
Whole number of pupils enrolled "493.71 
Average number of pupils enrolled 
Average number of pupils in daily attendance 
Average cost of instruction, including supervision, estimated on— 
1. Whole enrollment $2 
2. Average enrollment. . os 2 
3. Average attendance a “ 
Janitors, engineers and assistants, and caretakers of smaller buildings and rented rooms. 
Total amount expended -- $95,716, 69 
2 
Medical inspectors. 
Total amount expended 2-s-ssss sotes<cdea oes eee eee eee $5,851.38 
SE ent ee ny Bs Em pee a ES ORD ” . 


Total amount expended 
Average amount per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment) 


Text-books and supplies for first eight grades. 


Total amount expended. - 
Average amount per pupil 


Industrial instruction. 


Total amount expended 


Total amount expended 
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Flags. 
Total amount expended... -.-..---------+------2-- 002-0 eee eee eee ee te eee cette eeee eee $098.71 
Rent, equipment, and care for temporary rooms for schools above the second grade. 
Total amount expended ---.--.--..----- 2022 00- 0120s eens eee eee ere ween new enscensenscenaeee $12,612.09 
Rent. 

Moral amouny Cxpended crass ase sVeerens oacwes Just osccs we Aioasedy sc eee tae eee $14, 264. 31 
Total amount expended... $4,514.76 
Pianos. 

Total amount expended $1,977. 50 
Lectures. 

Total amount expended $1, 438. 45 
School playgrounds. 

Total amount (GKPONGUEC Sabacesensaa domes bon ke ons as coceccded= seen sensi ccsewscuns sendedeucde $1, 500.00 
Total amount expended $499. 52 
Kindergartens. 

Total amount expended (exclusive of salaries) $2,073. 54 

$1.23 


Average amount per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) -_-. 


SUMMARY. 
RIMOUMG GX PEUUCUy GIANG LOLAI S66 od op exes Soviss ks Jetead.selc5s ~ cc onade bcos ae tie $1,618,568.39 
Average cost per pupil (including all high, normal, and manual training schools) for all z 
expenses except repairs and permanent improvements: 
1, On whole enrollment 
2. On average enrollment. 
3. On average attendance. . 


1 superintendent 
1 assistant superintendent 
1 assistant superintendent 2. 


1 director of intermediate instruction. 2, 600. 00 
1 supervisor of manual training. . 2, 200. 00 
9 supervising principals. .... 19, 415.00 
4 supervising principals. ... 7, 913. 88 
1 director of drawing--...... 1,500. 00 
1 assistant director of drawing @ 1,300. 00 
1 director of music.. ....--.....- 1,500.00 


1 assistant director of music¢..._. : 1,300.00 


1 director of physical training..... 1, 500.00 
1 assistant director of physical training «. 1,300. 00 
1 director of domestic science 1,500.00 
1 assistant director of domestic science a. 1,300. 00 
1 director of domestic art 1,500.00 
1,300. 00 

Saeco 1,800. 00 

1 assistant director of primary instruction. 1, 400.00 
2 assistants in department of primary instruction... 1,796. 83 
1 assistant in department of primary instruction@........-............-..-...----..-....- 950. 00 


1 director of kindergartens. -.-.............-....... 
1 assistant director of kindergartensa 


Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) .. 


@ Colored. 


42832—p c 1907—voL. 4——3 
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34 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
No.1 | No. 2. 
= ——_ po eh Ea 
; ined fawtemnle wae seme apes nner 131 
Number of teachers trained. .------------ Pr 9 


Aver: attendance = 
Nemes of teachers employed - 
Average salary 


$1,082.31 | $1,133, 38 


a Colored. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


y, ; Total 
| Central. | Eastern. | Western. Business.| (white), |MStreet.a een 
Ned | i 
Number of pupils  enrolle 
(boys, 1,203; Bitls, 2 148) .-.--- 1,108 335 a an 2, He pad 3, 35 
Average enrollment 994 306 ne a ae 534 2 * nt 
Average attendance. 935 292 yt aes biG po | 254 
Per cent of Sune 95.3 - p 2 7} ry es 
Sediness per month aera E 101.4 | 1029] 11,9 48,3) 104.1 593, 
Number of teachers employed. 18 24 Pe ilertesunleitonn 32 5 4 
Average salary paid: ....--.--- $1,152.63 | $997.75 | $968. , 066. ,030.13 | $1, o5g “ 
Cost of tuition per pupil (esti- s fe . 5 o 
ed on Eee aeeanvolimenty| $63. 40 $67.80 $55. 68 $47.00 $57.96 $61.73 $58, 64 
a Colored. pe 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
= eee 
ve Arm- 
McKinley. strong.2 | Total, 
= 
Number of pupils enrolled (boys, 620; girls, 410) we ay 1,080 
Average enrollment. .....-...- 506 306 856 
Average attendance... OCR iS 6 812 
Per cent of attendance...............---------- bri .3 94.8 
Average number of cases of tardiness per month - 36 29.4 173.5 
Number of teachers employed. . - - ---- - $1,007. 68 $9 30 66 
Average salary paid.......-.-..---.-----.-----------<- : etek 63. 61 $987. 65 
Cost Of tuition per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) . ---.--- $68.70 $88.15 $76.15 
« Colored. 
GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
- } 
White. | Colored.) Total, 
Number of pupils enrolled 15, 343 45, 739 
Average enrollment. 13,251 39,920 
Average attendance 12,538 37,530 
Per cent of attendan 94.5 93.9 
Average number of ca: 3,002.6 882.3 3,884.9 
Number of pupils dismissed . - 0 0 0 
Number of corporal punishm 37) - 19 56 
Number of teachers employed - . 713 362 1,075 
Average salary paid...............-. $740.03 | $695.05 $724. 88 
Average number of pupils to teacher ( 37.4 36.6 S71 
Cost of tuition per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) - - - @$20.76 | %$19.92 $20. 48 
a With increased cost of teaching 12 practice schools. 
+ With increased cost of teaching 6 practice schools. 
KINDERGARTENS. 
Number of pupils enrolled 942 2,395 
Average enrollment. -. 650 1,677 
Average attendance. _ 594 1, 489 
Per cent of attendance.........___..___- = 87.6 91.4 89.1 
Average number of cases ardiness per mon’ 2 136.9 42.9 179.8 
Number of teachers employed... ......___- 68 36 104 
Average salary paid $603.04 $597. 92 
Average number of pupils to the teacher (estima' | 
ment)... .. : r 15.1°} 18.0 16.1 
Cost of tuition per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) --- a $42.18 4 $35. 46 $39.57 


@ See table, p. 32. 
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35 
SPECIAL TEACHERS. 
White. | Colored. | Total, 
Music. ..- 10 7 17 
Drawing. = 7 Tai 14 
py Byelce training, 8 5 13 
verage salary pai S 
Music. -.. $826.50 | $845.16 $834.18 
Drawin, $927.86 | $825.00 | $876. 42 
Physical training $753.57 | $855.00 | $792.58 
Average cost per pupil for special tuition (estimated on the average en- 
Tollmeant) ceeesse | loeaene ahaa ase ieee deve e were pea ate oes aee | $0.77 $1.20 $0.92 
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Carpentr 13 5 18 
Daprest a acental | 16 6 22 
py omieanG Ce. DEON | 21 10 31 
e salary pai: : 
bu Onepetbryeeed ¢ | $353.84 $745.00} $823.61 
Domestic science. ---|. $728.19 | $824.33 $798.96 
Domestic art -| $691.66 | $715.11 $699. 23 
Average cost per pupil for manual training (estimated ‘on average. en- | 
TOllinad Gye msee meneame ete ent Dmg Se Nose ve cece is sess £ $1.43 $1.19 $1.35 
NIGHT SCHOOLS. 
Number of night schools were open | 60 60. 60 
Whole number of pupils enrolle 1,643 1,500 3,143 
Average number of pupils enrolled . . | 897 1,054 1,951 
Average number of pupils in attendance. . 697 880 1,577 
Per cent of attendance. <--+-+| 78.1 83.3 81.0 
Number of teachers including principals and directors...............-. | 45 | 39 84 
Average salary paid............--.----2---0e0e-200:- -.|- $128.88 | $128.43 | $128. 68 
Cost 0 taitOn: aie pupil (based on average enrollment) $6. 46 | $4.75 $5.54 


a For are schools. 


TasLEe IV'.—Whole enrollment of white pupils in the District of Columbia, by grades, 


Sor the school year ending June 30, 1907. 


Boys. Girls. | Total. 


{ 
Percent. 


Normal school... | 131 131 
High schools... 2 ae 2,764 
Manual training 5 2 i 612 
Eighth grade..... ae 1,363 2,453 
Savane 317 2,863 

3,436 


Seventh grade 


S| sREERFopopns 
FEZNSRNS2YBS 


2,004 3,980 
2,106 4,245 
2,026 4,160 1 
1,996 4,199 1 
2,335 5,060 1 
764 1,453 
TY crnorecstee: SOE Oe een 17,271 18,085 35,356 100. 00 


SUMMARY. 


Normal, high, and manual training schools_ - 
Grammar schools 
Primary schools. 
Kindergartens 
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2 ; mt of colored pupils in the District of Columbia, by grad 
Came cl ae hoot year & fing June 30, 1907. ee 


Boys. Girls. Total. | Per cent, 
82 | ane 
Resa 11 93 
Sera No ae epee ene eee oe og le oe) ae ae 
i school... - 1 2 7 
Manual training |} 204 479 683 3 40 
Fighth grade. - u 368 596 964 ea 
Seventh grade. Hl 502 730 1,232 7 54 
Sixth grade. 5 687 934| 1,621 one 
Fifth grade. 852 1,136 1,988 13 
Fourth grad 1,017] 1,182} 2,199 12.64 
Tnird grade. if 1,236 1,282 2,518 14 4g 
Second grade id 2,060 2,078 4,138 23, 81 
First grade. i 444 498 942 5 
Kindergartens baa 
Tee ee eee eee 7,730 9, 653 17,383 100. 09 
SUMMARY. 
Normal, high, and manual training schools-...-..--.--------- i set 2180 Mion | of 31 
Cram eheo ee ‘| 5,165] 5,678 | 10,843 62.33 
rimary Schools. .-..-:-.--++------+200sssvrseeesetesessssttatt 444 498 942 | 6 
Kindergartens. ..-...--------------++--+-+-000+2707> | ee 
TROER ee Si ee es ee ee ee ere 7,730 9,653 | 17,383 | 100.00 


Owned and rented school buildings used by the schools during the school year ending June 


80, 1907. 
Buildings.¢ 
Owned. Rented. - Total. 
Used Used Used 
Division. for ee for Sor oe Bor 
7 grades} man- grades} jan- [asset aren 
and | “nal |Total.| 2"4 ual | Total. | 22 ual | Total, 
kin- 7 kin- kin- r 5 
train- train- train- ; 
der- | jin der- | ‘ing. der- ing. 
Bats te. | gar | ote. Bar | ote. 
tens. SUES tens. 1 tens. = 
WHITE. 
First division. .- ab 1 12 yl Peete ae 1 12 1 13 
Second division. 3 9 3 12 
Third division 1 9 2 I 
Fourth division. 1 9 1 10 
Fifth division. 4 14 3 17 
Sixth division 2 i 2 13 
Seventh divi 1 9 Be 
Righth division. 2 10 
Ninth division. 2 10 
Total... 17 93 
COLORED. 
‘Tenth division. C2 esas 9 2 2 4 il 2 ‘ 
Eleventh divisi 12 1 13 5 1 6 17 2 ip 
ivisi CAZi See 13 CF Besaaaas 3 167 |Seeeenes 16 
11 1 12 | 2 1 3 13 2 15 
45, 2 47 12 4 16 57 6 68 
131 5 136 19 14 33 150 19 169 


2 Not including 5 high schools, 2 manual training schools, ir shi ildi 
b Including Industrial Home not owned by the schools. + al Bes ian Sete 
¢ Including Orphans’ Home not owned by the schools. 


——- 


= te 
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; uildings used by the schools during the school 5 
nd rented school b 130, 1907—Continued. Year ending June 

a 
ned 
0 Rooms.a 
Owned. Rented. a Totals. ae 
Used 

Used for eed Used Used 

for grades - grades| for 

neha Feely || atthe qd | Man- 

ual | Total. yh0 ual | Total. ree ual | 7 

ee train- in- i otal. 

train der- ie der- | train- 

ing, ar= y — Ing, 

ete. fens. | &te- tens, | ete. 
| at —_ 

13 5 8 98 18 
eee ald 15 85 15 ite 
4 2 2 82 6 88 
2 1 1 74 3 77 
4 87 5 7 12 88 i 99 
if UA Eecorea 3 3 75 4 79 
5 48 the 1 44 49 
estas. 54 5 6 59 1 60 
1 73 1 3 73 3 76 
30 693 15 36 51 678 66 744 
| = —- 
3 76 | cg 2 11 82 5 87 
7 76 7 1 8 76 8 84 
5 77 Be eer ee 3 75 5 80 
9 94 | 3 | 3 6 88 12 100 
24 | 323 22 6 28 | 321 30 351 
64| 1,016| 37| 42 79| 999| 96 | 4,005 


2 normal schools, 5 high schools, 2 manual training schools, repair shop, and aban- 
i ding 2 
Not includ Be 
tp sist Tne not pa ty oh 
6 Ine schoo “ : 
e hese ate eae ome not owned by the schooie. 
d{nclu 


not counted in this table. 


Text-books and supplies for the first eight grades. 


eee 


| 
| Quantity. Cost. 
] 
BOOKS. 
Mem ena ne 4 fn. 6 onan aa 660 1. 25 
Algebra, Wentworth’s.-.---- Rinsgegeerr : Pah Soe 
ie: , 598. 00 
Arigook and Cropsey’s..-- "672 161. 28 
Milne’s Elements of... 120 38. 40 
Milne’s Progressive First-..------.------------....-.- 120 33. 60 
puline serozresclvo BecOut==--a--e= 1,694 879.84 
See elementary; Belfield & Brooks’s.....- OF aad 
See aes rext-book, Vol. Iv.- ies a oe 
Prang’s Text-book, Vol. V. Le aa 
sup aphext-book, Vol. VI 2,670 | 1,168.13 
Prang’s Text-book, Vol. VIII ate aia 
Christmas Carol, Dickens’s. -- 218 136. 42 
Civil government, Local, State, and National—James & Sanford’s_____.___ 11. 5 
Cop Aicoks: normal review system: 7.200 eran 
GO KACepetin ai-=- Paes 67600 343.75 
Book No. 3 67600 343, (fe 
Book No. 4.. 5 fer 
mee E 23] Be 
Book No. y . 
Dictionary: 
Webster's High School. .. 72 56. 40 
Worcester’s Comprehensive. aS 816 743. 92 
English—Writing in English, Maxwell & Smith 240 144. 00 
yaueslne, Uzan gel wa ensue Mer Ie oe Fo eae 384 46. 40 
hy: 
Barret tars North America 2,500 Ere ea 
624 624.00 
1,104 1, 104. 00 
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Text-books and supplies for the first eight grades—Continued. 


Quantity, Cost 
$9 
pooks—continued. 
Grammar: ie 
Buehler’s Modern English. .--... By abe oe eaen neo cae me $552, 
The Mother Tongue, Arnold & Kettridge...---------------- 4 246, 
History: 660 
McMaster’s School History-- 1/380 528, 09. 
Montgomery’s American. . *398 1,104.09. 
Montgomery’s Beginners’. - - ee on 190, 
Turpin’s Short Stories from American History - ‘i 4 68, 
Hygiene Bron First Book on... Gee 50, 
Irving, Warner & Whittier. a8 147, 
Miles Standish.......--..--. = 5 47. 
Music readers, Modern Music Serie: fen 
Primer ee eee nad tee ase g= Sea Reoee we stone = en 7 848 385, 
First... 5 on 360, 
Second 5 oe 400. 
Third... oa 105, 
Old Greek Stories 86. 
Readers: 
cee ables c2c. = joccnecde aoc en spee on arenn= 2 Sacre ace ia 300 70. 
eath’s— 
WPhird ok deca obasee oe os es ceeek Dawe damn ne esas ae a ee ee 3,180 768, 00 
Fourth. 3,150 850, 
Lakeside Classics No. 46, Hawthorne, etc. -- | 372 44, 
Merrill’s Graded Literature— | 
RS tie so iy 2,016 
401 
2,712 865. 
» 040 731, 
ae a1. 
“ty 109. 
Step iterature— 66. 
Primer. BE A Seciue Sep yeak a bees one aisieins as snmbiesh osama © misree 672 168, 
1,680 420. 
2; 208 736, 
1,668 695. 
pies 612. 
144, 
204| 102.00 
Art education— 
Prang’s Text-book, Vol. I.--- 6 
Prang’s Text-book, Vol. IT- 6 
Prang’s Text-book, Vol. I1I.- 6 
elgg books: . 
reulating Ue a 
Deerslayer, The. - 108 21 
Ivanhoe, Scott’s.. 108 oni 
Last of the Mohicans............. 192 . 
Merchant of Venice (Macmillan ed.) 120 a 
Treasure Island, Stevenson's (Macmillan) -| 60 y 
ea se Told Me eae: 5 60 ie oe 
overnment— ips’s Nation and State -- oan 
seed eis a ie 100 64. a 
entley’s Song Primer. -- 
Laurel Song Book th 90. 00 
lers— , 
Brooks’s Primer-..... 
Birds of Washington 1,050 =a 


Four-footed Americans. 
The Book of Fables and 
The First Science Book 
Word Analysis, Swinton’s-.- 
Word and Sentence Book, Me: 


Blackboard pointers 
Bea rubbers. 
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ext-books and supplies for the first eight grades—Continued. 


Quantity.| Cost, 
supPLirs—continued. 
s manila 
bas 1) eee 9,600 $11.91 
2 bY 97600 
4 DY $600 182 
af DY OF sca ianeeeeees o-oo" eee one nal quarts. . 4,960 02 
ack -one-half pint cans... 600 os 
Ba Ste rt te mR a mee pounds. . 1,500 Toi 
i apmamampianencte i 15 12.15 
pints ae ie 
hair. ft yards 400 its 
lete. : a 259. 50 
akes.. , 182.00 
13,800 276.00 
100,332 | 3,009. 96 
32,000 | 1,536.00 
36,000 | 1,728.00 
50, 000 2, 400. 00 
3, 5884) 1,408. 08 
Le 3,950.00 
practl’e---<) 1 Tnanila, 2 is 455709 1,713.82 
Wrap tord’s Utopian 16-ounce jars. - q if 1,336 
Pas! i 
pencils: , pixon’s A. G. 8. SM... a 
Drawing. Oxon, Metropolitan ee 3 900.38 
Student's, Dixon, Metropoliton } et 352.00 
penholders, E. Faber Der ab sa re 23 3 8.8 
Pens, esterbrook’s No. 556----- See pe 22m 
aad 100 
red =a 
Colo 100 0.00 
°288 1.92 
600 352. 80 
500 115.00 
100 74.00 
Bs c--esenses Het 74.00 
1,500 120.00 
50 42.00 
148 13.14 
2 2.50 
aS 26,995. 71 
ADDITIONAL = 
of custodian ------------ 
eae of assistant custodian 
Pauling ’s--s-ss--0=>-=" "=~" 
otal. ---=---------------- 
Grand total.------------ 


The whole number of pupils enrolled in the eight grades that were 
supplied with books was 45,739, making the cost per pupil for all 
books, supplies, and miscellaneous expenses $1.176, and the cost for 
books alone $0.522. 

The cost of books was distributed as follows: 


Grade. of Total cost.| cost per 
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The cost of supplies and 


45,739 | 29, 926.71 | 
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of Total cost, 


The cost of books, supplies, and miscellaneous items was distyj] 


uted as follows: 


ce) 
pupils. 


Number 
f Total cost. 


$6, 345. 43 


miscellaneous items was distribute d 


Ave) 
cost 


Tage 
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Cost of text-books, by grades, for each year. 


ine 
ber of 


Suse 


PRZESba 
Ssues 


SPS St 8 0 1 OO. Oe oe 
oO 
~ 


8e82 


| Average || 


Total | cost per Y 
ear. 
cost. | “Dupll. 
FIFTH GRADE. 


3, 080. 
2; 388.91 
3,561.53 
2) 116.41 
3, 168. 
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SSeER Sez 
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Oe OY CLO eo 


CO et et tt tt 


saugceeee; 


ose Be pe ae be ye se 9 ye GO G9 CO 9 OO 
ESSSUSSRSSasksE 


wer 


B52 


99 99.59 
a 
Z 


qabeeeeese 


euges 


PeBwewwremwsyey 
SRSEZS2E5 


ee 


g 
g 


ind 
a 
BESSRBLAIUBSRSS 
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ESSZENASSSE 


2 
5 


bes 
vv 


SRSESSRSARSES ER 
BeRSSRRSLERAETE 


SOs sO be BO ye 09 ye OLS OV 
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eee 


asta 


Susswaeceessxzs 


DOD 9 £9. 9 09 19.2 DIN 
5 = 


HRSRSZSEASSSaRS 


BESRSSSEERER 


De pene ee pp 


“ 
= 


41 


Aver; 
cost per 
Pupil. 


ee885R 


o 
=I 
a 


gugaesse: 


4.725 


te 


g2zeshausaea 


aad 
85 


Es 


576 
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42 BOARD OF EDUCA 
Cost of supplies and of miscellancous expenses, by grades, for each year. 
- Average Num- 
Year tert pone cost per Year. berof | Total | 
A pupils.| °°’ | pupil. pupils,, Cost. 
a 
FIRST GRADE. FIFTH GRADE. 
8,005 | $1,793.00 4,657 | $3,150.83 
8,076 | 2,029.06 47602 | “sans 
8,446 | 2,674.81 a'sss | 1’711 34 
8,148 | 2,719.07 4;404 | 2 008.35 | 
8,472 | 3,269.48 4,656 | 2) 17o38 
8,475 | 3,121.56 41743 | 2’ 101 24 
$1949 | 3,776.29 4/309 | 2'9on'Ss 
8,849 | 4,261.17 4,881 | 2,557.75 
8,849 | 4,758.20 4,903 | 1,710.89 
9,036 | 2,105.60 5,043 | 2,391.48 
9)415 | 3,163.77 54| 275s ¢ 
9,063 | 4,378.24 5,309 | 3! 
9,126 | 4,877.31 3,500 | 3! 
91313 | 4,112.84 3,602 | 3, 
8,950 | 5,062.99 5/co1 | 3) 
9,198 | 5,007.47 
| 
2,6 
5,814 | 1,591.31 -274 24 
5,904 | 1,834.51 -310 4 
6,014 | 2,239.98 +372 ay 
5,921 | 1,839.62 2311 erage! 
6,099 | 3,453.64 564 1887-44 | 
6,196 | 3,597.07 -580 | Basten 
6,472 | 3,873.82 1598 ries 
6,310 | 3,984.07 +631 ene 
6,067 | 3,635.79 1599 easey) 
6,336 | 1,690.16 2267 Bas er 
6,558 | 2,173.47 331 Blogs a 
6,656 | 3, 455.59 2519 Bein 
6,517 | 3, 889.03 596 eee 
6,737 | 3,843.59 571 |] Bigs os 
6,706 | 3,406.99 1508 || 
6,717 | 4,387.81 +653 
1,630.04 
5,390 | 2,270.45 5. 
5,223 | 2,348.59 
5,153 | 2,143.84 
5,608 | 2,135.95 
5,687 | 2,435.14 
5,808 | 2,639.84 
5,761 | 2,993.87 
6,053 | 3,210.27 E 
6,130 | 4,276.47 809. 
5,906 | 3,473.12 5M. 
6,024 | 3,356.49 bar. 
6,183 | 3,700.34 354. 
6,313 | 3, ytise b 
6,400 | 4, 418. SL 
6,479 | 3, 657.83 
6,359 | 3,753.44 Se avai? 
2,685 | 1,834.04 
Aes || eae 
Sos batt Vd , 1269. 66 
Soul | 2200;37 | 1ag0 21882 | 1.5880 
4,776 | 1,971,71 1413 747 | 1,625.79 
4,725 | 1,877.66 398 2,863 | 1,520.05 
5,055 | 1,946.77 | 385 2/888 | 1,024.19 
5,150 | 3,102.39 7602 2,904 | 1,643.33 
5,426 | 2,683.08 | 494 2/988 | “1,721.37 
5,375 | 2,850.76 530 2,950 | 2,251.75 
| 5,500 | 2)151.91 =300 3,071 | 2) 429.70 
| 5,819 | 1,275.23 -219 3,192 | 2,169.99 
| 5,745 | 1,466.10 1255 3,136 | 2,400.12 
| 5,751 | 1,928.53 335 
5,980 | 3,208.99 [B37 
6,102 | 3,171.93 "520 
6,092 | 3,590.84 -591 
6,233 | 4,325.96 “604 


a, —— er 


Cost of all t 
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ext-books and supplies, including misee 


each year. 


Num- 
ber of 
pupils. 


Total. 
cost. 


Average 
cost per 


Year. 
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pare) 
oe 
a 


ancous expenses 
; 


48 
by grades, for 


a 


Total. | Aver: 
Cost. | cost Se 
=a Pup; 
$9, 835, 
3,087. Spe 
3 o06. 63 1874 
3,008. 29 “ 
- 681 
$165.65 | 1409 
4,117.65 ~ 868 
3,606.24) ate 
7, 285. 50 1.499 
6,276.53 1.289 
7,971.77 L582 
8,000.82] 7:38 
8, 423. 81 1.189 
7,817.39 1.408 
7,748.80 | 1 35 
6, 650.75 1.187 
. 
15, 407. 45 4. 
2,922.79 te 
2, 806.37 Ratt 
7,804.70 2.001 
4,775.78 1.267 
7,223.02] 1179 
$923.13) 1734 
5, 619. 93 1.395 
6,510.73 1580 
5,254. 69 1.261 
6, 599. 41 1.550 
8,630.94 2.071 
7, 603. 90 1.728 
7,380. 91 1.585 
9,247. 45 1.980 
15,738.94 5.271 
3,735.79 1.208 
4,342. 00 1.357 
4,263.37 13h 
3,927.03 1.241 
5,111.45 1.562 
4, 173. 68 1.255 
5, 082. 39 1.544 
4,876.39 1.512 
5, 439. 00 1.649 
6, 544. 54 1.858 
5, 895. 54 1.687 
5,273.79 1.429 
4,969.16 1.298 
14, 594. 87 5.678 
3, 497. 87 1.274 
3,229.53 1.201 
3,858. 04 1.412 
2,675.06 1995 
3,210.32 1.168 
3,479. 52 1.218 
4,660.31 1.613 
4,514. 42 1,554 
9,349.06 3.129 
5,577.36 1,890 
7,123.35 2.320 
3,779.98 1.184 
4,728. 27 1.507 
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Taste V.—Growth of the schools since the year 1880, 
Average number of pupils enrolled 
ee I. 
First nine divi- | Tenth-thirteenth | 
sions. divisions. | 
School year ending June 30— 
Per cent Per cent 
Number.| of Number. of 
increase. increase, 
15: 027 | seeeseoee 6:573;|.05 =... 
15, 494 310 6, 567 20.09 
16, 063 360} 6,763 2.98 
16, 524 2.80} 7,070 4.53 
16, 642 71| 7,225 219 
17, 468 4.90| 7,689 6.42 
18,720 7.10 8,191 6.52 
19, 285 3.00 8,448 3.13 
19, 762 2.40| 8,791 4,06 
20,477 3.60 | 9,088 3.37 | 
21,077 2.90 9,289 2.21 | 
21,599 2.60| 9,702 4.95 
22, 264 3.00 9,942 2.47 
22,395 -59 | 10,097 1.56 } 
23; 483 4.85 | 10,141 43 | 
23,798 1.32 10, 046 a.94 
24/347 2.26, 10,296 2.48 | 
25,261 3.75 10, 420 1.20 
26, 243 3.88| 10,578 Lb 
26,742 1.90} 10,171 a3.84 
27, 637 3.34 10, 474 2.97 | 
28,741 3.99 | 10,660 1.77 | 
29; 648 3.15 | 11,010 3.29 
29, 846 - 66 10, 959 a. 46 
30, 653 2.70 11,477 4.71 
» 29,566 3.54) ¢13,844 20. 62 
30,064 1.68| 13,921 155 
30,747 2.27) 14,847 6. 65 | 


a Decrease. aS 
Colored schools of the first nine divisions transferred to the tenth-thirteenth divisions, 


¢See note >. 
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45 
rollment of pupils in the white and colored schools a 
yf._Average ai teachers employed for cach year since 1880, nd the nwmber 
LE ; 
TAB: 
EYECSE® Seago ‘Teachers 
ivi- | Tenth-thirteenth 
irst nine divi ivi Total, 
fie Fi sions. divisions. Whole 
A (aos | numb, 
pool ees Per cent Per cent Percent | "em." Increase, 
seb yune ‘ber ot Number. Bip OF Number. of ployed 
Se meal | rereaices increase. increase. 
Se 
eee G/573)\2-2--+-0+)) (21/600; see 434 

ee 3°10 6,567 | 20.09 | 29' og] 213 rl ec # 

3.60| 6,763 2.98 | 29 s96 3.46 485 ef 

29) 70) £53) aoa! 535| BB a 
+71 7,225 2.19 23, 867 Lil 525 20 
4.90 7, 689 6. 42 25, 157 5.40 555 30 
7.10 8,191 6.52 26,911 6.97 595 40 
3.00| 8, 448 3.13 | 27°73 3.05 620 25 
2.40 8,701) 4.06] 28'553| 308 654 34 
3.60| 9,088| 3.37| 29/565; 95 683 fe 
2.90 | 9, 289 2.21 30,366 2.70 745 52 
2.60! 9.702 4.25 | 31,301 3.07 795 50 
3.00) 9,942 2.47 | 32/206 2.89 845 By 
159| 10,097 1.56 | 32/492 "39 305 hy 
4.85 | 10,141 -43| 33,624| 34g 942 7 
1.32 10, 046 a.94 844 -65 991 49 
2.26 10, 296 2. 48 34, 643 2.36 1,081 40 
3.75 10, 420 1.20 35, 681 2.99 1,071 40 
3.88 | - 10,578 1.51| 36,891 3.19} 1/107 36 
1.90 10,171 43.84 36,913 025 51,159 52 
3.34} 10,474 2.97 38, 111 3.24 61,226 67 
3.99 | 10,660 1.77 | 39,401 3.38] b1' 983 57 
3.15) 11010) 3.29) 40658] 319] a8 40 
. 66 10,959 a.46 40, 305 +36) 01,371 48 
2.70| 11.477 4.71) 42'130 3.24| b1'495 54 
@3.54 | 413,844) 420.62 43, 410 3.03 | 51,478 53 
1.68| 13,921 55 » 985 1.32| 01)536 58 
2.27 14, 847 6. 65 45,594 3.65) 01,575 39 


6 pedes ‘kindergarten teachers. 


Is of the first nine divisions transferred to the tenth-thirteenth divisions. 
cred schools 
a See note ¢. 
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Taste VII.—Average en 


tuition, and rates 0, 


BOARD OF EDUC 


ment of pupils, the number of teachers em 
4 TE. ates for each year since 1880. Ploy 


ATION DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


ed, the COSt op 


Average enroll- Teachers. Cost (excludin 
ment. manent improve aa Per 
8) ad 
ai | oa ya i 
School year ending Per cent | Number ase 
ane Total. of em- _| Increase. eat Aggregate 
‘increase. | ployed. enrolls mount. 
ment) 
Sere 434 |.....---.-| $16.95 | $366, 
213 461 o7| “17.28 | “sai’3ia- a 
3.46 485 24 17.44 | 398754, 
3.36 505 20| 17.78 | 4191594 ¢g 
1 525 90| 18.22] 435/032! 79 
5.40 555 30} 18.66} 469; 550.51 
6.97 595 40| 17.76) 477,993. 67 
3.05 620 2% | 1911] 509; 194.0 
2.95 654 34] 19.11 | 845,717. 71 
3.54 693 39} 20.11] 594,774.73 
2.70 745 52] 21.58] 655,310.08 
3.07 795 50| 21.44] 671, 124'o8 
2.89 845 50| 22.49] 724, 521. 93 
-89 895 50 23.93 |. 776,616.53 
3.48 942 47 | 24.56 |" 825; 992° 84 
-65 991 49| 24.78 | 838, 757.60 
2.36 | 1, 031 40| 25.23 | 882,973.18 
2.99) 1,071 | 40| 26.03 | 913, 505.79 
3.19 | 1,107 36 | 26.07 | 959, 804. 34 
225 | 21,159 52] 27.13 | 988, 415.25 
3.24 | @1,226 67 27.87 | 1,062, 174.74 
3.38 | 21,28 57 27.70 | 1,091, 527.38 
3.19 | 21,323 40 29.68 | 1,206, 742. 17 
“35 | 1,371 48 | 29.39 | 1,199) 209: Gi 
3.24 | 21,425 54) 30.71 jel, 293, 912. 44 
3.03 | 1,478 53 31.61 |¢1, 372, 490. <2 
i ee De 58} 32.94 Jel, 449, 211. 93 
3.65 | 21,575 39) 35.11 | 1,601, 084. 15 
> Decrease. ¢ Includes deficiency appropriations 


a Includes kindergarten teachers. 


ee 
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47 
Whole enrollment of pupils mn white and col 
ee ond he Olored scho 
TABLe vy, teachers employed, the cost of turtion for each year since ee Scene em of 
Whole enrollment. Cost (exetuaing reny aos 
Teachers nacluding re 
| Derm: rent and 
‘ oe. ments)" '™Prove- 
ee rar Tenth-thir- S 5 
se reh teenth divisions. | Total. a 3s a : 
ply : = vey 5 
pial, | =e | ~) Hes & & 
sang | ii kl] 3 I 
en Per cent P 5 ase 3 
e Percent) Nyum- ‘ Num- | Percent] 2% | 5 |Ze8 a 
Jun num-|ofin- | Yor | fim | Narr | otine | of ayaa) +5 # 
|| Ae crease. crease. | G° | 5 3 toe Sid 
& |s|558| % 
- Lol) =< 3 
Paes fy 
eavacart oe 26,439 |. 22.2.2...) 434 3 
ae 1.05 | 27,209 |"""""3:95"| 461 |°57"|843-85 | $366, 190. 51 |. 
@.63| 8,289| 1.75 | 273320 “07 | 485 | 24 | 1420 | Sb sts 19 [ais 
to | 8.710 5.07 | 28) 546 4.48 | 505 | 20 | 14.69 | $08)254.54| 4.44 
6-98 | 9,167] — .24| 30,388] 6.45 Eos | 5p, | 14-0 | 419, 504e0 | $44 
Ot | 97508 4.70 | 30, 865 1-56 | 555 | 30 | 15.21 | op 82-79 | 3.67 
4.37 | 10,138 5. 62 | 32, 336 476 | 505 | 40 | 14.78 | dpy' oo 31 | 7.93 
3.94 | 10,345 2.04 | 33,418 3.34) 620 | 25 | 1595 | 324799367 | 179 
3 1o lito |  Lirlaesea| £28| 6541 34] 1h 6s | BB1M01) oe 
3.29 | 11,170 1.17 | 35, 764 2.62) 693 | 30 | 1662 | Serge 7l | 7.17 
3.55 | 11,438 2.39 | 36,906 G19 | 745) 52 | 17.75 | Ose sia ie | 898 
3.47 | 12,132 6.07 | 38,386 4.01 | 795 | 50 | 17:48 | Gop 310-08 | 10.17 
3.96 | 12, 280 1.21 | 39,678 3.36) 845 | 50 | 1996 Toe sar 79s 
86 | 12 Clie . , 521.93 | 7195 
vid | a oe| 5) 9 39-53 | 776, 616.53 | 7.19 
oe || Hae 2.16| 901 | 49 | 20.18 | Saeser SA | 6.38 
fee || 2-18 | 1,031 | 40 | 20 50 | gp’ goq 00 | 1-54 
A rate 1.25 | 1,071 | 40 | 21.60 | giz aye t8| 518 
ee lagers |. 3.96 | 1,107 | 36 | 21:47 | gag’ spo 22 | 3-56 
re all 1-92 (61,150 | 52 | 21.98 | ogg’ ais sa | 08 
ee aias 2.10 |01, 226 | 67 | 29183 {1,063 tee 28 | 2-98 
508 is 1.96 )01,283 | 57 | 23:01 Woon ser ag | 248 
bell as 2.11/01, 323 | 40 | 24:70 {1 206945 SS | yo? 
ett ede 64 '1,371 | 48 | 24. 60 |r 199’ Som AY | 10.55 
el eas 2-14 61, 425 | 54 | 95.98 |e}, 903 919.04 | 12 
eats a oe] 8 | BE aang | ea 
4 , 48 [1,536 | 58 | 27.87 |e1'449/o11.03 | & 
Beg 1-43 (PL, 575 | 39 | 30.35 |1, 601, 084.15 | eae 


se. 
° aides kindergarten teachers. 


ficiency appropriations. — 
se Ince ols of the first nine divisions transferred to the tenth-thirteenth divisions, 


F EDUCATION DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


48 BOARD O 
i buildings each 
2 ded for rent, and sites and 98 each year 
Tapue [X.—Amount exper Las to 1907, inclusive. Srom the veage 
- Sitesand | School year ending = - 
School year ending Rent. | puildings. | June 30— | Rent. Sites 
June 30— | _————_|_ Puilay; 
$74,998. 24 $9, 805, 
103, 416. 91 9648 09 | $86, 
253, 609. 73 14, 736. 50 3 
103, 141. 47 14, 18809 | }89, 
103, 563. 94 || 14, 934. 09 1 51, 
118, 400. 00 13, 420. 00 73° 600. 
61, 130. 04 | 13,968.09 | 22,127 
73, 085. 34 15,092.31 | 99807, 
239,150.77 | 15, 641.73 398! Oo. 
332, 312. 44 | 14,131. 50 | 534000, 
240, 467. 39 14,193. 50 | 94 944. 
229, 078.00 | 14, 236. 00 179) 200. 
220, 344. 47 6 -| 15,218.50 | 99/3 
42, 270.36, || 19072. ceatacaeeaateurene: 17,484. 94 aa. 
1 ” 
Tneludes $3,219.03 paid out of appropriation for rent of buildings or rooms to comply with compalgge 
aln p eu 


education law. 
FIRST DIVISION. 


. eo 5 . | os 
o/c ¢ -|3 -| 2 | a 1 
uel 2 Cy s os ° 2 
School and location. &/&/213/68/2/8/ 3/5 
ala] &]& t| | &| fo 
41 Sle [eanteelese lie) © | sare 
| | wey S 
SIE RS elals\EiS|8)augs 
alglala|e/a BiZiSig 
C= | —| ae 
th and Eight- 
ATA a oar E -|1) i) a) 2) 2) 2 1 1 ‘Sonia 
, Fourteenth and Q streets nw ay jal 3 8]ag 
Tenigos S street nw., between Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth streets.......-.-.------------------- 2) 1) 1] 1) 1) 1) 1) 1! 1! 20 for ell 
Force, Massachusetts avenue, between Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth streets nw... Saf 2] 22] 2 eo oe ed | 1)... | 1S 
Franklin, Thirteenth and K streets nw =: bs fives bey Pere I$ by J] fe dd ....@12 ey, 
Harrison, Thirteenth street, between V and W } 
streets NW less eee oon wee- a enea ene nee eae eee ls asad] 1) 1 | a 
Hubbard, Kenyon street, between Eleventh and 
Twelfth streets nw sof Vp Lp Ly Dy Va 1|....] sag 
Johnson, School and Grant streets nw 1 pe) bar BY a te he pe ut 1 |.....] <Se 
Johnson Annex, Mount Pleasant. : = Bees Seto pore beat Sa Sean me 1\94 
Morgan, between Champlain and Eighteenth | : 
etrests DW. SSolee. meee enna eee Lp oD oD] Lai ay] 1 |. 1 [AON RR 
Ross, Harvard street, between Eleventh and . 
and Thirteenth streets nw..-..---.-...-.....-.- DR PS UW i) BY Wy | Ui J Bi en Ug ey! 
Thomson, Twelfth street, between K and L streets 
nw. ~ 1 4/6 
1017 Twelfth street nw-- 1/48 
= 12 
| | 1 12 12 


a One room used for cooking school. 

» One room used for cooking and 1 room for cutting and fitting school. 

¢ Including assistant kindergarten teacher. 

4 Eight practice schools under supervision of 4 normal teachers. 

¢ One room used by normal school and 4 for other purposes. 

f eet 4 oe school-teachers. 

7 One room used for cooking school, 1 for manual training, and 1 f i i 5 

Bone school eee noua in a hall room. ea ee ene on te 
ne room used for cooking school and 1 room for manual training. 

7 One room for kindergarten and 7 for other purposes. on 


| 
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TastE I1.—Showing condition of buildings. 
! 
a | Ventila- | Water- Owned 
es How Light. tou closets. |Playrooms.| Yards, or 
heated Tented. 
—__ 

peoena Excellent - Goode...) Good_..._..| Small... Owned 
Furnace - Good Walrescces Insufficient Do. 

Sleedo Excellent. | Excellent .| Excellent Do. 
Steam do... | : Do. 
---40 “ldo. 6 - Do. 
_..do dons Excellent - soos Do. 

“| Furm “"do...-| Excellent .|..._. domiea Excellent __. Do. 
Gl sidotsca: Good sires. ess: F ‘io Do. 
-- Good....-| Foor......-| Good..... C teh ke - 5 
Stoves- i Excellent ___ 
Furnace Se aceoe doses ° Se Coe 
aly isFalrs cess a 

“Steam. -- 


: oms Poor. . 
«oye pay om insuflent, 
‘ i con a - , 
d oa ered ponoold and for manual training and cooking. 
e 5 i " 


7 Used for kindergarten and office purposes. 


TasieE III.—Showing half-day schools. 


Half-da 
ReHColen Grades of 
i-day 
Building. schools, 
1907. | 1906. 1907. 


Shourng distribution of pupils by grades, attendance, and average number 
TABLE IV— per teacher. 
Average Average number 
Wholeen- Average en- - * 
cracls rollment. roliment, | 4aily attend-| of pupils per 
e | ance. teacher, 1907. 
—  — - = 7 a 
Based on| Based on 
Grade. 
pore ~ os hol 
1907. | 1906. | 1907. | 1906. | 1907. | 1906. | 1907. | 1906. Surclie oxorere 
ment. ment. 
11} 538| 492] 473} 438] 453| 410 44.8 38.1 
Fighth..-- 4, oe 490 445 419 419 399 42.7 37.0 
Seventh. 543 431 459 | 454 432 46.3 40.0 
582 484 499 451 470 47.3 40.3 
540} 460) 460} 431] 430 44.5 38.3 
550 471 | 465 442 435 42.1 36.2 
437 433 408 402 45.8 39.7 
445 425 410 389 50.6 40.4 
3,701 } 3, 598 | 3,465 | 3,367 45.4 38.9 
179 138 157 119 44.5 29.8 
Rit 101 97 | 4,586 | 4,54 | 3,890 | 3,7 3,625 | 3, 486 45.4 38.4 
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50 BOAR 
tardiness of j 
e rcentage of attendance, cases of pupils 
Taste V.—Showing Pt g and tardiness of teachers. » and Ser9g 
_| Cases of tardiness. liars 
Percent | oe | Tarai. | Substitute ga 
attends ness of | ics 
Month. ance, | 1906-7. | 1905-6. |teachers,) 14). ~ 
1906-7. 7. | 1905-6 
SS SS | eee | 
eee 96.9 171 170 3 210 | 
September-..---------+---77777777777 95.4 833 716 13 65. 4 
October. . - 95.6 936 892 16 hs 0 70 
November. 92.6 819 665 24 sey #5 
December. - 92.3 1,090 1, 063 27 110.8 ao 
January - 92.0 1,014 837 18 mone 108.0 
ebruery 92.5 731 854 3 ie eo 
arch. .- 91.5 624 488 8 ay we 
April. 92.3 974 861 12 ae 50.8 
ae Bets icnss | 92.8 342 342 10 14.0 81.9 
Te. oe ee ete eal ates 7,534| 6,888 134| 5201 
otal meee tcus cen anne rend 12.0 bi, 


of graduates from normal schools, colleges, kindergarteng 
’ 


=, i ber 
Taste VI.—Showing numbe ond nongraduates. 


Washington Normal School No. 1 
Other normal schools. - 


Kindergartens. -.-- anes 
Nongraduates of above courses. - - - 


a Includes 2 teachers of the normal school. 
b Includes 1 teacher of the normal school. 


SECOND DIVISION. 
TasiE I.—Showing location of buildings and distribution of schools by buildings. 


$l$lelelglels g 
= } . J o 
B/G)S 3/8/81 813/ 5 
School and location. els/&/&la]& sea & | 
S\ElslelBlE|ele|s 
misSiPif£®|/sia ° a 5 
one Hi/S/e;s/si/ais 
AlalalaAl|ma|/el/a\/ze/e 
Abbot, Sixth and L streets nw.....-.----+-------- 1) 1] 1] aft} 4 
Gage, Second street, above U street nw 2 Pane ts Pe 8 fs A Pt A be fe 
Henry, P, between Sixth and Seventh streetsnw..| 1 2/ 1) 2) 2) 3 
Merse, R, between Fifth street and New Jersey tl lies vie 
AVENUE MW... .-..--------- 2 e =o enes enne nee ee | i a 3-4} 1 
Phelps, Vermont avenue, between T and U street 
nw. ee Fs A gaa Uy Pi ere) ot) | al 
5B Mes fe 2) (Pk) foe bl Ro 
1) 1] 9 Ey fs Ba ty Fa) 
1) | 1 AE eG al 
pA Bees Os fae Pe |} 
9/ 9) 10) 11/13) 11 
8| 9} 10] 11] 12) 13 
¢ Including assistant kindergarten teacher. . 


» Four practice rooms under supervision of 2 normal teachers. 
¢Inclu 1 kindergarten practice teacher of the normal school. 
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Tape II.—Showing condition of buildings, 


Ventila-~ 


: Water 14 
Parad! Light. tion. closets. poor 
z. , 
B aildin a 
ae eaeaeeand Excellenta| Fair...... Excellent .| None - 
Good. 
Fair... 


* tnwi.-.| Hot bebe | PB Ect abeatet eee, iG Tel 24 
tree’ | 
2s 
ax rooms excellent; # Boor 4-roem addition is completed the yard will be too small, 
a nt ampie, 5 ; , “ 
b ie es fur eee but with modern urinals. Teachers’ closet without sufficient water 
G cates 
4 Indica 


ition. 
seure. 1se on account of muddy condi 
vant for ordinary itistactory in 8 rooms. 


TasLe III.—Showing half-day schools. 


4 100) j rades, and by classes of the McKinle Manual Tra’ 
is manual training for & Mennat Training School, 


ining School. 


Half-day | Grades ot | x 
. schools. half-day apored 
Building. = schools second 
| 1907. | 1906. 1907. grade, 1907. 
4 
2 
z 
4 
2 
4 
2 
4 
24 


Showing distribution cf pupils by grades, attendance, and average number 
TaBLe IV.— per teacher. 
r ToreCnare Average | Average number of 
Number of Whole en- Average en feos I 
schools. rollment. roliment. ae iad | Pupils Per teacher, 
Grade. | pee on| Based on 
7. 6. | ole | aver: 
1907. 1906. 1907. | 1906. | 1907. | 1906. | 1907. | 1906. enroll- | enrol 
| ment. | ment. 
9 8 327 262 36.3 33.5 
9 9 417 331 46.3 41.4 
10 10 471 394 47.1 41.2 
11 il 503 429 45.7 41.5 
13 12 523 439 40.2 36.3 
li} 13] 488 437 44.3 40.6 
15 13 534 419 35.6 31.2 
15 16 620 471 41.3 34.0 
93 92 | 3,883 3,182 41.7 37.1 
5 4 230 lll 46.0 32.8 
98 96 | 4,113 36.9 
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52 
tardiness of qi 
9 nlage of attendance, cases of pupils 

NIE) Nice AA ake os tardiness of teachers. PUs, and abse 

Fame [Caer OF ATES ag, [Seba pee 
Month. evens 1906-7. | 1905-6. teachers. sped 
1906-7. 1906-7, ™ | 1905-5 
—_—— | | re 9 Ngee 
BU oe inet ee 
oa | 95.0 92 128 5 2.0 
September 95.7 531 424 5 62.0 32.9 
October. --- 95.7 468 491 4 86.0 33.5 
November 93.6 469 466 5 37.0 64.9 
December. 93.4 649 570 10 70.0 26.5 
January... 93.2 597 458 Site ares 50.5 
February - 93.6 425 404 Cl bag 35.5 
March... - 92.8 458 304 11 60.5 57.9 
April... 93.4 424 322 6 52.0 34.9 
$3 94.4 229 171 1 11.0 20 
} — 0 
TO aieeee ie eee eco opve way we 4,342 3,738 62 529.5 a; 
=, te re: = > a 
. , chools, colleges, kindergartens 

Taste VI.—Showing graduates from ease ges, garlens, and non. 
Washington Normal School No. 1 a7 
Other normal schools... ..---..---------- a1 
Colleges... .-----.---- 1 
Kindergartens. ....-.----------------- ; ag 
Nongraduates of above courses....--.-----------+--- zs 10 


a Including 1 teacher of the normal school. 


THIRD DIVISION. 


Taste 1.—Showing location of buildings and distribution of schools by buildings, 


TS 
.| 6 5 F 3 3 
SI3iolelslefe].|8 a 
EVEIS(S/B/E/e/2/%) | alse 
School and location. = 2/&/6/4]a|= B | & | Slag 
SIslslqaliblelseie! 8i ais | 
o S1S)/s/n/35/] 8 ]'6 
Me RIS/Sl/a/8/2/8/8/8ls . 
Alala;ea/e/Alala|Mlalg Zz : 
Fra al 
Brent, Third and D streets se.....-......-....-.-. soe aS sl OP aye 9/ 8] 9 
Dent, ‘Second street and South Carolina avenue se.|....| 1| 1} 1; 1] 1] 2] 2 10] g jay | 
Edmonds, Ninth and D streets ne.-...........__. IPB) eel f aly ae || u WE 9] 8] 9 
Hilton, Sixth, between B and C streets ne.......- Patio! sey a 1{ a} 1]....| 9 | Sgiuna 
Lenox, Fifth, between G and Virginia avenue se.-| 1} 1} 1] 1] 1] 1] 2] 2]....! 10 8} 10 
Maury, B, between Twelfth and Thirteenth \ celeste foals pat |) a 1{ it 1 9] 8 9 
streets ne. 1-2 Rage - 
Peabody, Fifth and C streets ne. Li | 2252) 832 ee Leleels |e || 12 ora 12 |a15 
Towers, Eighth and C streets se PRY ees ah ota b aU) rhs > aa hy 8} 10 
Wallach, D, between Seventh and Eighth streetsse| 1| 1 2) 3) | 93) P22 eee 11" | 15° haa 16 
Total number of schools: | re] Ts|- = 
1907.. 8 | 10 | 11 | 13 | 12 | 12 | 145} 12] 3| 95 82 | 98 
1906. . 8 | 10 | 11 | 13 | 12) 12/14/12] 3) 95] 82] 100 


@ Including assistant kindergarten teacher. 
> One school accommodated in small hall room. 
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TABLE TI.—Showing condition of buildings. 
; Ventila- Water- Play (a) 
Light. tion. closets. rooms Yards. ene ox 
ie ee eed 
o|; GO0d/saes2 Excellent . 
pie teat: Sa 


Stoves---- 


a Used fo 


r manual training, 
+ Used for manual training 


cooking, and cutting and fitting. 
and cooking. 


Tassie I1I.—Showing half-day schools. 


Building. 


Half-day | Grades of | Number 
schools. | half-day | above sec- 
—,...—| schools, | ond grade, 
1907. | 1906. 1907. 1907. 

5 2 : ee Be wane saan 
4 bY 2 ieee per eer 
Fil: SIU | Seg 
2 4 Aer Py Be aed eee 
rained | ota beef fate 2 or 
2 2 Spy 4 > Ses ED 
2 2 LEP S| ee eee 
4 4 1a COE oe A ee oe 
Zien 2 (ide, | Se ae 
24 PO Oech! ba 


ng distribution of pupils by grades, attendance, 


and average number 


Number of 


per teacher. 

u Fi Average number 

Whole enroll- | Averageen- | Average daily ? ts 
i pe rollment. attendance. oe aide per 
| Based on| Based on 

whole | average 

1906. | 1907. | 1906. | giroli- eens 

ment. ment. 
236 284 273 40.7 37.2 
399 362 381 43.5 37.9 
469 445 445 46.9 42.7 
490 492 466 44.0 40.0 
531 502 503 48.6 43.9 
514 488 489 45.3 43.1 
500 437 471 37.5 39.0 
453 473 420 51.5 36.7 
3,642 | 3,483} 3,448 44.8 40.1 
108 90 97 47.0 } 34.0 
95| 4,263 | 4,256] 3,797| 3,750| 3,573 3, 545 44.8 | 39.9 


ee BOARD OF EDUCATION DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


- . of attendance, cases of tardiness * 
TaBLE V.—Showing percentage of tardiness of teachers. of pup ils, and Abeer, 


Percent-| Cases of tardi- a ‘ 
age of ness. Tardi- Substituis 
th attend- ness of SCrViog 
ate ance, | 1996-7, | 1905-6, | ‘achers, ae 
1906-7. ; 6.) 1906-7.) 19097 
* | 1905. 6 
97.4| 48 aa 
4 46 6 ae 
: 3| 272 23 4.5} 95.9 
93.2 215 207 16 90:5 | 78.9 
93.3] 301] 268 os 49.5 | 83.9 
92.9] 250} 201 39 84.0] 355 
93.6| 212] 211 2 S10) es 
93.0] 228] 159 14 5.0] 245 
93.8] 216 218 13 2.0) ae 
94.5 76 94 14 ne 0:0 
= : 36, 
ee tor | eae 1,988 | 1,900 181 | 6025 aa 
Se 5 
— 
Taste VI.—Showing number of graduates from normal schools, colleges and 
graduates. Non. 
Washington Normal School No. 1-.-- ; 
Other normal schools. -.------------- f : 
Colleges. . =~. 22s. 5s<isen ee cminsnncee nse sess aT 
Kindergartens. -- 3 
Nongraduates of above courses. - ¢ HM 
— 
100 
pe) 
~s 
98 
FOURTH DIVISION. 
Taste I.—Showing location of buildings and distribution of schools by buildings 
-|o . 3 ~ 
old A ane -| 9 8 ee 
EIS(SlSle/Sl#/sie| alts 
School and location. eeisaleth 5 IPSS SS fo S las 
1 oxi Els 3 $0 o :Ja 
al\s/S/S/EIE]Sleisia § 5 
PIS/*#ISlels/sif/sis 5 
Bl/Slalelslejalelelsi3g iz 
Amidon, Sixth and F streets sw...-...-..- Baca) eal Une ete Maal meoa len on ee! 7 lag 8 la 
Arthur, Arthur place nw...-__...-._. Dg a ea 221. . 0s ut 
Bowen, Sayles J., Third and K streets s T}..-.| 1} 1) 2] 2] 1) 1/]-...) 9] g w 
Bradley Linworth place, between C and D 9 
BWew concn oeeee pe see ae enaee Rope eee aE py iby at 
Greenleaf, Four-and-a-half 2 i salieee|| || © 9 
Bho Taree --| 1} 1) 2 2{|, 3} 2}....|10] 8} 10 
efferson, Sixth an: stree' 2 
McCormick, Third street, between Sp malogal sical cule? 2 | 20a 
Orc cwcacwen pee ee eae | 
Potomac, Twelfth street, be i [221 2) 2 )----) 6 eee 
mre fandiRistrest sweet eee sc aN k (a be Ha 
Smallwood, I street, betwee r-and Be ee a =-7| Sane 
a-half streets sw...-_... betel foe SS ett 2:1 | Sones 9 
— eee 
| 
6| 6] 8} 9| 13] 14] 13116] 2] 87] 76] 89 
6] 6} 8] 9 13 | 15 | 13] 15} 2/ 87| 76] 90 


Including assistant kindergarten teacher. : 
> One room used as office for supervising principal and one for cooking school. 


EDUCATION DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 55 


BOARD or 
TABLE {I.—Showing condition of buildings. 
A F 
Ventila- Water- Play Owned 
+ mae Light. tion. closets. rooms. Yards. rented. 


_—_—————] 


t.| Excellent .| Excellent.) Small..... ie) ° 
exoallen”: eae Faira Good..... Excellent . Mf 


peed O.-.~-.|...--do-... Do 
Small..... Small..... Do. 
Gneaais: Glee Eiriee(l mee Do. 
Excellent .| Excellent. Do. 


16 SW U ; b Eight rooms insufficient. ¢ Used for cutting and fitting. 
closets. 
icates TY 
a ind TABLE [Il.—Showing half-day schools. 
Half-day | Grades of | Number 
schools. HaIeasy above sec- 
ilding- —,... |} schools, | ond grade, 
Laas 1907.| 1906. 1907.” | 1907. 
eer re ereeer: 4 4 1,1,2,2 
OUD REUSE LS SE Sn pare crt PREBERE 4 4 Tyl5 2,206 
ayy cy ete wefetimigs oat ate oScicula 2 2 1,2 |. 
Rakegit iy Tate Bet ey po eee 2 2 eS 
fo oer Gah tns BERG RN INO ns Sa 4 4 1,1, 1-2,2 |. 
Peciiems oan Ne he een eee 4 4 1,1,1,2 j- 
pelaehe dee SAD Sherer cactc er OeaCee 4 4 TPs an 
rea Meet TE ise cect pate EN 2 2 1,2 
In VAS Be oe eae Oi) S| A ae aan oe 


; “tribution of pupils by grades, attendance, and average number 
pe 1V-Showing gusribution of Be teacher. 


TAB 
n { 
| P Average number 
S - | Average daily 
ber of| Whole enroll: Average en: | of pupils 

Cole: ment. | rollment. attendance. per teacher, 1907. 
Grade ==] | Based on|Based on 

f > . whole | average 

4907. | 1906. | 1907. 1906. 1907. 1906. 1907. } 1906. enrolls enrol 

| ment. ment. 
s| 6| 223] 25| 197| 191] 180] wel 3z1 32.8 
6 6 286 282 247 243 236 232 47.6 41.1 
8 8 364 358 325 | 322 306 302 45.5 40.6 
9 9 422 451 378 383 | 355 361 46.8 42.0 
13} 13| 605| 575 533) 504 500 467 46.5 41.0 
> 14 15; 590 625 534 538 495 505 42.1 38.1 
f 13] 13 574 509 506 526 472 491 44.1 38.9 
- 16 15 720 732 597 570 554 523 45.0 37.3 
85| 85) 3,784| 3,847 | 3,317 | 3,282) 3,107 3,063 44.5 39.0 
2 2 5 | 58 | 61 52 53 | 42.5 29.0 
Grand total..| 87 87 | 3,869 | 3,942 | 3,375 | 3,343 3,159 | 3,116 44.4 38.7 


56 BOARD OF EDUCATION DISTRICT OF COLUMBI, 


Tas V.—Showing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness of Pupils 


and tardiness of teachers. > Gnd abe 
Cases of tardiness. 
tay on Tardi- | Substitute g, 
th attend- Ness of TVice, 
mC ance, | 1906-7. | 1905-6. | teachers. on 
1906-7. 906-7. * B 1 

Sa 905-6, 
96. 4 41 72 0 ; = 

94.9 349 305 i 18.0 7 
94.9 319 358 i 51.9 2.5 
92.7 339 269 14 Gt 5 0) 0 
92.6 421 296 10 00.5 20.5 
92.7 295 290 30 76, 0 m 0 
92.8 312 256 4 76.0 Bo 
91.5 293 234 6 56, 2 93.9 
92.4 319 310 10 6 me 
94.1 101 86 2 is ane 
| E 35.5 
See 2,789 2,476 97 a 
Total... , 636. 5 | BG 


i ber of graduates from normal schools, colleges, Ixi 
Taste VI.—Showing number of gra TOnerantes indergarteng, 


Washington Normal School No. 1..- 
Other normal schools. 


Kindergartens.........-.----- 
Nongraduates of above courses. 


FIFTH DIVISION. 


Tasie I.—Showing location of buildings and distribution of schools by buildings, 


5 | _ 
gis|. S/ols g . {6 
s > 2 uo} 5 i 
BESS ie/e(elei 5) |e lsg 
; | 
School and location. é S/8/8l. & 3/&/2|] |g be 
alslalelBlElEle/s/al elas 
MIE |R/S/s]a ARPS || i || = 
Al@lalelelalsleld alalz 
Scapa SE 
Addison, P street, between Thirty-second and 
Thirty-third streets. 1 Ue bP} | 91 8] 9 
Conduit Road, Conduit road. Se eee Se ee Pt a 1 
Corcoran, Twenty-eighth street, near M street..... 1} 1/ 1/ 1] 2 -/ 10} 9} 19 
De Dla et -| 12 {a 
v1 Bo U paiet | S| N o 19 a8 ts 
1/1] 2] 2] 2 - 516 | 12} 16 
5-8 |... -]. 22}. 13-4 4] 4/4 
a fea bes Gal i ON | ak 9} 8/c¢l10 
6-8 5-65 <2-| cae 3] 4] 3 
Threlkeld, Thirty-sixth street an 
SVENUG Toone nee 5] 41 5 
Toner, Twenty-fourth and F stree’ 9) 8/c¢10 
Weightman, Twenty-third and M streets 9; 8 9 
2801 N street nw... 3) 3) ¢4 
3300 O street nw... 1] 1] ¢2 
322210 istreet mw 25s ohn seeee sep anne meme ds ed ance | oleate Merman "| eae a2 
00 | 89 | 104 
10; 8] 11} 10} 13 96 | 87 | 104 


@ One room used by the Peabody Library. 
» Includes assistant kindergarten teacher. 
¢ Two schools accommodated in 2 hall rooms. 


4 One room used for supervising principal's office and 1 room for atypical school. 


- 


BOAR 


TABLE II.—Showing condition of buildings. 


p OF EDUCATION DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Sse Ventila- Water- Play 
we How Light. tion. closets. rooms. Yards 
witding ses Excellent.) Excellent 
L pict xcel 4 | 
4 Excellent Roorseees 
Excellent . 


Fair...--/- 
Se elie: 


Excellent . 
Fair 


2 Do. 
730 E ROTNACS <2 hn ee oer fae 
roel? 
dry closets. _ 
& Use for mama traning 
ae ¢ Neither owned Tee supervising principal's office and 1 for ungraded school. 
Sty a One room tye schools and kindergarten. ; 
e Used by eranual training, cooking, and cutting and fitting classes. 
-* {Used by kindergarten. 
a Taste I11.—Showing half-day schools. 
: =——————__—~S= | Half-day | Grades of | Number 
J schools. half-day | above sec- 
5 Building. ae | Schools, | ond grade, 
1907. | 1906. 1907. | 1907. 
| » z | , en 
2 y 4 1,1 | 
4 6 1,1,2,2 | 
4 6 1, 2,2, 
4) 6 1,1,2,2 
2 2 1,2 
| 2 2 1,2 
b<2) 2 1.2 
pe 2-P > 22 1-2;2 
coe | 1 
J 


? On IV.—Showing distribution of 


pupils by grades, attendance, 


and average number 


per teacher. 
sme 
ec - 
; of} Wholeen- | Averageen- | Average daily} Average number 
Sola rollment. rollment. attendance. per teacher, 1907. 
peed cn Based on 
- , | wi re 
1907. | 1906. | 1907. | 1906. | 1907. | 1906. | 1907. 1906. | whole pike 
ment. ment. 
| 
10 10 270 307 237 261 | 226 244 27.0 23.7 
8 8 306 296 261 259 246 244 | 38.2 32.6 
ll il 392 396 342 344 322 | 324 35. 6 31.0 
10) 10) 475) 530) 428) 443/ 394) 401| 47.5 42.8 
15 13 534 513 475 8s 445 409 35.6 31.6 
13 12 532 560 468 474 440 440 40.9 36.0 
16 15 571 552 513 Sol 471 465 35.6 32.0 
13 13 683 714 555 565 514 520 52.5 42.6 
96 92 | 3,763 | 3,868 | 3,279 | 3,290 3,058 | 3,067 39.1 34.1 
4 4 154 180 107 | 114 92 | 101 38.5 26.7 
4,048 | 3,386 | 3, 404 3,150 | 3,168 | 39.1 33.8 


58 BOARD OF EDUCATION DISTRICT OF COLUMBIa, » 


Tanie V.—Showing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness 


Oo} p vs 
and tardiness of teachers. Yt pupils, and abe 


| Cases of tardiness. 3 

ey | ap Substitute gg = 

attend- ISS 0; ae . 
ota ance, | 1906-7. | 1905-6, | teacher | 1906.5, 

1906-7. 906-7. 7. 1905.4 

i aa . 
September.....--------------+-2-2 50000077 | ae | hee Be 2 19.5 a 
October... - sc} 95.0 504 497 9 ye #5 
November. 357 366 20 ie f ae 
639 5dl 15 phe in? 
493 485 9 78 | att 
520 472 4 gt) 34° 
423 354 4 are 73 
510 485 10 52.0 78,9 
212 204 2 Bore 40.5 

1. 
4,261 | 4,022 ip eee, Bo. 
aa 0 


2 — ing number of graduates from normal schools, colleges, Isind, 
Tasie VI.—Showing nw of aes cheb et crgartens, 


Washington Normal School No. 1......------------+++++++00e+ +2 eee ee ee eee ee eee eee. 
Other normal schools. ..-.-....----- 
‘Colleges= = sec. .oneeeae eee oes ey Se 
Kindergartens. ..........-.--.- 
Nongraduates of above courses 


Total... ee 
Counted more than once... ...-...--.---------- +--+ 222-22 eee eee eee eee eee eee eel 


SIXTH DIVISION. 


Taste I.—Showing location of buildings and distribution of schools by buildings. 


-~|o re P | o 
ols 4 2 -|o6 5 ~ 10 
3 53/3/16 . 
BES /S/8/S/E/S/2| |e lee 
. 1) 3 
Number and location. 5 2 | & |S] be 2 &|P} 8 33 
pa] e ney s|se 
Slel(el/2l2/2/2|2/2/ 2/8 a8 
Rlalalielael/el/alelM~l/a]/g E 
Benning Benning, 00. Coceecusves cere secmucueeres 7-8 |... .|5-6 |..../3-4 1-2 4|-@iaeg : 
Blair, I street between Sixth and Seventh streets 
NOT eeanwee eee peer e eas omen ee ee ee ne 1; 1] 5) ea ae |: | 9] 8 }a10 : 
Blow, Nineteenth street and Benning road ne pA) Pee es PGs) foe er Ras 68 | ag 
Hamilton, Bladensburg road, D.C... 6-8 4-5 |..../2-3 [1-2 |. 2.]....] 4] a] : 
Kenilworth, Kenilworth, D. C__._.._ Par bs PPS ee ers ee) ee --| 3]e4 3 : 
Ludlow, southeast corner Sixth and G streetsne.. 1) 1{ 1) 1. 1! 1| 1 Vi)-- 22) 8) Shieees 
Madison, Tenth and G streets ne pO ee fire bs Pere kd york oat! 3) sg eee ar} 8 8 
Pierce, Fourteenth and G streets ne.. coat] 1M SUG Re eae Fy. , 10) 8 jall 
Taylor, Seventh street, near G street ne Ly) Vp lp tyr S181.) -oisttana 
Webb, Fifteenth and Rosedale streets ne- be en bal fg Pook) |, rh) Sr) aa 1) 8 
Wheatley, Twelfth and N streets ne J=-S21 Eerste | eo e1- | 29) 8 |dil : 
— ——_—/|— j 
Total number of schools: [ee H 
1907... 9/ 5/10} 9/10} 9] 12) 10] 5| 79] 76] 85 
1906... 9} 5] 9] 9/10} 9] 12] 11] 4/78] 76] 82 
- =e) 


«Includes assistant kindergarten teacher. 
b Me room wacane: 

¢ One room used for manual training. 

4 Includes grade teacher. 


OF EDUCATION DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 59 


poARD 
= ing condition of buildings. 
qanie I1.—Showing of g 
Ventila~ | Water- Play | (6) 5 
7 flow Light. tion. closets. rooms. Yards. ees 
aind peated. | moar See | 
Boe eee irs. Poor..-.-| None..... Owned. 
gtoves---- Coen at: Bood <21. | Excellent. Excellent. Do: 
---| Parnace- - io....| Excellent.|....- doses De. 
B 4 Borda ee se Poor..---| Poor. Do. 
plait-- “Stoves- Fair..----|----- do Do. 
Wo ‘| Furnace 1 ‘| Excellent .| Excellent -|..--. doss.:} Doi 
Hamill alt EP do ; Goodsss-4|2>5- do... Do. 
onl vo ¥ “*""do.- Poor..-.--| Gls’ good, | None.....| Rented. 
padlow ens. = iido.-- boys’ 
sadison se Jndus- |--"~ fair. a 
ort Good...--| Goodb....| Good..... Owned. 
pices? a ars a dou. Excellent . Do. 
Hoxoellent 4 jhe 
J pac Ad (IB Cio foe peel bei Onses - 
i Poor! 2 Rented. 
wheatltfeet : 
124) | training, cooking, and cutting and fitting classes. 
Used for mamelosets : 
? Heed aeeeooking schoo 
oe ae III.—Showing half-day schools. 
| Half-d 
’ aatiGolea Grades of | Number 
half-day above 
Building. schools, second 
_| 1907. 1906. 1907. grade, 1907. 
2 1 S94) he eee 
Da acates hrs Phot, Sa Ns 
4 1a P71) SS toate bie 
2 DAN Cen sae a 
2 1 Ey 4) | eee eee 


bution of pupils by grades, attendance, and average number 


ing distri 
TABLE [V.—Showing per teacher. 

| 

| + | Average number of 
é iW roll- | Averageen- | Average daily | - 
Seed . Ps an rollment. | attendance. | pope per teacher 
= | Sin | : | } | pera Based on 
| q = | whole | average 
: 1907. |1906.| 1907. | 1906. | 1907. | 1906. | 1907. | 1906. | coron ba 
bate | | ment. ment. 
i | Fe: 

9 9} 237 268 205 230 197 219 | 26.3 | 22.7 
Retr are ae 5 5 258 263 232 236 221 224 | 51.6 46.4 
th | 10 9 334 323 300 283 234 266 33. 4 30.0 
ite=.9) 9 386 = 389 | = 364 338 343 318 42.8 40. 4 
} 10} 10 395 434 336 388 315 363 | 39.5 33.6 
Ble 9 9 398 | 407 370 358 347 336 | 44.2 41.1 
Bie 2!|" 12 385 | 424 353 353 331 330 | 32.0 29.4 
5) eG ea 533 518 454 406 418 | 370 | 53.3 45.4 
74| 74| 2,926! 3,026| 2,614| 2,592| 2,456| 2,496 39.5 35.3 
5 4 185 199/143) 144 130 130 37.0 28.6 
Grand total... 79 fe) 3,111 3,225 2,757 | 2,736 | 2,586 2, 556 | ee 34.8 


60 BOARD OF EDUCATION DISTRICT OF COLUMBIa, 


o , ¢ of attendance, cases of tardiness s 
Tape V.—Showing pereeniag sees of teachers. of pupits, absence ang 


Fae Cases of Venues, Wreeat Substitute aac 

; attend- | qness ot | smears 
Month- ance, | 1906-7. | 1905.6 | teachers, 1006-7, 

1906-7. 7. ~ | 19054 
97.8 50 52 | 0 = 

September 96.1 286 303 | 7 yo rt 
October. . - 95.7 307 384 | 8 Bie wo 
November- 93.8 261 329 | 6 10 0 fie 
93.2 448 404 13 gan a 
92.2 345 281 21 3aie a7) 
92.8 251 314 | 7 aO ae 
91.6 284 228 | 6 2 0 “ise 
92.8 323 391 7 34.0 39.9 
93.5 147 135 1 162 tay 
SS 20 
Motel veces sees eben se oe oe sans |oem eee 2,702 2, 821 | 76 262.0 WOE 
Tanie VI.—Showing number of graduates from normal schools, colleges, kindergartens 
and nongraduates. > 


Washington Normal School No. 1... 
Other normal schools....-..-- 


Kindergartens 
Nongraduates of above courses 


@ Includes garden teacher. 


SEVENTH DIVISION. 


Taste I.—Showing location of buildings and distribution of schools, by buildings, 


bo 2 lease : = 
siv is q . 
us} 5 et 5 : by 
B/S/E/S/E/e/e/2/5| [alee 
4 & 3 © 
School and location. 4 é & & z = 3 5 2 E g 2g 
a > | 
S/ E/E S| 3/8/83] 2] | 3/8 |s* 
: Alajajalelaleleleleigbe 
WHITE. 
Brightwood, Brightwood, D. C_...._____... Dye] ay 2] 1...) lest 
Brightwood Annex, corner Flint stree 
Brightwood avenue, D. C_.___.. 1| b2 
Chevy Chase, Chevy Chase, D. C 4 5 
Gran trond se aeneppoeeeen eee 2 1 
Monroe, Columbia road, between B glo 
Sherman avenues............ 
Petworth, Philadelphia street 
eV COUG aape eee ere ee 4| 6 
Takoma, Piney Branch road 
Takoma, D. C.._...- dg 8 
Tenley, Tenley, D. C_. 8 8 
Tenley Annex, Tenley, D €2| b2 
Woodburn, corner Blair and 4 4 
49| 54 
45| 51 


2 One room used for manual training and 1 room for cooking and cutting and fitting. 
» Includes assistant kindergarten acting = 


¢ One school accommodated in basement room. 
@ One room used for poking and cutting and fitting. 
¢ One room used for man: training, cooking, and cutting and fitting. 


OARD OF EDUCATION DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 61 
B 


TABLE I.—Showing condition of buildings. 


Ventila- Water- Play Owned 
pees Light. | tion. closets. rooms. | Yards. | ented. 
“tdi e: < = : 
puildin’ [Pius ; 
Excellent - Excellent -| Faira..... Poor>....| Owned. 
.| Steal. ---) Good.----'- Very bad -| Excellent - 
wood. =<" "* setts --| Bxcellent - Excellent .|..... doc... 
; Sony tes [EC Ofer - 
.-do- 
wiyze nat a 4 ; 
i Good... Pp Good.-..- 


i «jding are brick; should be concrete; are insanita 
agement floors of thle Oe om thegatetothecoalshute. Abandoned well should be filled. 
The Te riveway tae of these rooms are very insanitary, should be concreted. 
jus 
c corridors inderga rten. 


Be Taste II.—Showing half-day schools. 
Half-d 
| cages (Gres of Nor ey 
| aes da, 
Building. earned AS on d 
1907. | 1906.| 1907. Binds, 


WN RWdY 


pe 
. istributi i ides, attendance, and average numb 
__ showing distribution of pupils by grades, we, a? J er 
TABLE Ty-—Showing per teacher. 
| re ] ees ae Average number of 
f| Whole enroll- | Average en- | Average daily | “| cn, 
Moola ment. rollment. | attendance. puis per teacher, 
Grade. ! | Hare on| Based on 
: a ar who 
1907. | 1906. | 1907- 1906. 1907. 1906. 1907. 1906. Feel: el se 
} ment. ment. 
7 a | 
7 7 125 131 110 lil 103 90 17.8 15.7 
3 Zi 134 125 117 | lll 110 104 44.6 39. 0 
5 6 189 186 162 | 152 150 142 37.8 32.4 
7 tt 284 247 | 237 | 217 215 201 40.5 33. 8 
5 6 253 260 225 | 228 195 | 209 50. 6 45.0 
6 ti 253 262 | 220 228 205 | 209 42.1 36.6 
8 5 305 245 255 208 233 | 189 38.1 31.8 
7 7 335 350 259 275 2238 242 47.8 37.0 
iy 48 47 | 1,878 | 1,806 | 1,585 1,530 1,439 | 1,386 39.1 33.0 
3 2 110 5) 72 52 60 43 36.6 24.0 
51 | 49} 1,988 1, 891 1, 657 1,582 | 1,499 | 1, 429 38.9 32.4 


62 BOARD OF EDUCATION DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


3 aes tage of attendance, cases of tardiness o 7 
THREW SICA PER Ae) and tardiness of teachers. f pupils, ang serge 


- | Cases of tardiness. Subst. 

Eee an | Tarai | Substitute servig 
Month attend- etl 8. 

° ance, | 1906-7. | 1905-6. | ‘eachers,| 1), 

1906-7. 1906-7. +7. | 1905-6 
96.1 58 59 1| i 

September.....------- 2 1 17.0 . 
October... 92.4 229 226 6 Lb 2.5 

yi 93.1 223 196 20 i 7 
aia $8 8 223 160 2.0 5 
Pore 90.5 395 284 et ao 

January -- . : 

February. 88.4 58 pee 12 37.0 8. 5 
March... 90.5 iu aio 6) 29.5 20.0 
April... 89.5 17 79 2 17.0 1.9 
90. 4 185 195 4 95 Ro 
91.4 90 120 ie 2.9 
=| “0 
eee 1,970| 1,728 60|  iss.5|- 
| 243.9 


Tass VI.—Showing number of graduates from normal schools, colleges, kindergart 
and nongraduates. ens, 


Washington Normal School No. 1..-....-----+---++--+++0er essere tsetse nee ee eee ee 


35 
Other normal schools... .....----< 0+ +++ +++ 020 eee e ee eee ee eee t eter eee renee GS 
2 
6 
6 
— 
55 
1 
— 
54 
EIGHTH DIVISION. 
TasLeE I.—Showing location of buildings and distribution of schools, by buildings. 
ae) | af a 
-|o6 . i fe 
old 2 . Cy o ~ 10 
Sisica o\iu . | @ a ‘ 
EISISIS(ElSIE(2/=, | Else 
School and location. a A & g & 3 |& 2 3 EF 
Ss a =I ais 
ele lalelelalglFleizise 
Rin a BIB JQ |e IM )/a lala 
Buchanan, E street, between Thirteenth at av coal a 1 = a \y 1] 9] seq 
Congress Heights, Congress Heights 7-8 }..--| 1! 1 at py? Sigs g 
Cranch, Twelfth and G streets se... __ DET fo Gs | 1 2 -| 10) 8] 10 
Masonic Hall, Jackson street, Anacostia Ss 5 PSs Bored Mead o- 1/02] ag 
‘Orr; Twining City ac ee aes a 5-6 34 ae 414 4 
Stanton, Good Hope, D. C......... 7-8 5-6 |....\3-4 4| 4 4 
Tyler, Eleventh street, between G and I se. Peeseapel Wel Fo td ed) bo 2] O88 9 
Van Buren, Jefferson street, Anacostia Boas CIN el eee -| 10|} 8] 10 
Van Buren Annex, Washington street Anacostia.|....|6-7 |. nn 6; 6] 6 
533 Twelfth street se......--.--..-25--2-2- ce eeee nee seeefee ee] 1 4/4) a5 
5] 4] 7! 8/10 65 60} 68 
5) 4 a 7 10 62 | 56] 64 


@ Including assistant kindergarten teacher. 
© One room used for manual training. 


TION DISTRICT OF co 
BOARD OF EDUCA LU MBIA, 63 
TapiE I1.—Showing condition of buildings. 
Ventila~ | Water- PI 3 
How, Light. Fonts isgetal rooms Yards, | Owned’or 
heated Tented. 


Poora.. 
None. 
Fair 


a Indicates dry closets. 


c Used by grade: 


arten and manual training school. 
» Used by wee Cola and kindergarten. 


TasLe IL1.—Showing half-day schools. 


Building. 


Half-day | Grades of Number 
schools. maleaay above sec- 
Schools, | ond grad 
1907. | 1906.| 1907.” on” 


1907. 


— Showing distribution of 


pupils, by grades, attendance, aw 


nd average number 
ganie LY. per teacher. = ane ce 
Se 3 _| Average Average number 
ae Nombre ck WAGE ON pees coro | daily attend- pupils les teacher 
schools. i ance. 907. 
> A Sy 
Based on! Based on 
Grade. | whole average 
1907. | 1906.| 1907. | 1906. | 1907. | 1906. | 1906. enrolls enroll- 
| 2 | ment. ment. 
5 5 150 145 130 126 120 30. 0 26.0 
4| 4 187 198 161| 162 153 46.7 40.2 
7 7 274 267 248} 235 | 219 | 39.1 35.4 
8 7 366 358 322 | 269 | 290 | 45.7 40.2 
10| 10 402 375 359 | 338 | 316 40.2 35.9 
425 357 5 7 5 53.1 46.8 
7 fy 399 410 364 373 346 | 44.3 40.4 
il 10 520 490 445 403 364 | 47.2 40.4 
62| 60| 2,723] 2,598) 2,404| 2,233 | 2,114 43.9 38.9 
3 2 120 | 95 91 | 60 53 40.0 30.3 
5 5 | 2,293 2,340 | 2,167 Hyd | u 
otaleeseese== 05 | 62) 2,843| 2,603 | 2,495) 2,293) 2,34 167 43.7 | 38.3 


Taste V.—Showing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness 


and tardiness of teachers. 


of pupils, and absence 


* | Percent-| Cases of tardiness. 


Substitute service. 


Tardi- 
Month page of ness of | 
1906-7. | 1905-6. | S557") 1906-7. | 1905-6. 

| | 
$9 | 61 2 9.5 16.0 
305 301 10 43.0 61.5 
B21] 355 | ul 46.0 17.0 
300 334 10 55.5 2.0 
483 432 23 67.0 55.5 
| 403 385 ul 52.5 25.0 
| 303 331 7 31.5 40.0 
214 202 10 17.0 20.0 
315 356 | 13 32.0} 240 
196 136 | 6} 210] 195 
2,929] 2,743 | 103 | 375.0 300. 5 

| u 
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Tanin VI.—Showing number of graduates from normal schools 


and nongraduates. 


Washington Normal School No. 1 
Other normal schools. 


NINTIL DIVISION. 


Tasie I.—Showing location of buildings and distribution of schools by buildiy 


BOARD OF EDUCATION DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


> colleges king 
: T9artens 
, 


. 


EB qs. 
3 | i a = 
é6/ial | o ~ts s ~ 
s leseles .|¢8 . 
ElElSislelsleig)=| lola 
Name and location. als|&/& t & =H 5 | 8 \ss 
B\e(Sl/Si/B/ElsSlelslalsis 
MSI HIS (S/S /8/8/8 181818 
le [eo ee a |e ee 
dL | | 20s 
Blake, North Capitol street, between K an | 
atreots Nwatescavess cs eee coven on cnenaedewoees ibs ty) al ; perk hal H | ..2-] Big 5 
Brookland, Brookland, D. C 1) 1 |, 4} yet) 212) 1 | 12 lapel eae 
Carbery, Fifth street, between D and Estreetsne.. 1) 1) 1) 1/ 1/ 1) 1} 4 1) 9] glo 
Weldngeon) First and Quincy streets ne..--...-.-- nly BSCS fest t Dol e2 | 2) 1 | a5 8 aay 
Emery, Lincoln avenue and Prospect streetne..... 1| 2 1{ Pas Lites 1 2 1) 13] 12 big 
a 
Gales, First and G streets nw 2 by fe i era 2{|, 3} LF )| a ead u 
Hayes, Fifth and K streets ne... Xe foo) 38 kl ase 3 aed 10 
Langdon, Queen’s Chapel road S148 | Ceoseee Ue ackulaeee| nal) Y |. 5 
Langdon annex, Queen’s Chapel road, Langdon, ; 
DLO SU se A A em iy eres Sarefocewfoese|ewte}ocan| B23 
no Po ees Je---[----] 1 ].---]-- 0]. 2 ].. 
| Fair : 
| 
-| 8] 7}|° 8) 11] 9) 9/11) 13] 4] 80} 74 
| 8| 7) 9] 9] 8/10/10] 13] 4| 78| 73] & 
a One room used for cooking school. 
> Including assistant kindergarten teacher. 
¢ One room occupied by incorrigible school. 
TaB.E I1.—Showing condition of buildings. 
r Huw Ventila- Water- Play Owned or 
Building. heated. Tight. |) “tion. closets. rooms. Yards. | “rented. 
Exc’l’nta.| Ample. ...| Owned. 
-..--do.¢ ..| Insuffie’nt 0. 
= None. . Rented. 
-| Small.....| Owned. 
Insuffie’nt Do. 
= Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Langdon Do. 
oceans Chapel Do. 
Road. / 
Langdon Hall, |.-... dows-2|-=--e rs Cea one dosse4)Poor.-4_-2 fee Ci (ae ee 2 do....| Rented. 
Twenty - fourth 
and Douglas 
streets ne. 9 


«In this school the boys’ play room is used as a coal vault. 


» Except in 4 rooms. 
¢Not 


roperly connected with closet rooms. 


4 Used for manual training and cooking. 


¢Indicates dry closets. 
J Now Langdon Annex. 
9 Used by graded school. 


OF EDUCATION DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
p OF 
BOAR 


Taste I11.—Showing half-day schools. 


Talf-da: 
, schools. renee Og Number 


Building. 


pangd' 
pupils by grades, attendance, and average number 


as v.—Showing distribution of per teacher. 
ys eat 


- Aver: num- 
; umber of, Whole enroll-| Average en- 


Average daily | ber o pupils 
t. attendance. Tr teache: 

N Proals ment rollmen pe i ry 
, Based | Based 

on | onay- 

1907. | 1906. | whole | @: 

enroll- | enrojl- 

ment. | ment. 
225 251 32.1 29.3 
275 262 46.4 41.4 
275 302 42.0 36.5 
327 325 35.8 31.7 
350 317 44.8 40.2 
319 336 41.7 7.5 
331 306 36.3 32.0 
347 354 36.3 29.2 
2,449 | 2,453 30.0] gag 
92 124 40.2 27.7 
2,541 | 2,577 39.0 30.3 


ae 7 attendance, cases of tardiness of pupils, absence and 
Showing percentage R ppct dip of teachers. 


Percent- | Cases of tardiness. Tardi- | Substitute service. 
attend. ne 


teachers, 7 = 
ance, is 1905-6. 1906-7,’ 1906-7. 1905-6. 
1906-7 
A 86 64 1 9.0 12.5 
ot 396 235 14 24.5 47.5 
95.2 336 419 30 28.0 30.0 
92.7 295 323 12 37.5 33.5 
92.9 383 401 33 42.5 55.5 
92.8 340 375 23 55.0 10.0 
93.1 237 330 12 61.5 65.5 
91.5 271 155 R 37. 3 45.5 
92.5 355 359 5 57.5 27.0 
94.0 149 158 19 26.0 23.5 


4 
: 
E 


San 
Washington Normal School No. 1... 
Ot! schools 


ther nor 


66 BOARD OF EDUCATION DISTRICT OF CoLUMBrA 
UNGRADED SCHOOLS—1-9 DIVISIONS. 


I.—Showing location of buildings and distribution typi . 
TABLE owing schools by buildings. of atypical and Neorrigib ye 


-| oO 
On Coe aes |e eon meee s 
eleisisizisislsla a[e 
Name and location. % r= 5 5 & 5 &| 3 4 8 a 
alslelale/zel8 Bye) gles 
SIEIEIS|ZIZIE/E/2|3/ 3 lag 
Alalala|sa/ea/3 eli © 3s 
ef 5 EU ea as 
Atypical: alae 
222 O street NW... 1-4 | 
Incorrigible: 1 \'(a) 1 
Gales, First and G streets NW... 1-7 |. ule 
=} @ 
Total number of schools: —=—s bs 
1907 1h | Food eae 
3 
a Room counted in with building elsewhere. 
TaBE II.—Showing condition of buildings. 
aay How ; Ventila- Water- Pla; = 0 
Building. heated Light tion. closets. ToOma: Yards | cea 
Se rented, 
gt as! 
3222 O street NW - (2) (a) (2) (2) (a) (a) | 
Gales. oc. c.06..c00 (6) (2) () (2) ©) | (5 | {} 
a See Table II, fifth division. 6 See Table II, ninth Alvision! 
TasxeE III.—Showing half-day schools. 
Half-da Rae 
BCHObL EY Mette of phe 
ilding. half-day | ve 
SES schools, Second 
1907. | 1906. 1907. grade, 
1907, 


Taue IV.—Showing distribution of pupils, by grades, attendance, and average number 


per te 
Number of | Whole enroll- | Average enroll-|_, Verage Average number 
schools. ment. Be zh aay, pe tteng pupils seaueste, 
Grade. am 
Based on Based on 


1907. | 1906.| 1907. | 1906. | 1907. | 1906. Whole | aver. 
1907 | 1906. | gyrcie | average 


ment. ment. 


Mighthsecgee essere 
Seventh 


TION DISTRICT OF C 
poARD OF EDUCA OLUMBIA. 67 


of attendance, cases of tardiness of pupils, and absence 


tage , 
Cheated and tardiness of teachers. 


snowing P 


ase 
Pereont- Cases of tardiness. Tardi- Substitute service, 
| attend- ness of 


teachers, 
Month. ioe, - 1906-7. | 1905-6. 1906-7, | 1906-7. | 1905-6. 


95.6 0 
85.7 1 
91.1 0 
90.9 0 
95.1 1 
91.2 3 
00; SP 1S foseasrsa 0 
fe ove XU] eee s 
Jono bee 5 2. 


raduates from normal schools, colleges, kindergartens 
’ 


_showing number of g 


TABLE vi and nongraduates. 
ite: Normal School No. 1 1 
Whivashington f enolase? : 
0 
0 
1 
3 
TENTH DIVISION. 
apie 1.—Showing distribution of schools by buildings. 
‘ Breese taal |e 
o 5° | : 
gy roe -| 9 g . |o 
ldleleldlaldield| [2% 
School. Pali fies £ a é | bh FI 3 | gies 
; Bi\slalaleizlelelsial¢ les 
mM)/EIRIS/3/S/8\2/8\21/8 \54 
= dT Hla/Sisailolis |? 
al Kc Lo ee 
| Ta rahe 
be a gaa nty-second and E streets nw-.-.---.- Lise ee PL alle 2 
Briggs, Tage toad, Chain iBridige ess: (282 > saeco Shoe cee Eom Tf Mee ame el Shope & jot 
‘ Magruder, Mt between Sixteenth and Seventeenth : } Sa ane a | 1 
Reratrecth 1Wasere <2 noma on nn a= nn one n anne ee 1 1 1 1] 2] 2| 1/10] 8 
, teenth and Church streets nw... .-.-- | Based eee Sammi (ge | / } 1} all 
nee Sever Twenty-seventh between I and K | 2) 2) 2) L)b7 10} a5 
yey | shy we 1) 1} 2 2}....110] 8} 10 
 Saee 
el rliue te si beoliro bre l19'| 91 a7 
Supa Reno See ---=- SS) Ey Ne a ae ) aT 
by Bees Twenty-first between K and.L streets os fac 3 1 4) 4 { 
| Nice Ca CoS SCG EOE a a lee atta Lee 2s) 2 4) 2) 4} 24 | lo 
Sumner, Seventeenth and M streets nw - 1| 2] 2] 2] 3 2 20 |20 | e21 
_ Wormley, Prospect between Thirty-third and ed eg ro FS Go j----|/10 |910 | 10 
eS; ‘Thirty-fourth streets nw... ..- pocoatee beeen Sead (seh ee std ae oer ae ee Ber 
mee - Total number of schools: 
3 ey ---| 5] 7) s|ulu|a1 =) eae 
- 1306. 5 3/14) 18| 5| 92} 85] 9g 
oer pccyccrocc sso <-o =~ 2" 2--=----- 5} 6] 8} 11} 11| 13} 14/ 18 3 | 91 | 35 | 93 
_ oIncluding assistant kindergarten teacher : 
mae U 
pe eecceseags pr, by on of 4 normal teachore 
‘dTneluding 3 iinet 1al school and 2 rooms by kindergarten. 


ea practice teacher of the normal school. 


7 


68 BOARD OF EDUCATION DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Taste I1.—Showing condition of buildings. 


ee | How 5 | Ventila- Water- Play 
Building. heated. | Light. tion. | closets. rooms. Yards, Own, 
2 = — —— ——__ ——— renteg? 

Briggs -c-seessesss Furnace. -| Excellent . Excellent .| Excellent. ae mete 
Chain Bridge | Stoves.-...|.---- doses Poor: .-.. | None 

Road. 
Magruder......... Furnace .-|...-- doje < 

i é Fair .. 


it .| Excellent - 


Summer .........-- Bored cece >| ¢Goodea 2eel cere 
Wormley . - .| Furnace Excellent - 
1606 M street nw.¢.| Steam --.- Fair. -..-2 


1120 Twentieth st./, Stove.--.- 

St. Luke’s Chapel, | Stoves.... 
Fifteenth and 
Church streets 
nw.9 


aA fan is needed. — 
» Indicates dry closets. “ 
¢ Used by normal school and its practice schools. 

ad Except in northeast and northwest rooms, first floor. 

eWsed by cutting and fitting classes. 

f Used as a cooking school. 

g Used by an atypical school. 


Taste I11.—Showing half-day schools 


Half-day Nuss 

Buildi schools. | Grades of umber 
uilding. ese ehalt-day above 
a schools, Second 
1907.| 1906.| 1907. grade, 


Taste IV.—Showing distribution of pupils by grades, attendance, and average number 
per teacher. 


| Number of) Wholeen- | Average en- Average Average numb 
schools. | rollment. | Polimients | daily attend-| of pupils per 
ance. teacher, 1907. 
Grade. | 
Based on Based on 
| 1907. | 1906. | 1907. | 1906. | 1907. | 1906. | 1907. | 1906, | Whole | average 
* | enroll- | enroll- 
=| ment. ment. 
| 
5} 5] ter] 178| 149] 157| 143] 152 33.4 
7| 6| 269) 254] 248| 293| 242| 215 38.4 aoa 
8| s| 328| 366) 290| 323| 276| 309 41.0 36.2 
uu} 11} 409} 409) 366/ 350] 348] 303 37.1 33.2 
1} ij 494] 472/ 448/ 413] 496] 392 44.9 40.7 
13) 13) 489) 544! 498| 479/ 408 | 454 37.6 32.9 
14) 14) Go0/ 614) 578] 512] 550] 481 43.5 41.2 
8| 18| 891} 923] 702| 703] 655| 652 49.5 38.9 
Total. . 87 | 86 | 3,656 | 3,760 3,209 | 3,1 
6 760 J 3, 60 | 3,048 | 2,958 42.0 36.8 
Kindergarten 5| 5 210] '187| 7156] 7170] ‘141 52.6 37.4 
Grand total ..._.._. 92 | S91 | 3,919 | 3,970 | 3,396 | 3,316 | 3,218 | 3,099 42.5 36.6 
a Se ae eee peed eel ee ea 


oanb OF EDUCATION DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 89 

a ‘ 

f nercentage of attendance, cases of tardiness i 
p showing P and tardiness of teachers. F pupils, and absence 

pase Oe —— — _ 
ee Cases of tardiness. battens 
eo Percents |e Substitute service, 
age of Dard = |e pee 
en attend- ee 
onth- ance, | 1906-7. | 1905-6. hs ; 
1906-7. | 56. | 1906-7, ’| 1906-7. | 1905-6, 
44 29 0 

200 262 1 240 Ae 
279 244 1 140 2210 
209 138 i 10.5 ety 
298 261 2 43.0 5:0 
193 206 1 28.0 ae 
| 178 5) =o eee 
224 206 0 ae a 
a & 1 28.0 21.0 
1,860| 1,822 8| 287.0 191.5 


wing number of graduates from normal schools, colleges, kindergartens 
and nongraduates. ae 


a y1.—Sho 


TAB 


mal School No. 2.- 


No 


artens --- 
Kimrnauiates of above courses -« 
0 


Total 
counted more EE a OC 


Motel=-«--+--*-=<"-<0" 
e Includes 3 teasliots Oe normal school: » Includes 1 teacher of the normal school. 


ELEVENTH DIVISION. 


TABLE 1.—Showing buildings and distribution of schools, by buildings. 


= Aleal ; Oe ; | 


| é eB iS 
3 flee brreglpieanl eS a & 

| sa | co oO | Oil oe PS . 

e\s\slelsl2isle g |eg 

z ct} s)ial/um/e|/ hl) a] e S$ jos 
Building. S| %|S|2a|/&lo|/5)8 els 
S| ic Sia|s 
S\S\S|SIEISIS E1218 18 

| EIR ISlolselslis#|Ssisisic 
A2l\a\e/S/e\/al\e|M lala ie 


Banneker. Third street, between K and L streets ; | 


wprenynne 
“a 

p19 9.00 

PrNnNNne 


OS Lia 
| 
1 2 9 jb1L 9 
1 eel! ff 2 10| 8)cll 
nity, Ivy City, D.C nee Saaa= == : s+e-}----[34 |.---) 11-2]... 3} 21-3 
City annex, 102 Fenwick street ne. -.---------|--=-|--=-/--5-\--=- |--<<]-=<-]~=— 1 of ae 1 
Jones, First and L streets nw--- ns fe) fee | Yb fh a a 8 ee Sk 
Logan, Third and G streets ne. - Bl Wan Wem 0 Qs | WB | Ea ke alt 
Loyejoy, Twelfth and D streets ne--- gy a 1] 2] 2) 2')-.) 10)e8 10 
Lovejoy annex, Israel Baptist Church - seed ih (Sa Ba) aL 1 
Lovejoy annex, 1129 G street ne...--- 1} 3| ¢2 
Payne, Fifteenth and C streets se. . -. 1} 9} 8/¢10 
Simmons, Abby S., Pierce street, between First | 
street and New Jersey avenue nw-..-.----------- ---- ---- ---- iW} 8} iW 
(eres al 
6) 5| 6] 9) 12} 11] 18| 22) 3} 92] 82) 
5| 4] 6) 8 | 10 | 13 | 14| 20] 3| 8) 75) 8&7 
| 


@Qne room used by cooking school. 


> One room used by supervising principal, 1 by cooking school. 1 by manual training school, and 1 for 
engine room. 


¢ Including assistant kindergarten teacher. 


70 BOARD OF EDUCATION DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Taste II.—Showing condition of buildings. 


a ae ee How ; Ventila- | Water- Play — 
Bending oily, Lane. WA tioned | olasctst Leena Yards, Ownage 
ree. | | i | Tented” 
Anacostia Road -- .| Good....- pee eee: Poorseaee | None Ample. fe 
Banneker ......--- | | Pp Bod to 
Benning Road -- Oor. ned, 
Benning Road an- 
nex. | 
Burrville.......-.- 
Cook......-..-.-.- 


Faira 
Poor. 


Ivy City -. 


Simmons, Abby 
1303 H street ne.d.. 


4724 Sheriff Road c. 
Contee A. M. E. 
Zion Chureh.¢ 
102 Fenwick street yOlacee ITA acces |aeees 
ne.d 
1129 G street ne.¢..) Latrobe] Good-..... | Good..... 
and range. | | 
Israel Baptist} Furnace..|..... dosust}rtees do...) 
Church, E-le y- | } 
enth street be- 
tween F and G 
streets ne.d 
a Indicates dry closets. d Used by grade school. 
> Used as a cooking school. ¢ Used by a kindergarten. 
¢ Used by grade schools. 
TasLeE III.—Showing half-day schools. 
pees Grades ote Number 
Building. | half-day above 
] schools, second 
1907. | 1906.| 1907. grade, 
| 1907. 
Banneker 2 2 1,1] 
Benning road and annexes OY Rae V2 
pare le and annexes. .- 2 2 1,122 
; 5 S15 252. 
seen 2 
Dongle and annex 2 2 a3 ae 
Foes 2 2 Vi 
4 2 1,1,2,2 
4 8 1,1,2,2 
2 es 11 
6 2 /1,1,1,1,2;2 


34 26 


np OF EDUCATION DISTRICT OF coLuMBra, 
BO 


71 
-q distribution of pupils by grades, attendance, and average number 
Vv showing per teacher. : 
Average Aver: 
Wholeen- | Average en- daily attend- ' ‘age number 
rollment. | rollment. micas Teen eee 


a 
pene on! Based on 
Whole | ave; 
1906. | 1907. 1907. | 1906. | whole ange 
ment, ment. 
<= eee, 

148 139| 154 29.8 24.6 
153 148) 104 34.6 30. 6 
221 213 | 193 42.8 36.8 
334 315 | 283 41.3 37.1 
433 407 | 360 40.5 36.0 
497 466.| 453 5L5 45,1 
583 551 | 480 36.6 32.3 
906 843 712 51.6 41.1 
el = 3,582 | 3,275 | 2,964 | 3,082 | 2,739 43.0 36.7 
Bess-ee on: % aT | 180 | nie | 06 "102 |’ 53.6 373 
ga es | 3,002 | 3, 732 | 3,87 | 3,070 | 3,184 | 2,836 | 43.3 39.9 


en. ; ttendance, cases of tardiness of pupils, and absence 
TABLE yes notnng Pe eae of teachers. 


4 Cases of tardiness Tardi- Substitute service, 
| ness of | 
ance, | 1906-7. | 1905-6, "achers,| 9967, | 995.6, 
1906-7. ‘ 

97.6 59 | 0 0.5 11.5 

95.2 268 7 32.5 42.5 

95.2 263 10 19.5 37.5 

92.9 203 4 12.5 16.5 

92.3 318 ll 30.0 | 41.0 

92.1 277 3 47.5 23.0 

93.0 249 6 21.5 23.0 

91.3 162 2] 32.5 18.5 

93.2 218 3 29.5 20.0 

Ee 94.8 80 0} 9.0 4.0 
2,570 2,097 43 235.0 | 237.5 


; A aduates from normal schools, colleges, kindergartens, 
Vi —Showing number of graduates from nor 


Rept Morrial Bhool No/Bxte senna ence neo -cn ane ean eo Zeeneezecnnnssaseosssotosectsoeeate ‘ 
~ Other normal schools...------ 
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BOARD 0. 


)WELFTH DIVISION. 


showing location of but 


TaBLE I. 


10 EDUCATION DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Idings and distribution of se 


hools, by buila; 


J 


ae war Gis . wel 
SilPSt lei easlbe lig lt 
eS si/s/3/s/S/.18 
: iy & si3/h|3 Rt siz alk 
School and location. ala B/6|2|6 S|5 3 
ai/s|3 3 | &| & 8 |k 
alo a/El tig Bi 
MIE/RI/S/2/sislei\sis false 
Ala lal/aRig# |e & = & g 8 |s 3 
—— | SS 5 s 
Bruce, Marshall street, between Brightwood and bees ; pede | a 
on avenues NW.------ siacsaegene* ; 
Benker Hil Road, Bunker Hill road a Hb 4 
Fort Slocum, Blair road..------ o 5 Tig es {es 2 
Garnet, U and Tenth streets NW -— = : sec] 1) ae 
Garnet annex, Lincoln Memorial Temple. ea 2 Bee) be) [ee ele halad | 3 
Garrison, Twelfth street, between Rand S streets ‘ ‘i 5 F : : | +] 0) 8 
TW se ome eee nen | alone 
Langston, P street, Jao), 5 
First streets NW. .---------7-----2" i ii 
Military Road, Mili alas i 
Military Road annex. AL 
Mott, Sixth and Trumbull streets nw i| 2 
AO) ss 


Mott annex, Lincoln Mem 
Orphans’ Home, Eighth st i 
Patterson, Vermont avenu id 2 
Patterson annex, Seventh Day ; 2 
Ghurch Gesnes soos ses eee eon we)--- al awa 1) ae q 
Slater, P street Tey 5 
BtreotS NW. so ek eee een nee eta eS 4) ah 1 1 1 1 2/3 
Wilson, Seventeenth stree ----| 10] 3 0 
and Kalorama road nW-.--------------7777">>>~ ae 1 1 1 1 2] 2] 4 ¥ 
8 
Total number of school =i Nees eS Peal Be | 
1907 Ecce sbbee ee ny ees 11 | 12 | 13 | 20 
5 ASS net aaaoahe bes 6 ese Ss me 6) 6| 7|10 | 5 | 90 
1906 | 7 11} 11) 14/17) § 87 | 78 ” 
aOne room used for cutting and fitting and one room us Farah 
» Including assistant kindergarten teacher. sed for cooking. 
c One room used for cooking. 
d One room used for cutting and fitting. 
¢ One room used for manual training. 
TasBLe I1.—Showing condition of buildings. 
ds How Ventila- Water- 
: Light. “ er. Pla: 
Building. heated. ight, tion. closets. Tonia Yards. Owned te i 
nted. 
> 
Excellent - 


Langs 

Military Road 

Military Road an- 
ness dOns a 
$225d0 5254 
Furnace. - 

Patterson. edoscee 


Slater... 
Wilson. . 
Lincoln Memorial 

Temple, 


ent 


streets nw.d____ 
Seventh Da: 
yentists’ Church, 
Tenth and V 
streets nw.¢.._. 
Lincoln Memorial 
Chapel, 
and Trumbull 
streets nw.¢.... 


Eley- 
and R 


Stoves... 


Ad- 


Furnace. . 
Sixth 
Stoves_. 


¢ Indicates dry closets. 
XE) rooms i i ; 
c Neither owned ae wine ine light is poor. 


dUsed by praca schools. 
¢ Used by kindergarten. 


P BOARD OF EDUCATION DISTRICT op COLUMBIA 


Taste II1.—Showing half-day schools. 


Half-day 
Building. schools. 


Iv _ Showing distribution of pupils by grades, attenda 
INE 


nce. 
Rae Pat teachers » and average number 
e——— Number of | Whole enroll-| Average en- | Ay. Average 
schools. ment. roliment attendance : of pupils per 
teacher, 1907, 
= SS ee 
: qrade. Based on| Based 
1907. | 1906. | 1907. | 1906. | 1907. | 1906. | 1907. | 1996, | Whole | average, 
“| enroll- | enroll- 
j } ment. ment. 
= ee 
5| 6] 166] 158] 156| 138 
7| 6| 301| 204] 277| 262] 65 234 Bo 33 
7 7| 303] 315) 272) 276) 259] 964 43.2 ae 
10| 10] 388| 384] 344] 321] 334] 308| apg a4 
11| 11} 453) 444] 389| 368] 373| 360 41.1 a3 
i2| i1| Sit) 506] 457] 431| 431] 400 42.5 xe 
13| 14] 585| 577| 542] 487] 500| 457| aso ie 
20| 17| 999.) 807| 791] 673| 7461 696 49.9 39.1 
= —} —_—__| 
85 | 82 | 3,706 | 3,575 | 3,228 | 2,956 | 3,071 | 2,801 
8\ 5{- 277| (240) '186| 152) "371 | 7439 S54 2 
90 | 87 | 3,983 | 3,815 | 3,414 | 3,108] 3,242 | 2,940! 44.0 37.9 


z ing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness o ils, and abs 
TABLE V- Showing Pp and tardiness of teachers. f Pupils oe 


Percent- | Cases of tardiness. Tardi Substitute service. 
° f ‘ardi- 
anand ee eh 

Month: | “ance, | 1906-7. | 1905-6. |tMBers-| 095.7. | 1095-6. 

1906-7. ; 

98.3 42 44 0 2.0 1.5 

96.5 244 27 3 16.0 29.5 

96.5 286 2904 4 BS 54.5 

94.6 271 21 5 4.5 22.0 

93.6 445 276 5 56.5 32.0 

93.2 299 267 2 3L5} 275 

94.5 274 216 1 12.0 59.5 

93.7 264 221 6 45.0 61.5 

94.7 225 278 0 26.5 98.0 

95.8 113 105 2 13.0 33.0 

2,463 | 2,129 28] 230.5 
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74 
duates from normal sch 
vVI.—Showing number of grad schools, va 
TABLE and nongraduates. colleges, kinder 
IArte, 


Washington Normal School No. 2- 


Other normal schools. ---------> 


Kindergartens 
Nongraduates of above courses 


Mot al essere aan ae nae 
Counted more than once..-------777-577777 7-7" 


otal chases sneeaeo sere Vana 


School and location. 


| Bighth grade. 
Sixth grade. 
Fifth grade. 
Fourth grade. 
Second grade. 
First grade. 
Kindergarten. 


nue 


Ambush, L between Sixth and Seventh streets sW-|---- 
Bell, First between B and C streets SW...--------- 1 
Birney, Nichols avenue, ‘Anacostia, D, C = 
Birney annex, rear of Birney..------------ 
Bowen, Anthony, Ninth and E streets sw-...---- 
Cardozo,I street between Halfand First streets sw-|---- 


Garfield, Garfield, D. C..-..--------=--~-- --=-- = -- 
Garfield annex, Emanuel Chapel, Ainger avenue, 


Garfield, D. C.-.----- 
Garfield annex, Garfield Hall. Hamilton road, 


Garfield, D. C..------- 
Giddings, G between Third and Fourth streets 
Lincoln, Second and C streets se. .- 
Randall, First and I streets sw---- 
Syphax, Half street between N and 


yy) 


i 

Ph eh eee 
Pe a a pa ae pa 
peyer cpa Cray 
mato k 

het! wee 


Hine: 
tom noe 


o 
oe 
- 
=] 
ry 
- 
~ 
~ 

S] 
= 


a Includes assistant kindergarten teacher. 


b Includes garden teacher. 
¢ One room used by cooking school and 1 room by cutting and fitting class 


d@One room used by manual traini IS i 
iter ee iy ing school. 1 room by cooking school, and 1 room by cutting ang 
and — 


Tasie I1.—Showing condition of buildings. 


Ventila~ | Water- 
on. closets. 


Yards, | Owned or 
Tented. 


Ty 
Excellent - 
N 


w= === =|- =~ do 
Excellent - 
-| 8 


@ Used for coo! and cutting 
pies and fitting classes. 
oven lor man! Sees cooking, and cutting and fitting classes. 


o Used by, school. _- 
¢ Used by findergarten and incorrigible class. 
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TaBLeE III.—Showing half-day schools. 


Tades of 
half-day 
t907-)a0nn |. Schools, 
|1906. | ~ 4997, 
zs | 
8 1,1 
4) 1,1,2/9 
2 11 
4 1,1,2,2 
eaaeee 1,1,1,2,2 
2 1,1 
| tial 
1 
, 
8 1,1,2,2 
8 1,1 
eee 


rs 
a 


—Showing distribution of pupils by grade attendance, and 
TABLE IV. per teacher. , i average number 
——— Number Whole en- | Average en- Average Average 
of schools. | rollment. roliten ts daily attend-| of epulanres 
| ance, teachers 1907. 
Grade. Based on| Based 
1907. | 1906. | 1907. | 1906. | 1907. | 1906. | 1907. | 1905, | Whole ave a 
enroll- 
.% |e ment. 
} 
5 170} 167) 148| 142] 449 
6] 6| 220] 222] 492] 497] 95 ae 
9| 9} 340] 303] 302| 263] os Pt 
2] | 448] 463| 305] ail ae Fae 
14 14 544 521 492 468 351 
13| 13] 611] 504) 526] 516] 499 40.4 
17 18| 645 694 570 602 534 33. 5 
22} 21 | 1,093} 1,000) 855| 742] 795 38.8 
98 | 97 | 4,071 | 3,964 | 3,480 | 3,340 | 3,283 
; Total. 5| 4) ‘241|’204| “7165 | ’ra9 | "ase ef 
Kinderg: ; 
Grand total...----- 103 | 101 | 4,312 | 4,168 | 3,645 | 3,479 | 3,434 2.3 


=, A ercentage of attendance, cases of tardiness o; fle ent a 
WRT pe i Pe and tardiness of teachers. f pupils, sence 


Percent- | Cases of tardiness. Tardi. Substitute service. 
age of os of 
Month. aie teache 
ance, | 1906-7. | 1905-6. |"So5g¢r| 1906-7. | 1905-6. 
1906-7. ; 
97.5 2 39 1 1.0 11.5 
96.0 289 254 5 21.0 60.0 
95.2 278 240 8 22.5 49.0 
92.9 317 24 7 12.0 19.5 
92.8 331 281 3 21.5 42.0 
93.0 257 239 23 24.5 64.5 
93. 3 215 206 7 55.5 73.5 
92.4 234 135 6 52.5 37.0 - 
93. 8 276 196 8 19.0 37.5 
95.3 99 75 0 21.0 23.0 
2,338 | 1,909 68 | 260.5 | 417.5 
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Tasie VI.—Showing number of graduates from normal schools 
vs) 


and nongraduates. 


2 


Washington Normal School No. 2...-----------+-++++++0+2--2e2e2e 2 
Other normal gOOOIS: .2= «2 - cre =-~ ore #< term onto ome eta eys 20) 0) aeeee 


COlingSS =: (s-2- ce sss2e= ets coe ea 
Kindergartens 


Total ois Sate <1 cine als Sa a alc et 
a Includes garden teacher. th 


UNGRADED SCHOOLS—10-13 DIVISIONS 


Tasie I.—Showing location of buildings and distribution of atyp; 
7 ays Ypical : 
schools by buildings YPrcal and jp, 
ARM Corry, fe 
9ible 
ls} & ewes 
si/silelelslegis i 
2/Elgi@la|/s/s | ;|8 vale 
School and location. jb) |e s/h/s 5 s/t q 3 
P= 4a) ood (col ie =o 5 & 8 ag 
alesis l/siel/e]a] 5 IR 
MIPIREIS/2Z/S/SlBISlsls EF 
5 a le 814 
Z Béla jee le |é lela |S als 
; ——|— | |2 4 
Atypical classes: | | =| 
t. Luke’s Chapel, Fifteenth and Church | 
streets nw eel ia | 
Garnet, Tenth and U streets nw.. | yO fais bia eke 1] 4 
Cardozo, I street between Half and First| | | | | | j"*)"**: 1] a 1 
Streets SWele cee w seca - oc entcee se oes keener ater) ceacteeee seated ] Di er 
Incorrigible classes: | i a Jesse] Na 
Stevens, Twenty-first street between K and | Ni Sat 
L streetsnw.....---.--------- raceee | Ie | 
Simmons, Pierce street betwee a 
and New Jersey avenue nw 
Samaritan Temple, 229 I street sw 
Total number of schools: 
1907... - 
1906... . 
« Room counted in with building elsewhere. 5; eee 
TaBLE II.—Showing condition of buildings. 
“aie How Ventila- 
Building. : notila Water- Play 
ing. | heated. Light tion. closets. ae | Yards. patton 
St. Luke's Chapel.) (a) (a) a | 
Garnet (0) 8} & % (a) a) 
Cardozo. (c) BY (c) ¢ to (0) v) 
piaere Bs (a) (a) (a) ts} (a) 2 ¢) 
Biogas (4) (4) (a) a) (a) ‘3 (a) 
patsy) (GC) © (9) 2) J | ee 8 
a See Table II, Tenth Division. ¢ See Table IT i 
aiat , Thirt ivisi 
> See Table II, Twelfth Division. . 4 See Table II, Bleventh Divo 


Tasie III.—Showing half-day schools. 


Half-day | Grades of | Numb: 

er 
schools. paledayy above sec- 
—7.— | schools, | ond grade, 
1907. | 1906. 1907.” 1007.” 
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eee : 77 
_ showing distribution of pupils by grades 
ae per teacher,“ Wendance, and Werage number 


ber of| Wholeenroll- A oe Ht 
er Stay ment. Mets Average dail 


i 
: schools. rollment. | “attendans” | “pupieenumbe 


Toft 
——____ | Toght!s Pertencher, 


: Showing percentage of attendance, ca, ; 
ee ABLE Vee taht and tardiness of (each Aaa of pupils, and absence 


a ee —_—_| Percent | cased cai eee 


age of, | Cases of tardiness. Tardi- 


Month. attend- 
ance, 


SASSRSES: : 
CONSE DOM OO: + 
MANO me Oo 
ww] coooProor 
‘ 
ernoscosco:: 


papier VI.—Showing number of graduates from normal schools, coVeges kinderg 
es and nongraduates. se pele 


- Washington Normalischool No. 2... «2.422 - 6. /<sanesoudsseeecanee 
Other normal schools 


bP 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF INTERMEDIATE INSTRUCT. 


Sir: Lhave the honor to report briefly on the conditions and 
of the intermediate grades. : Needs 

Your plan for the semiannual promotion of pupils was ie 
organized by the supervising principals, February 1, an dh ™ptly 
been in full operation. The teachers generally approve it, althonsn®® 
many cases it has entailed upon them the care of double al ghin 
They were quick to appreciate its advantages to the pupil ine 
accelerated movement from grade to grade. the 

Wherever practicable, buildings have been grouped and 
A and B classes formed. This, however, is the exception rat 
the rule, owing to the many isolated 8-room buildings, so that th 
majority of the grade teachers must for the present continue to ca : 
two half-year grades. Fortunately our teachers have been lon 
customed to instructing in two sections and this experience has enabled 
them to adjust themselves easily to the new conditions. J] am = 
fident that with a course of study arranged to fit the new aradiiad 
the mechanical difficulties encountered in the want of adaptation of 
our small schools to the semiannual promotion scheme will not be 
a matter of sufficient consequence to retard the eflicient workin 
of the new system. Our teachers, too, are resourceful, and best of 
all, of a prompt and willing spirit in carrying out suggestions, 

My duties, as you are aware, have during the year just closing 
been of so miscellaneous a character as to give me little time for the 
important work of supervision of studies. I have been actively 
engaged with the various committees in the revision of our courses 
of study, but have been able, however, to visit all the elementary 
schools with few exceptions and to acquaint myself with the work of 
the schoolroom. 

As a result of my observations, I am convinced that there is an 
increasing demand for closer supervision and direction of the in- 
struction. 

The purely administrative duties of the supervising principals, 
involving many hours of mere clerical work, are robbing these officers 
of their epportunity for daily supervision of the teaching. The 
principals of larger buildings, too, have lost their assistants, and now 
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Separate 
her than 
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Toutine work 
st the UNifica, 


: end much time in clerical an 
ae by their helpers. All this ma slic: 
Or of studies and the of ean ning of weak Places in the 
dy. The obvious remedy is to find some way of ere 
ing a tical work, so that these officers may give the teacher Ing for 
the &° of their professional assistance, 8 the full 
benefit also convinced that there is too much written work d 
sh exercises of various sorts have usurped the sii, ree: 

A to a degree, especially in language work, driven out oral our, 
ane eon, which is altogether more economical of time and com- 
por, more thought provoking than the tedious process of hae 
made 
vellnag upils have for the last fifteen years been acc 

Cae part of the time, when not engaged in 
the ri form of written work. This has consisted 
in thie of a language exercise that has previous| 
i at other times of writing out outlines desi 
ae Pe tion of a coming lesson or of completing a piece of composi 
Don carried over from a former period. In the lower grades it fee 
consisted of some of the varied forms of written seat work. 

I have no doubt that much writing has given our pupils consider- 
able freedom of C4 sala and:é good deal of original power. The 
written composition 1s fairly good in form and structure, but I am 
of the opinion that this result, if attained, could have been reached 
with a smaller expenditure of time in the process. The particular 
loss experienced is in the fact that the time between active recita- 
tions, a Very large part of which should have been given to study 
without the aid of the pen, has been in & Measure misused. I think 
we can safely cut down the a mount of time heretofore given to writ- 
ten expression at least one-half with good results. 

I favor more oral language work and less written work of all kinds, 

having due regard, of course, to the value of writing as a means of 
mastering the conventionalities of form, and securing the ability 
to make an accurate record and to express thoughts in an orderly 
way. 
Written language, though no truer index of thought, is much more 
complex and difficult to acquire than oral expression, as it involves 
penmanship, spelling, and such other conventionalities of form as 
punctuation, use of capitals, and the ordinary inflections with which 
the pupil must become familiar. At best it is a time-consuming 
process, but a very necessary one. But even these exacting demands 
do not warrant the neglect of the work in oral language teaching, 
for such work when rightly done is directly contributory to the 
acquirement of freedom and logical order in written composition. 


kes acai 
al 
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active Tecitation, 
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y been developed 
gned.to aid in the 
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I think also 
increased many 
reading ma 
for transfer 


that the volume of supplementary reading 
fold. The only grade fairly wel sup should 3, 
tter is the eighth, in which are 96 asta leq With, 

from school to school, covering il of book, 


Standang 
ommended that the plan of traveling libraries + ra 
Patented to all the grades dome @ an d -incinats : i st E 
so that there shall be in constan oe es at least ¢ di afth, 
titles in each grade for every phe ie fea enlargstiaie re | 
stock of good literature can be effected at small cost ang wil tour 
mously improve our facilities. — 2 RY 
Books used in this way remain trom two to four weeks ind a 9 
class, each pupil being furnished with a copy which r ae ot 
The twofold purpose of this plan is primarily to ay take 
pupil the desired acquaintance with the best books, and Be 
to train him in the habit of mastering a complete unit of litergit 
Tt has been observed that since our eighth-grade pupils hae had _ 
advantage of traveling libraries they have aoe male com 
in attempting the work in English in the high school, where demands 
are made upon them for the quick reading of entire books for pur 
poses of criticism and analysis. It is not intended or thought ae 
that books so read in the graded schools should be made a vehicle 


general 
boxed 
titles. 


home. 


for instruction in technical grammar or general language work: 


on the contrary, the teachers are directed to avoid interrupting ite 
current of the narrative or breaking the interest of the pupil by in. 
cessant verbal criticism. 

There should also be provided more sets or half sets of supple- 
mentary readers in geography and history. 

The needs of the schools for a fivefold, or tenfold if you please 
increase in the volume of general literature is, in my opinion, para- 
mount to everything else, and if a choice has to be made at this 
time I should hasten to supply this want at the expense of all pro- 
prosed text-book changes. 

In brief, my recommendations are: 

1. Supervising principals should be afforded better opportunities 
for supervision of class instruction. 


2. There should be less written work of all kinds and a correspond- — : 


ing increase in oral teaching, especially in language. 

3. It is desirable to have more purely elecutionary reading in the 
higher grades, but this, of course, not at the expense of reading for 
content. More attention to the memorizing and reciting of selec- 
tions in prose and poetry from the best literature will greatly im- 
prove oral reading. 

4. There should be a tenfold increase in the volume of supple- 
mentary literature in all grades and in all subjects of study. 
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IS reduction in the amount of money expended for writing materials 
will ope? the way for the buying of more books of this character. 
I think the expense of paper can safely be reduced 20 per cent. 
This would make about $5,000 available for books which has here- 
tofore been spent for materials for written work. 

By your direction in October last, I assumed the chairmanship of 
a committee to make arrangements for the reception of the British 
teachers, then about to visit this country under the auspices of Mr. 
‘Alfred Mosely, of England, and organized by appointing a subcom- 
mittee of representative local teachers for each week up to the end 
of March. These committees became responsible for the proper 
reception and entertainment of our visitors, and discharged their 
duties with commendable zeal and success. One hundred and forty- 
eight British teachers came to Washington, in groups of from 2 to 5, 
remaining from two days to four weeks, and making in many cases a 
careful study of some department of our school system. We were 
jn constant touch with the general committee in New York, and every- 
one of whose coming we were notified was met at the depot by a sub- 
committee supplied with an illustrated guide to the city, escorted to 
a suitable hotel or boarding place, and afterwards directed to such 
schools or public institutions as would best facilitate the investiga- 
tions of each individual. 

Since their departure we have had many expressions of thanks 
from our visitors from across the water, and a personal acknowledg- 
ment of courtesies shown our visitors from the projector of the 
tour, Mr. Alfred Mosely. 

Also, by your direction and with your help, 1 organized a course 
of professional lectures for teachers, which gaye them an oppor- 
tunity to hear some of the leading educators of the country at a small 
cost. The spirit of cooperation shown by the teachers of all grades 
was most gratifying. Seven hundred and twenty-two teachers 
responded to the inyitation and subscribed the funds necessary to 
insure the success of the course. Our receipts were $722, our ex- 
penses, $533.50, and there is now in the hands of the treasurer a 
balance of $188.50 available for use in future courses of a similar 
character. 

Following are the names of the lecturers and their subjects: 

Thursday, January 17, Dr. A. E. Winship, editor New York Journal of Education. 
Subject: “The Accompanist.” 

Friday, January 25, Dr. W. J. Shearer, superintendent of schools, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Subject: ‘‘Why so many Backward Children?” 

Wednesday, January 30, Prof. J. M. Tyler, Amherst College. Subject: “Growth 
A General Talk on Recognizing Periods of Growth in Education.” 


Monday, February 4, Dr. Elmer E. Brown, commissioner of education. Subject: 
‘The Educational Progress of the United States During the Past Fifty Years.” 
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Tuesday, February 12, Dr. T. M. Balliet, New York Univers 

perception in Education and in Life.” 

Thursday, March 1, Mrs. Dr. Emily Noble. Subject: « 


Regeneration.” ek ; 

Friday, March 8, Dr. Wm. L. Felter, principal Girls’ High Schoo] ie 
Subject: “Compensations.”” 

Friday, March 15, Dr. Robert S. Woodward, president Carnegie In 
ject: ‘“The Réle of Science in Elementary Education.” 

Friday, March 22, Dr. C. F. Carroll, superintendent public schoo} 
N.Y. Subject: ‘‘A City System as an Organism.” 8, Rocheste 

Wednesday, March 27, Dr. Wm. McAndrew, principal Washington ma 
School, New York City. Subject: “Criticism and Compliment.” - TVing High 

Wednesday, April 10, Dr. G. Stanley Hall, president Clark Universit L 
“Some Dangerous Tendencies and Weak Points in our Educational Syste ; Subject 

Wednesday, April 17, Prof. E. R. Johnstone, president School for Feebl . 
Girls and Boys, Vineland, N. J. Subject: “The Training of Defect; e Mi 
Teachers.”’ 

I recommend for the next year either one course of 19 le 
sequence, or two courses of five, in place of a course of 
lectures such as that given during the past year. 

I wish to thank you for your courtesies extended to me dy 


past year. 
Very respectfully 


AK Subject. eK 
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Ting the 


Direct) of I A. T. STUART, 

rector of Intermediate Instry ps; 

Dr. Wn. E. CHANCELLOR, oe 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 


Sir: In submitting a report of the work in the primary schools 
it is necessary to consider them in two groups: 

(a) First and second grades. 

(b) Third and fourth grades. 

Such classification is artificial and unpedagogic, but it is rendered 
necessary by the fact that the first and second grades are half-day . 
schools and that the teachers appointed to them are the least expe- 
rienced in the entire system and receive the lowest salaries. Teach- 
ers of the third and fourth grades receive higher salaries; therefore 
the skillful first or second grade teacher must often leave the work 
for which she is best fitted and seek promotion by going perforce to 
another grade, for which she may not be so well adapted. Thus 
constant changes are being made in the lowest grades, and in many 
cases the children pass under the hands of two or three teachers in 
one year. In the present school year 57 changes have been made 
in first and second grades, and in one division there was not a single 
school teacher of even one year’s experience left in a first-grade 
at the beginning of April. 

That such things ought not to be is demonstrated by school 
administration the country over. The first years at school are most 
important in the development and training of the child. The more 
immature the child the greater the need of expert trainmg. It is 
here that experience should be at a premium; but instead, the newest 
recruit from the training school or the latest candidate from the 
board of examiners is placed in charge and paid the lowest salary. 

Only Congress can remedy this condition on account of the salary 
schedule. My suggestion would be that the first and second grades 
be made two-session schools with hours from 9 o’clock until 12 and 
from 1 until 2, and that the teachers of these grades be placed upon 
at least the same salary scale as the teachers of the third and fourth 
grades. Although the school day is thus made one hour shorter the 
extra time really goes to the board work, the preparation of material, 
etc., necessary for children who do not use text-books and who are 


consequently dependent upon the teacher. 
83 
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The placing of all primary teachers on the same salary a 
do away with the artificial promotion system now in prac tied aa will 
enable teachers to remain in the grades for which they are bea Ww 
There are some instances NOW of teachers who, from Prefereng fitted, 
taught first or second grades for several years (one for fifteen : hayg 
and who have received the highest ratings for their w 


salaries remain at the lowest grade, and these teachers aie 


school. : 

The half-yearly promotion scheme which was put into offeate 
February has worked decidedly to the interests of the i, 
The most marked effect is shown perhaps in the first gerade wit 
the retarded children took a fresh start in the middle of the ere 
and are now in good condition for September work; but the se 

- effects are shown all along the line. It is a matter of concern thes 
every 6-year-old child is promoted from the kindergarten to the fa 
grade by the operation of law, whether he is qualified for such advali 
or not. The judgment of the kindergarten teacher should have a 
much play in this matter as that of any teacher who promotes fon 
grade to grade. : 

The time schedule, put into effect for the first time this year, ha: 
its advantages and disadvantages. While uniform time limes faa 
certain subjects have a good tendency in standardizine work, there 
are always times when the judgment of the teacher should be the 
guide to the amount of work or time given to a particular class or 
subject. Any mechanical device which hampers the careful teacher 
at such times is harmful. 

It hardly seems necessary to go over the course of study in detail 
at this time, but one or two subjects need special attention. The 
lack of reading matter in all of the primary grades has been a subject 
of concern for several years. In many classes the children read all 
of their books from cover to cover by March or April and are thrown 
back upon the same old material for the remainder of the year. 
Relief came late in the spring of the present year to the third and 
fourth grades, when half sets of the Heath Readers were added to 
the books used in these grades. 

When children have the power to read three, four, or even more 
books in a year it is dwarfing to give them but two. I earnestly 
plead for more supplementary reading books. In some instances 
half sets should be provided for each class, while in others the books 
should be purchased in smaller quantities and should be sent from 
school to school as traveling libraries. 

The teachers have done everything in their power to overcome bad 
conditions. Some of them have purchased sets of books from their 
private purses for their pupils’ use; others have taken 10 books, 
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allowed on a teacher’s card, from the Washington Public Library to 
their schools and back, at intervals of two weeks throughout the year 
while nearly all of them have encouraged the children to bring thers 
gift books from the home to the school to make a temporary school 
library. But even these makeshifts do not furnish the children the 
reading material they really need, and I hope something may be done 
to improve these conditions next year. 

While discussing the subject of reading, acknowledgment should 
be made to the Washington Public Library for its aid to the teachers 
and children of the city schools. The childrens’ room is well pro- 
vided with carefully chosen books covering a wide range of child inter- 
ests, and the librarian in charge is always ready with counsel and 
advice in the choosing of books for home reading. Many of these 
books supplement the work done in the schools along the lines of 
history, geography, nature study, and literature. 

The new course in geography, which went into effect in the middle 
of the year, is working fairly well in the third and fourth grades. 
More efficient work could be done if the teachers were provided with 
globes and stereographs and if they were free to take their pupils on 
a few field trips. Such trips are absolutely essential in any modern 
treatment of the subject. As it is now, the teachers can only make 
such trips on Saturdays or after school hours. : 

IT suggest an enlargement of the work in manual training in the pri- 
mary grades. It is now wholly related to the subject of drawing, 
except in the third and fourth grades, where the girls have sewing for 
one period a week. For the boys of these grades no provision is 
made, except a little raffia weaving in the third grade. 

The course of study in arithmetic was simplified during the year in 
the interest of thoroughness. This, with other courses, is now under- 
going revision for next year. 

The school playgrounds, which are open for eleven weeks of the 
vacation, are maintained for the benefit of the children of primary 
school age. Nearly all of these playgrounds are under the direction 
of kindergarten or primary teachers who are especially fitted for this 
work. The $1,500 appropriated by Congress for equipment and main- 
tenance barely covers the pay roll. All other expenses are borne by 
a voluntary organization—the Public Playground Association—whose 
supervisor has charge of the work in the school playgrounds. Such 
grounds would otherwise be under no supervision, as there is no 
salary for a director. From my intimate experience in this work, I 
think an assistant in charge of school playgrounds should be pro- 
vided for next year, and that the work now going on in only eleven 
school grounds be extended. 

It is to be regretted that in the new salary schedule the assistants 
to the director of primary instruction were not placed on the same 
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basis with the teachers in the normal school. These assis 
normal extension work with 400 teachers, and one of them 
ing a smaller salary than that paid to several teachers unde 
charge. In the event of a readjustment of salaries, ] recon hey 
Miss Riddleberger and Miss McNally to you for special consid gts 

During the school year ending June, 1907, the director pee 
mary instruction and her two assistants have made 1,700 we k 
the primary schools. To this number must be added 1,400 a to 
made by the model teachers to first and second grade schools mee 
a total of 3,100 visits covering schools in all sections of the ae 
In addition to this work, the director has held 32 grade meatiiian 
practically one meeting a month for the teachers of each staal 
giving instruction in the work of the various grades, methods, ats e, 

Special meetings have been called from time to time for ext 
training in drawing under Miss North and in music under Misg Ree 
ley. In 10 schools some experimental work in undirected sewing h < 
been carried on by Mrs. Cate, with such good results that fartihe 
work along the same line is under consideration for next year, Eve a 
year the cooperation between the directors of special branches and 
the teachers of the primary schools becomes closer, and much of the 
so-called special work becomes the regular work of the class Toom. 
which is the ideal condition. ’ 

In closing my report I wish to state that the spirit of the prima 
teachers is especially worthy of commendation. Every effort toward 
the betterment of school conditions made by the supervisory Corps is 
quickly seconded by the teachers. Their attendance at lectures and 
meetings called nearly always after the work of the school day is 
over, their willingness to visit other schools, to take advantage of 
special classes called for the demonstration of new work, their private 
expenditures for books, pictures, and other materials for school use 
testify to their professional earnestness and interest in their work. 
In the lecture courses for next year I am sure that some special work 
along the lines of story telling, games, and elementary manual training 
would be appreciated by the primary teachers. 

With sincere appreciation of the interest and support of the board 
of education, of yourself, the assistant superintendent, and the 
director of intermediate instruction, I am, 

Very respectfully, Exvizasetu V. Brown, 
Director of Primary Instruction. 


‘tants 
'S Teceiy. 


Dr. Wn. E. CHANCELLOR, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 


MARSH & PETER, ARCHITECTS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


F. L. CARDOZO SCHOOL. 


REPORT OF THE ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT IN CHARGE 
OF COLORED SCHOOLS. 


Sie: Herewith is forwarded the first annual report under your 
superintendency of the schools of the tenth to the thirteenth divisions, 
inclusive. A midyear report, submitted at your request, at that 
time set forth the work done up to that point, and indicated the 
movements for progress then taking place. These have gone onward 
with accelerated pace, showing energy and earnestness inevery depart- 
ment. 


THE SUPERVISING FORCE. 


The continuance in office of the supervising officers contributed 
greatly to the smooth running of the schools. Their intimate knowl- 
edge of the details of the school administration has been of special 
value. The advent of a new supervising principal in the tenth divi- 
sion was the only change at the beginning of the session. The liberal 
education and rich experience of the new appointee have been seen 
and acknowledged by all. The subsequent vacancy in the super- 
visorship of one division entailed heavy burdens upon the assistant 
superintendent, who was compelled to devote rouch attention to mat- 
ters usually relegated to another. But the splendid spirit of cooper- 
ation shown by the principals and teachers of the schools in that 
division has enabled the regular work to proceed with no apparent loss. 

The heads of the various special branches have without a hitch car- 
ried forward the work to successful issue. Attention is at this point 
directed to the fact that no one is in charge of the carpentry in the 
colored schools. The teacher who has in the past had control was 
asked to give some attention to the classes and to report monthly. 
This he has done and excellent results have been achieved. 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


One new eight-room building was occupied at the opening of the 
schools—the Francis L. Cardozo, in South Washington. This struc- 
ture is in keeping with the more recent ones erected here, architec- 
turally beautiful, and showing the most advanced ideas in heating and 
ventilation. This building relieved the congestion which had existed 
for a number of years in that section. Fourth and third grade classes, 
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rced to attend but half a day, were enabled to hay 


fo : y A 
The wisdom of securing a large lot is seen 


; F ea day? 
ssion. n 8 
playgrounds attached and the land devoted to schoo * SPaci 


i | garde Pacious 
The use of the ground-floor room in the Randall School f ee 
ought to be done away with as soon as possible, Graduatl Classes 
rooms—four in number—have been used for manual trainj Y these 
Cooking, carpentry, and sewing are now taught in three. Th 
is low, the light poor, the ventilation primitive, and the heat 
stoves. The present law relative to session rooms gives some aie 
culty, for whenever a room of whatever character is aban doned ffi. 
full daily class sessions the principal loses the amount stipulated for 
a session room. The disposition will be to retain classes in the bali 
ing even under insanitary conditions. d- 


© cejlin. 


Ceiling 


DECORATION OF ROOMS. 


One of the most striking features of the-class rooms in the schoolg 
is the decorations appealing to the esthetic side of the child. I 
many buildings, in halls and rooms are seen works of art of no nae 
order. The best examples of sculpture, artistically arranged, con- 
stantly attract the pupils as they daily meet and mingle for work 
Pictures, the work of the masters, procured at the expense of teacherg 
and children, silently and potently touch the better angles of theip 
natures, glorify life, and develop the emotional side. To the learners 
the school becomes a temple, ‘“‘a thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 
and with jubilant feet they seek its portals. Truant ranks Re 
thinned, loafing places are forsaken. This beauty and sweetness 
have been added to school days, not ostentatiously, but quietly, 
thoughtfully, by the teachers who love and appreciate the beautiful, 
Visitors from afar have commented upon this spirit so conspicuous 
here. 

AIDS TO TEACHING. 


In every class room are found numerous books, pictures, and curios, 
gifts outright by children or loaned to the class for helping in the 
Tessons. Each spends and is spent for all—thus exemplifying the 
spirit of pure democracy. Although much has been done to illus- 
trate and render interesting the instruction, more should be attempted 
in the line of stereopticons, charts, microscopes, and materials to 
relieve the teaching of its abstract and bookish character. 


THE TEACHING FORCE. 


The growth of the body of instructors for the increasing numbers 
year by year in these schools has been normal and natural. Gradu- 
ally, in consonance with the verdict of science and good sense, the 
number assigned to a class has fallen from 60 in the lower grades to 
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within 40. The call for individual rather than mass teaching and the 
multiplication of subjects in the course of study are logically followed 
by 2 reduction in the number of pupils to a teacher. In several 
jnstances in the county, in localities where the school contains but a 
single class room, the enforcement of the compulsory education law 
placed so large a class in charge of a single teacher as to greatly hinder 
proper teaching and discipline. The difficulty was met by your order 
to place two teachers in the same room at the same time. This plan, 
now quite generally recognized throughout the country in places alive 
to educational progress, gives to the children their American birth- 
right—an education. Here this was an innovation, but the results 
have more than justified its wisdom and pointed the way to progress. 


SUBSTITUTES. 


Fortunate in the number of normal graduates who remain unap- 
pointed, these schools haye been able to secure the services of pro- 
fessionally trained teachers to serve as substitutes during the absence 
of teachers. Restriction in their training to the lower grades and 
limited practice teaching prior to graduation leaye these substitutes 
somewhat ill prepared to assume charge of classes in all the different 
grades. It is therefore respectfully suggested that steps be taken to 
improve this part of the service. The growth of the corps of instruct- 
ors and the numerous demands upon the energies of teachers result 
in many and frequent calls for substitutes. Under the strongest and 
best, schools suffer both in instruction and discipline. School life is 
far too short to lose one jot or tittle of it. 


RECOMMENDATION. 


1. The graduates of the normal school should be assigned to the 
largest buildings in the order of their rank as teachers without a regular 
class to act as ‘‘unassigned”’ teachers and as substitutes in that school 
at a small salary. Constant and careful surveillance of their work 
by the principal and other officials will enable them to give an opinion 
favorable or unfavorable as to the success of these substitutes. Per- 
manent appointments to the schools should be made from these sub- 
stitutes and unassigned teachers. The fact that success must be 
achieved and efficiency shown in doing actual work will put each on 
his mettle at once. Appointment will be earned and deserved. Fail- 
ure to ‘‘make good” in this preparatory work may with justice cause 
rejection as a permanent part of the corps of teachers. This saves 
the children from poor instruction and the city from payment of an 
inefficient employee. 

2. Another plan may be followed by having the graduates of the 
normal class examined by a board of examiners and an eligible list 
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e rank won in the normal school may be a as ; 
enough Peat the work there at the highest standard, and tet : 
of examiners may decide the rest of the requirements for Oar 
‘As the outcome of this examination an eligible list js Preparing. 
highest candidate being number one, and so on. Some such seh, ee 
will give the most desirable persons for the schools and banish 4° 
tremendous pressure for places. This, too, is desirable ee 4 the 
fact that all graduates of the high schools by virtue of the dipl the 
have entrée into the normal school. Ploma 


made. 


WASHINGTON NORMAL SCHOOL NUMBER Two, 


This school exists merely as a feeder of the teaching body for th 
schools here. Its sole function is to get ready persons to serye ie 
community. How well it has done its work is recognized Pe a 
excellent body of men and women who daily break the bread of kngel 
edge for the children who gather around the teachers’ desks. The 
“close corporation” idea, which has controlled its Management for 
years, while subject to the danger of “inbreeding,” has not been with- 
out its advantages. The candidates are thoroughly conversant with 
the conditions that obtain here, and have entered the system imbued 
with a spirit of sympathy and sacrifice. 

Tn the beginning of this school few were called and all were chosen 
to help forward the work of teaching. Then there was a Scarcity of 
teachers; now there isa plethora. The large admissions into the high 
schools, with a correspondingly increased number of graduates, have 
reversed the conditions, so that to-day many are called but compara- 
tively few are chosen to serve here. The roster of those from the 
high school who have pursued a college training has constantly length- 
ened, until to-day many such liberally educated young men and 
women are returning to seek service here. Hence the standard of 
the normal school should be raised by more carefully winnowing the 
material seeking teacherships. The career in the high school may 
well be noticed. The purpose chosen there will focus the forces to 
reach a standard which may serve as a passport to the normal school. 


A NEW NORMAL SCHOOL BUILDING. 


This city so rapidly passing from ugliness to beauty, this Govern- 
ment predicated as it is on the intelligence of its people, this civiliza- 
tion so complex, cry aloud for an edifice adequate to the needs of 
education. The present home of this school is a rented structure and 
is lacking in suitable facilities. In such a school should be developed 
ideals for the class room in lighting, heating, seating, and ventilating. 
Here should be found laboratories, library, greenhouse, indeed all the 
most advanced means for study, for science, for art. The school itself 
should be a laboratory where the child is the central object of study. 
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Within its walls the spirit of high scholarship, of research, of dey 
tion to truth, of service, should be found. : +s 

The new building ought to be erected in a section where the popu- 
lation will furnish enough training classes. It will become a center 
of good influences, a rallying point for the forces that make for progress 
and culture. 

The sifting process adverted toabove will give the highest and best— 
physically, intellectually, and morally—and then, having gained pro- 
fessional knowledge, power, and skill, they may be fearlessly accepted 
by the schools and community. 


EXTENSION OF TIME. 


Greater and greater demands are being made upon the schools by 
this progressive civilization, and consequently better and fuller prepa- 
ration is required in teachers. The work is precious, and so the 
instruments should be efficient. The importance of the work makes 
four years a short enough time to spend here. This professional 
training is designed to bring the would-be teachers into proper rela- 
tion with knowledge gathered heretofore and to fit them to connect 
the child with the work of learning and life. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE COURSE OF STUDY. 


The complexity of life’s processes makes full equipment of the 
teacher, the foremost actor in the drama of education, a necessity. 
There must be in his grasp science, knowledge of the laws of the child, 
of teaching. Organized and classified knowledge constitutes the tool 
with which the instructor must work as he builds. Training sufficient 
for all grades, not merely in grades one to three, but for those embraced 
in the grammar schools for promotions will eventually carry teachers 
higher. The root of growth must be implanted here that they may 
advance by their own momentum. Greater time and demands in 
preparation will render teaching a serious matter. lt will cease to be 
only a stepping stone to something else. 

Again, the increase of manual training in the grades calls for pro- 
fessionally trained teachers, and sewing and cooking for girls may 
well be added, and carpentry and other branches for the boys. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that the normal school is 
established and maintained for the child in our midst, not to give any- 
body a place here or elsewhere. 


NORMAL SCHOOL KINDERGARTEN COURSE. 


: The recognition of the kindergarten as the initial step in the educa- 
tional scheme created a constant demand for competant instructors. 
For years the supply was uncertain and the preparation deficient. 
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AN EVER PRESENT HELP AND INSPIRATION, 


The function of the normal school should be extended to th 
tem in the aid and inspiration constantly reaching the entire ia a S 
body. It may well be an educational clearing house for the a n 
the perennial fountain of advanced thought and methods fop Re 
who through the routine work of class rooms are so apt to becaaid 
rutted and arrested in growth. This close and living connection al 
also practicalize the teaching of the normal school and keep wie 
due bounds the theoretical tendency. ™m 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR NORMAL SCHOOL. 


1. The purchase of a site and erection of a building commensurate 
with the needs of the city. 

2. The extension of the course from two to four years. 

3. All the branches of the elementary schools reviewed or taught 
therein, with special emphasis on the principles and methods of 
teaching. 

4. Manual training should be added to the curriculum. A buildin, 
or dwelling in the vicinity of the present school may be rented for the 
girls, and the boys to go to Armstrong. : 

5. All graduates of the high schools attaining a certain standard in 
those schools to be admitted to the normal school without examina- 
tion. 

6. An eligible list of the graduates of the normal school should be 
made by the board of examiners, as follows: (1) The record in the 
normal school counting for a certain per cent and the other added by 
the examination. (2) All permanent appointments to the schools to 
be made from this list in the order of their standing. 

7. The graduates from this school should quietly, unostentatiously 
in their own building be given their diplomas. This will save parents 
the expense of a double graduation and will best befit those who are 
going forth to a life of service and sacrifice. 


M STREET HIGH SCHOOL—CHANGES. 


Two important changes occured in the high school during the pres- 
ent year. These were the admission of pupils at the opening in Sep- 
tember and in February, and the six instead of the five period day. 
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The two admissions and promotions of students 
adjustments of learners to their work, which, wien hone ed 
tered, will greatly encourage and hold in school many who eens 
Jose hope because of the sudden and strange transition from the 
methods of the graded school. - Ambition is not wrecked upon the 
‘very threshold of a high school career. 

The capable pupils in the graded schools must feel the impulse, 
and by bending to the work may pass upward more rapidly, and thus 
deliver themselves from the dead body of mediocrity. The “genius,” 
who to-day is an ‘atypical’ specimen of the race, has an opportunity 
to win his place in the educational race, and to go forth timeously 
into life’s work. 

The other change fraught with meaning is the lengthened school 
day. This permits a better disposition of work by laboratory classes, 
and increases the number of teaching and study periods. Greater 
progress and proficiency should ensue with the present corps of 
instructors. The art of studying is in need of thoughtful attention 
in a high school, and these added periods for study, under proper 
guidance, may be turned to great profit to pupils. Here ought to be 
taught methods of research, of marshaling data in the mastery of 
subjects. An instructor in the art of using books as tools of knowl- 
edge and the treasurer house of the mental wealth of the race is quite 
as essential as the teacher of science and mathematics. An able, 
strong librarian in such a school should be called upon to take a hand 
in inculcating right habits of study, and in making students acquainted 
with the embalmed intellectual achievements of the race. 


ACCOMMODATIONS. 


That this school is wholly inadequate to the housing and proper 
training of the large number of boys and girls enrolled is no new fact. 
For years attention has been directed to more space. The labora- 
tories for chemistry and biology in equipment are not up to the pres- 
ent standard of high schools. They are also too small. The call for 
more science in this school will emphasize the need of more and better 
equipment as well as space. 

The electric current should be introduced into the building at the 
earliest moment for the physics department. The current may be 
utilized to light the building. The cost of this improvement will be a 
mere bagatelle, because the city electric conduit is already within 
easy access of the high school. 

The installation of modern plumbing last fall removed a menace to 
health and comfort in the dry-air closets, whose presence was recog- 
nized despite almost eternal vigilance. Too much can not be said in 
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LIBRARY. 


What exists here is but an apology for a library, wholly go in th 
room used. No words in this report are needed to emphasize ‘tis 
supreme value of this feature of a high school. Slight additions to it 
in the past leave it still a beggarly reminder of what it ought to he 
to-day. Old Government reports and other matter utterly Valuelegg 
- should be taken hence to make room for books helpful to the pupils 
History, science, and general literature are needed in large an d 
increasing numbers. At this stage of educational development must 
be created and fostered a taste for reading and research, an appreci- 
ation of the splendid ideals found in the unparalled literature of the — 
English language. A room stocked with the works of the masterg in 
literature, together with the best periodicals that depict the swift and 
recurrent changes in this onrushing civilization—a room adorned 
with specimens of art to touch the sense of the beautiful, and com- 
modious enough to accommodate the students and presided over bya 
competent librarian, will be the most potent factor in the high school 
career. 

This school library plus the Public Library, which through the far- 
sighted policy of its managers is coming into vital union with school __ 
education, will arouse the desire for reading, kindle the fire, and open 
up before the young the road to training and culture. 


MILITARY TRAINING. 


Nothing in the public school scheme of education in this commu- 
nity has done more to rebuild and regenerate the boys than the mili- _ 
tary training given in the high school. Every boy physically able 
ought to take it as a prescribed subject, and the Board of Education 4 
has so ordered. The time-honored ‘‘setting up” exercises must not 
be omitted, but no pupils should be allowed to join the military organi-_ 
zation without a thorough examination by medical authority. The 
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same may be said with regard to those who take part in school 
athletics. ; cer 

The evolution of the boys by this training is so plain that the world 
takes note of it unheralded. The erect body, vigorous, alert, and 
active; the mind trained to be thorough and systematic; regard for 
truth, high sense of responsibility for every act; ingrained subordi- 
tion and respect—these are the fruits of four years of unrelenting 
discipline. : 

The culmination of this training is witnessed in the annual com- 
petitive drill when the entire populace in holiday attire assembles to 
gaze upon companies of cadets in struggle for the victor’s prize. 
This year Company A of the M Street High School was the prize 
winner, and so wrenched from the Armstrong Manual Training School 
the much-coveted banner. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


J. THE COURSE OF STUDY. 


1. The course be constructed to embrace the most advanced ideas 
with due consideration of the conditions obtaining in this community. 

2. Just emphasis should be placed upon the mastery of English 
throughout the four years. The study of a foreign language should 
be the means of aiding the grasp of the vernacular. 

3. The value of science and the scientific spirit should be fully rec- 
ognized, so that no student may go hence without some science. 

4. Proper regard for Latin as a ‘training’? subject for the language 
consciousness. 

5. The addition of Spanish, which will equip the youth for the invit- 
ing fields opened in lands where Spanish is the mother tongue. 

6. Opportunity to take manual training, at least as an elective, 
during some of the study periods. This will call into activity the 
motor element, the constructive faculties. 

The proximity of this school to the Armstrong School makes this 
quite feasible, without added cost, since the manual training plant 
exists there. 


Il, NORMAL SCHOOL CANDIDATES. 


1. Now all who desire to enter the normal school should take cer- 
tain subjects for the four years. 

2. Only those who reach a certain average should be permitted to 
pass at graduation into the normal school. 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENT. 


The creation of four heads of department has done much to define 
instruction. It has fixed responsibility and fertilized instruction by 
the dissemination among teachers of progressive ideas. The head of 
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dy a fact and a factor in the educational] 
and it is not necessary to elaborate upon it. tt is the crown a 
training begun long ago in the kindergarten. — W hether the Utilitaria 

phase, the industrial feature, or the technical side should receivg 
greater emphasis is a mooted question among educators, The oa ) 
ditions to be met in a community and by the pupils who are to oi 
by such schools must be taken into consideration. 


This school is alrea system 


THE MANUAL TRAINING SIDE. 


Trained leaders are needed everywhere in the various industries. 
and the function of such a school is to prepare them for the more lithe 
eral and technical training offered by schools of technology, 


THE INDUSTRIAL SIDE. 


The acquirement of the skill which constitutes a trade can come 
only by repeatedly doing the same thing—repeatedly making the real 
article. The workman is to be evolved, asin the purely manual train- 
ing view, the man broad based on the principles is the outcome, 


THE COURSE OF STUDY. 


The course of study, therefore, in such a school should be 80 
arranged as to offer opportunity to two classes of students, to wit, 
those who wish to secure development for further progress and those 
who desire to acquire special skill along certain lines—that is, indys- 
trial. efficiency. For the former a full four-year course, cultural in 
scope, should be provided, with enough manual training to appeal to 
the doing side of the student. For the latter a course, two years’ 
work, in which shopwork or the industrial element shall occupy at 
least half of the time, with the privilege of choosing the vocation to 
be followed. ; 


WHO SHOULD BE ADMITTED. 


Only pupils, graduates of the graded schools properly certified, 
ought to enter this school. The high aim and scholarship which 
should characterize this school can be secured only by safeguarding 
the admissions. 

Elsewhere in this report recommendation is made to provide for 
pupils in the graded schools who desire greater industrial opportuni- 
ties, and who may eventually find their way into this higher school. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ARMSTRONG MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


1. Two courses to be pursued: (1) A two-year course in which the 
shop or industrial side should receive at least half the time and effort 
of the student: (2) a four-year technical course. This arrange- 
ment offers opportunity for pupils of limited time to secure valuable 
training and leaves the ‘‘open door” for further advancement into 
the full four-year course. This scheme concentrates the work of the 
school and contburites to more definite results and higher scholarship. 

2. The “‘professional training” of teachers attempted here should 
be relegated to the regular normal school. 

3. The removal of the business course to a separate place, or have 
it incorporated into the academic high school. Such an adjustment 
will clear the track for the close, effective running of this school along 
the lines of the highest and best training. 


LIBRARY. 


The argument for the library as a factor in high school offered 
under the M Street High School applies equally to Armstrong Manual 
Training School. 


GYMNASIUM. 


Here also is found no place for physical training—not eyen an 
armory. The enlargement of this building by the purchase of the lot 
on the east is a pressing need. 


BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 


This important subject has no suitable room. It is thrust away in 
a corner without sufficient equipment, and consequently fails to 
accomplish creditable results. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


There are connected with these schools kindergarten classes. A 
new one was opened in Garfield in a rented room on Hamilton road. 
The population is scattered, but the parents realize the blessing of 
such a class, and have spared no expense to keep the little ones in 
school. At their own cost they provided a conveyance to carry the 
children to and fro. The generosity of Congress is noted in the full 
equipment of every class room and abundance of material. In the 
beginning the kindergarten tended to dwell apart—wrapped up in the 
exclusiveness of another world. This first step in providing educa- 
tional conditions is most important, and no chasm should be found 
between it and the first grade. The spirit of the kindergarten has 
already enriched the primary classes, and they in turn have brought 
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INSTRUCTION. 


At the beginning of the session the plan of assigning a subject to 4 E 
supervisor to be handled by him as an expert was put into operation 
From the report of Dr. Henry L. Bailey, who had charge of language, ; 
the following extract is made: be 


Work accomplished in the “primary grades” brought to the grammar grades pupils > 


sufficiently supplied with information derived from subjects of immediate interest» 
and concern through nature study to take up the heavier work of the yrammar gradi 
which continues to be expanding information, coupled with the growing power a 
investigation and of judgment developing in the pupil. We have had Jan ; 
regarded as the “key” to all other studies—language in easy, free use rather heal 
language in a stilted, formal, technical grammar sense; in fact, in the fifth and sixth 


grades our efforts, not wholly successful, have been to get away from the technical a 
grammar and to supply its place by increased information and observation subjects dl 
handled not in a heavy, plodding way, but orally and in writing, so as to strengthen a 
the power of the pupils in fluent, correct, unimpeded, intelligent expression. In all 
- language work growing respect and appreciation in the mind of the pupils for the 
“sentence as a unit of thought® has been the plan of the supervisors and teachers, 
In the fifth and sixth grades it has been the custom to use too much “dry bones of 
‘language”—technical grammar—rather poorly applied in dealing with the subjects 
properly belonging to these grades, thus deadening the pupil’s interest in language - 
study. Here we have aimed to let the subject-matter and the mother tongue, good 
English, in constant and enlarging and recurring use, replace grammar of this sort. 
_This result has not exactly been accomplished, but we believe a good beginning has 
been made. d 
The language result in the seventh and eighth grades is not as good as we could 
hope. The language command as expressed in spoken and written work does not yet 
meet the expectation of our plan. Here technical grammar ought to be the applied; 
work from the opening day of school to the closing day—largely reference work with 
a text-book under the guidance of an alert teacher—work done with such persistence 
and intensity for two years that the text is not used as a separate and distinct some- 
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thing for grammar instruction, but incidentally to clarify and perfect some part of the 
work in literature, without being made so prominent as to detract from literary beauty 
and unity, style and perfection of form. Increased reading material in the fifth and 
sixth grades ought to make this possible in the seventh and eighth grades. 


In addition to this excerpt, the assistant superintendent adds the 
following: . : 


Among the ideas prominent in the minds of officers and teachers were the character 
and quantity of reading, in both the ordinary text-books and the literature for sup- 
plementary reading. Increased stress has been put upon the interpretation of the 
matter read. The most valuable result of the training received in the schools is the 
power to appreciate and interpret the thoughts embalmed in books. The educative 
process is the explanation and revelation of life, and the highest and best life is pre- 
served in the glorious literature of the people. 

The memorization of the choice specimens of prose and poetry indicated in the 
various grades has been faithfully done, with pleasure and profit. Teacher and taught 
have experienced genuine delight and inspiration in storing their minds with the 
things worth while, that have stood the test of time, that have been weighed in the 
balance and not found wanting. In many of the schools, as a part of the opening 
exercises, the children have, together in the halls, repeated with just elocutionary 
effect many gems during the year. Other things in their school life may be forgotten, 
but these inspiring thoughts will cling; these ideals, perchance, now seen as through a 
glass darkly, will be clearly limned and lead to higher things. 

The study of technical grammar in its divorce from its true end, the interpretation 
of the thought, the means of comprehension of the written language, was lessened and 
emphasis laid upon the meaning of the sentence, its form and structure as the key to 
the clearer grasp of the embodied thought. This applies to the first two grammar 
grades, where the learners were directed to the force and office of the various forms 
of language, the dress of thought, words, phrases, and clauses, insentences within the 
reach of the ordinary pupils in these grades. Increasing attention was given in the 
two higher grammar grades to the finer elements of the sentence, the logic of language, 
the mind being capable of discriminating the nicer shades of meaning in the words 
and sentences. The creation of the habit of employing grammatical knowledge to 
correct their own errors in speech received marked einphasis. To standardize the 
mind in regard to correct language, not to dissect by minute analysis, was the chief 
aim. 

Ability to write the various kinds of compositions, especial care being placed upon 
the writing of letters, correct in form and matter, has been quite successfully attained. 

Spelling as a-thing ‘apart in lists of words in sheer isolation was discouraged for more 
sentence work with words, for dictation, and copying. The contextual study of words 
is far more valuable than columns of words whose meanings too frequently are unknown 
or dead to the children. 


MATHEMATICS. 


This subject was in charge of Mr. John C. Nalle, from whose report 
the following is taken: : 


The teachers continue to give five minutes in oral drill each day, and much interest 
and enthusiasm has been aroused where this work is skillfully done. Variety in this 
line of work is absolutely necessary to keep children’s interest from flagging. 

While the teachers have been active in the oral drill work they have not lost sight 
of the value of written drill work, and with the desire to increase the efficiency of the 
pupils in obtaining accurate and reasonably rapid results they have this style of drill 
work every day. The teacher is here laying a solid foundation for the problem work. 
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; sir grade, that they understand correctly the language of the 
successful completion of his task. 

By way of further comment on this topic, I desire to say that very 
slight effort is required to get children to spend time and energy on 
arithmetic in any grade; it is a subject of absorbing interest to 
learners, and the fruit in discipline of faculty and facility of per 
formance in the four fundamental processes has been gratifying 
The definite time specified in the official time-table for the subjects, 
and based on their educational values, has caused a closer scrutiny of 
the topics and their arrangement and presentation in the class room, 

The abstract number in the lower classes was displaced for the 
concrete, which touched the life of the pupil. His interest was power- 
fully appealed to. The centering of instruction in the learner by so 
teaching as to connect school with his everyday life has been a prime 
purpose. The dominant note was accuracy and reasonable rapidity 
in proper drills. 

The thought side or development has been well emphasized, but 
not to the loss of the mechanical or drill side, which fixes and fastens, 
Faithful attention to the mental operations or quick work in all 
grades was given. This rapid handling of the processes of number 
in the basic operations and in the solutions of problems with numbers 
readily retained in the mind does much to wake up the mind. 

The translation of problems into examples by clothing the condi- 
tions of the problems in mathematical language or symbols received 
intelligent handling. Here proper form and neatness of arrangement 
on paper and blackboard were insisted on. No long-drawn-out analy- 
ses were attempted, where often the lengthy process and complex 
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language obscure the point. Hence much straight-ahead work has 
been done. 

In the higher classes, after due stress upon development, short 
business methods were presented for quick, accurate results. The 
shortening of the work in algebra, by eliminating some of the most 
difficult cases in factoring, left time for more thorough teaching and 
drill on things to be the foundation for further progress in the high 
school. 

Mr. Roscoe C. Bruce, who gave special attention to history and 
civics, presents in his report the following: 


A ProGraM IN American History. 


In accordance with your instructions, I submit merely a memorandum of a pro- 
gram in American history for grades 5A to 8B, inclusive. In the preparation of this 
memorandum, I have consulted not merely the desirable, but also the practicable. 
Some such programme as that suggested by the Committee of Twelve, the Madison 
Conference, or the New England History Teachers’ Association, or that so ably pro- 
posed by Prof. Henry E. Bourne, is, of course, highly desirable, but is not in my judg- 
ment, practicable in our schools next year. Professor Bourne’s plan provides for the 
fifth school year a biographical treatment of American history, and in so far coincides 
with my suggestion. In the sixth grade he introduces a study of selected periods of 
European history; in the seventh grade he would have American colonial history 
taught as a part of the contemporary history of England; and in the eighth grade he 
would provide for the study of American history in connection with the growth of 
the great States of Europe since 1815. Aside from the fact that pupils’ text-books well 
adapted to these purposes are not available, is the grave objection that our teachers 
are wholly unprepared for so bold an innovation. 

And so I propose a programme restricted to American history, but with systematic 
attention in the seventh and eighth grades to its European connections. The central 
idea in the organization of this programme is to provide a systematically recurrent 
attention to the same field, but always from a new and higher point of view. The 
history of America from the discoveries to the close of the civil war is thus treated bio- 
graphically in the fifth school year, in simple narrative form in the sixth, and in more 
formal fashion in the seventh and eighth years. Grade 8B brings the story down 
to the present. 

Grade 5A.—Vivid studies of representative men, from Leif, the Lucky, to Benjamin 
Franklin, as individuals and in those aspects of their activities which make intimate 
appeal to the child’s interest in the dramatic end heroic. Few, but carefully chosen, 
incidents suffice for the portrayal of each character. Attention to geographic rather 
than to time relations. 

Grade 5B.—Studies of representative men of action and leadership and of inventive 
genius continued in the same spirit and with the same method from Patrick Henry to 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Grade 6A.—Spirited historical narrative, using the personal centers established in 
grades 5A and 5B as a basis, from the discovery of America to the coronation of George 
III (1760); emphasis upon the geographic setting of the story, upon the daily life of 
the people, and upon the personal factors in the progress of events. 

Grade 6B.—The narrative continued in the same fashion from 1760 to the close of 
the Civil War. A survey of the story as a whole. 

Grade 7 A.—Formal historical narrative, in its European connections, from the dis- 
covery of America to the treaty of Paris (1763), with emphasis upon the geographic 
setting and upon social progress and political development. 
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I desire to say that the difficulty in this subject lies Mainly ; 
text-book and the method of teaching. For the sixth erade i the ig 
pretentious text ought to be in the hands of the pupils, The bal 
graphical element which has aroused so much interest and appre io~ 
tion in fifth grade should still be kept to the front, but the Sequ On 
of even the orderly movements of history toward the end me 
receive more care. The upper classes in the elementary sali Y 
through development and the body of historical knowledge an ‘ 
mulated, should be led to consider more and more the causes whit 4 
have produced the present power of our country. The most stat 
need here is the proper assignment of lessons and showing the pupil 
how to study. The learned words of the writer’of history are cde 
ones” to the average child, and the instructor ought to exercise oi 
care explaining words and ideas wholly foreign to the learner, Tt i 
worthy of note to behold the wealth of pictures and other objects in 
the class rooms to elucidate and illuminate the subject. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


The syllabus prepared and sent out by the superintendent early in 
the session directs the work in geography along the most advanced 
lines, and when teachers shall get it well in hand this subject will 
afford a training of the highest value both in interest and in content, 
The important physical features of the various cont inents. and 
countries are not numerous and ought to be fixed in memory. The 
leading countries, large cities, productions, chief routes of commerce 
and natural phenomena affecting the earth as the home of man, a 
large outline, should be firmly grasped and retained. The addition 
of proper maps and globes and the latest supplementary reading 
matter have paved the way for profitable work. 

Hereto is attached the report of Miss E. F. G. Merritt, the assistant 


director of primary work. 
CLASSES FOR ATYPICAL CHILDREN. 


For the first time in the history of the schools of the District of Columbia a step © 
was taken to provide for children in the schools who are “atypical,’’ or mental cripples. 
No argument in justification of this movement is necessary in a civilization predicated 
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upon the value of the human being, the essence of the Gospel proclai 

ee ago by Him who said of the child—‘‘ Of such is ee Pee ae ee 
preventing their continuing a burden upon parents and society. Without doubt th us 
are many not in school, hidden by parents within the homes and back yards: aa 
these, when the people fully realize what is offered in these classes, will eventnait 
be gathered in. x 

The poverty of many parents and distance from the classes emphasize the need of 
providing transportation to and from the place of instruction. In the near future 
other classes should be formed that all may be thus advantaged. 

To the energy of yourself, the board of education, and Mrs. Ellen Spencer Mussey, 
who has taken especial interest, is due the success of these classes, and here, in behalf 
of the parents and citizens, are tendered heartfelt thanks. 

In response to interrogatories the teachers have sent statements, extracts from which 
are herewith embodied: 

THE CLASS IN GARNET SCHOOL. 


“The school was organized April 15, 1907. The largest number enrolled is 11—all 
males. Lack of care seems a general-cause of defect. None are real imbeciles, though 
one is very bad off mentally. 

“The parents are as a rule very poor, and seem to be ignorant of the essentials per- 
taining to the proper care of children, but I do not know of any criminals among them. 

“There are seyeral badly shaped heads. One boy has a particularly noticeable 
head and badly shaped limbs; one boy has peculiar teeth, and one has an impediment 
inhisspeech; four are very dull; two slow: one decidedly unbalanced mentally—iour 
just received to-day. Most of these boys are bad: they have a tendency to be very 
disobedient and want to do as they please, but the rental defect is very mild in most 
cases. 

“T have had some of the grade work in reading, number, and writing. They have 
learned two verses of poetry and two songs. This work is done in the mornings. 
The manual work so far has been paper cutting, sewing (kindergarten cards), simple 
drawing, stringing beads, and braiding raffia, Weare now trying the simple raffia mat. 

“T think if the classes were called by some other name than ‘defective,’ say ‘special 
classes,’ they would not be so greatly objected to by sensitive parents. I have had no 
trouble with mine so far, but I say this for the benefit of others and for the future.” 


THE CLASS IN ST. LUKE’S CHAPEL. 


“The number defective because of poor physical surroundings, poor food, lack of 
care, five. There are no imbeciles. While some need more help than others they 
can all be helped by teaching. I have visited : Il of the homes of these children. In 
most cases the moral status is low. I know of no ¢ riminals among them, but the drink 
habit is strong in many homes. Several of my pupils have defective hearing, defective 
eyesight, defective speech, partial paralysis of the throat, one with bad-shaped mouth 
and teeth, two abnormal heads (one too small, the other too large).”” 


THE UNGRADED CLASSES. 


Another saving step taken under the present board of education is 
the formation of the ungraded class for incorrigible and truant pupils. 
The separation after proper investigation and consideration of the 
habitually bad and truant pupil from the regular class and placing 
him in a special class under a competent instructor has done much 
to enable more and better work to be achieved. 
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According to your direction teachers have been sounded as to the ya 
ungraded classes, both to the school system generally and to the individual 
room. The unanimous opinion is that these schools are a godsend. Supe 
have volunteered the statement that there is much less complaint concernin gaia 
deportment. There is not that annoyance of having so many conferences with par the 
concerning discipline, because of the fact that boys who gave the greatest amou. en 
trouble in the class room have been eliminated—at least until reformed—and be me 
of the moral effect of the mere existence of these classes upon both student bode ea 
parent. That the boy has benefited is shown by the favorable report to us from 1 
teacher to whom he was sent. Each pupil has been studied individually 80 that 
possibly some latent talent might be brought to light and developed. oe " 

The value of ungraded classes to the community is incalculable. The boy wh 
(according to Forbes Winslow, physician to the British Hospital for the Insan, : 
London, and Arthur MacDonald, alienist) would develop into socicty’s reat 
enemy—the criminal—has been set in the right direction and has given promigs of 
becoming a useful member oi the social body general. 

Society has not only been protected from the depredations of these youthful mis- 
creants, but it is protecting itself against what would develop into pronounced crim- 
inals, who would saddle the state with much more expense for their keeping (even 
though not as many were reformed as have been saved this year) than many times 
the expense of maintaining these ungraded classes. 3 

We have organized ourselves for the purpose of study, comparison, and reading. 

We respectfully suggest that the age limit be extended to 16 years in cases up to 
and including the fourth grade. 

That a complete record of each case be filed at some central point (your office), so 
each boy’s age, etc., may be at hand. ’ 4 

That especially every facility be supplied for the furtherance of this work, such as 
a well-lighted; spacious class room with ample blackboard space—in fact, a regular 
class room in a school building or a school built especially for this particular work. 

We firmly believe, after careful consideration and deliberation, that these classes 
ought to remain in the regular school building, as school life and discipline can better 
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learned by being in actual contact with these things, In i . 

ae should be taught objectively. Example is better ae aee “apes the 

That every boy be given at least two hours per week in manual training at sho 

That a plat’ of ground for gardening be set aside for these schools. ae 

That owing to the increased demand on us in these new positions we beg of you to 
use your influence to have us put in class 5, so that we may have the means at our 
disposal to study, to travel, purchase books, and supply other needs instrumental to 
work. 

SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


In a communication forwarded to you some months ago attention 
was directed to the urgent needs of larger and better facilities for 
this part of the public school system. Nothing can more fittingly 
express my views, and with your permission that communication, 
with its recommendation, is here incorporated: : 


The value and necessity of manual training in the development of the young are 
acknowledged here, but the conditions need improvement. 


THE PLACES SCATTERED. 


The kitchens, carpentry shops, and sewing rooms for cutting and fitting are fre- 
quently in different parts of the same division, so that boys and girls travel long 
distances to reach them. This entails great loss of time upon hundreds each week, 
and in bad weather exposure with danger to health. School time is too valuable 
and short, life is too precious to be curtailed and risked. 

While the conduct of the pupils on the street in going to and from these widely 
separated places for manual training is exceptionally good, there is opportunity for 
acts which may bring discredit upon the schools and subject pupils to influences 
harmful to character. 

Furthermore, some of these places for manual training are rented, and, although 
care is exercised to select localities free from objectionable features, frequently neces- 
sity compels the selection of rooms in spots where saloons are, where crowds of idle 
men and half-grown boys congregate in the streets. 


ILL ADAPTED FOR PURPOSE. 


Even when it is possible to secure a room in a regular school building, it is frequently 
ill fitted for the purpose. It is usually a basement room where light and ventilation 
are not good, The same may be more emphatically asserted of the rented places. 


A CENTRAL PLANT. 


In each section or division there should be constructed a building adequate to the 
needs of manual training classes. This phase of educational development has usually 
crept in through the basement or back door, but to-day it has won its place and should 
be accorded the consideration its importance exacts. 

Such a building equipped with all the apparatus and machinery requisite will be 
more economical; it will save the time of pupils reaching it; it will better the dis- 
cipline; it will be more easily managed; it will create an atmosphere of reality and 
purpose in manual training which will develop character and impress the winsonre*! 
ness of living. } BE 
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EVENING AND VACATION SCHOOLS. 


Nothing will lift and extend the work of the evening schools better th 
haracter described. At present, with hundreds fae anual 


training plant of the ¢ i . 
gP tion, the facilities afforded for industria] trainin 8 ang 
ng in 4 


thirsting for better prepara t 
evening schools are woefully lacking. 

During vacation many boys and girls may here have opportunity to main oa 
in a calling which will enable them to render respectable service and gain ciency 


compensation. 
INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY. 


With us hundreds of boys and girls are annually dropping oug of = : 
because they must become wage-earners or because of age and logs of mam Cithey 
Lacking development, they may easily become criminals or parasites tind Ntal os 

With the door of opportunity opening in such school, the boys and girls of an 
and eighth grades in the schools would continue until they secured training veut 
would enable them to become efficient—would fit them for the life to he led § which 

The time devoted to this industrial training should be increased and less i 

the purely academic side of education. Many would doubtless find themactela 
wood or food or cloth, and so would desire to go forward to the higher cous Ves in 
technical school. There can be little question about the change of attitude ie the 
life and service which such an opportunity must work in hundreds of oon ward 
It would take away the reproach so often heard that education spoils the boca 
girls for their world’s work. To one who comprehends the condition here this ¢ an 

ing is a crying need. The high schools, academic and technical, beckon the alell 
ambitious to come up higher, but for the ordinary ones, those whose start wag ie ou 
whose minds are slow, there is nothing to spur to greater effort. Were one to mactaited 
the subject, strong arguments could be presented to prove the great oda Red 
would accrue to the colored youth of the city. at 


Society, 


RECOMMENDATION. 
It is therefore respectfully recommended that you ask for the establishment ote 
least one such manual training building in the southern part of the ciiy (south Wash 


ington) in the next appropriation bill to the Congress. 


The following extract is taken from the report of the instructor in 
charge of this subject in the graded schools: 


I desire to call attention to all of the rooms that are used as shops. The one at 
Stevens is dark and too small for the work. The Mott, Cook, Randall, and Lincoln 
shops are dark and have to be lighted by gas, often at midday. The Sumner shop is 
dark, damp, and too small, but can be improved by cutting the windows down lower 
and making an area around the south and west walls. The shop at Birney is well 
lighted but small. The River road shop is well lighted and in good condition, 
These dark rooms have a bad effect on the pupils’ eyes. I think that these rooms 
should be cheerful, spacious, and well ventilated, as such things have a tendency to 
lofty aspirations. 

I wish also to call your attention to the present equipment of the shops, namely, 
the benches and tools. These have been in use for the last ten or fifteen years. 
Some of the shops badly need refitting with tools and benches. I would recommend 
that there be placed in each shop a bottle of liquid court-plaster, a bottle of witch- 
hazel, a bottle or arnica, and bandages, as often a pupil is cut, and the medicine case 
in the principal’s room is so far away a boy might bleed to death before necessary 
treatment could be given him. For years I have carried the court-plaster in my 
pocket and find it very useful. 
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espectiully recommend that at least thr 
J further resp ee CO’ e following 


laced in each shop for the use of both teac 

oe Work in Wood,” W. F. M. Goss, 3 

: “Wood Working Tools; How to Use Them,” D. ©. Heath & Co 

3, “The Sloyd System of Wood Working,” B. B. Hoffman. j 

Sete d suggest that there be suitable four-room build 
divisions to be used for cooking, sewing, and bench wo 

* ‘teachers for bench work be appointed. 

The teachers under my charge have put forth their best. efforts to keep the work 

up toa high standard. 


SEWING AND COOKING. 


Pies of each of th 
er and pupils: 


ings located in each of the 


tk; that.at least two more 


The work in these departments has been done f 
The corps under their respective heads has done its 
harmony, and words of praise are due them. 


aithfully and well. 
duty in peace and 
MUSIC, DRAWING, AND PHYSICAL TRAINING. 
Under their supervisors these 
the requirements. 
From the report on the music department the following extract is 


taken: 
The past year, as heretofore, 


departments have measured up to 


‘ has been full of golden opportunities for our schools 
and the department of music has endeayored to grasp all within its radius, how well 


and how securely, the results speak for themselves. One musician says that, ‘The 
first purpose of teaching music in the public schools, the bed-rock foundation of the 
whole business, is to get every child into the realm of music.” I truly feel that this 
is getting to be more and more the case in our schools, that as many children sing 
correctly and in tune with the others as there are many children who succeed in 
vending writing, and arithmetic. : From the kindergarten to the normal school the 
pupils are singing with an intelligent expression and understanding that is really 
surprising. 
The work has been given by the teachers with a zest which has never been evident 
before. This fact was thoroughly demonstrated in the fourth May musicale, May 
29,1907. The singing that evening was most remarkable in every phase that goes to 


make up artistic work. 

It is respectfully submitted by the assistant superintendent that the 
regular teachers may receive more instruction at the hands of the 
special teachers, and so become prepared to render more efficient 
service themselves in their class rooms. A systematic plan of teach- 
ers’ classes is greatly needed and in the near future such should 
become a regular part of the duty of the special teachers. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Here as elsewhere the evening schools are playing an important part 
in preparing the people for a fuller life, for better performance of civic 
duties, and for greater efficiency. 

The number of schools in session was five—Armstrong, Stevens, 
Randall, Garnet, and Garfield. 

The Garfield evening school was opened for the first time this year 

in response to a strong petition from the citizens. This is a suburban 
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community some distance from the city. The Population 
many laboring people, who are eager for the advantages Rae in it 
such a school. Two classes were formed and wares 
attended from the very beginning. ‘Plendig”” 
Four of these schools opened October 1, 1906, and cloge y 
1907. Sessions were three times a week—Monday, Wedn March ‘ 
Friday. The total number of evenings the four were jn = ay, ug 
60. The hour for opening was 8 o'clock p. m. and extendas Wag 
o’clock p. m., thus giving two hours for work. The ise ed to 19 
beginning is explained by the fact that the pupils are ne hour a 
callings which kept them to 7 or 7.30 p. m. Saged in 
The whole enrollment reached 1,500—males 616, females . 
teach these pupils 38 teachers were employed and 1 director 84. Ty 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


There is no well-defined course of study for these schools 
experience and resourcefulness of the teachers have enabled th © 
achieve fine results. Examination of the programme cubis to 
me during the session revealed some things needing remedy and 2 to 
tion was directed thereto. This statement bears chiefly on the i ten. 
lectual side. ; el 

The manual training classes were usually well attended, and 4} 
work therein quite fairly defined and very practical. The class i 
cooking at Garnet School was not successful, due to the loss thro - 
illness of the teacher, an efficient day-school instructor. : ven 

At a conference with the teachers early in the term I urged y 
them the necessity of full preparation for each evening’s work a 
subject and time to stand clear in their minds. To the great mae Ee 
pupils practical hand training appeals strongly, and so these classes 
were large and enthusiastic. The number taking manual training 
reached 451. 

In the Armstrong were taught business subjects—stenography 
typewriting, and English. Machine shop work and physics wens 
added to the studies in the Armstrong this year, and these were cor- 
related with the engineering class which has existed for a number 
of years. This last work was enthusiastically taught and great good 
and interest resulted. Men who could do some things when they 
came went hence able to do these better, and knowing how to do 
others before unknown. 

The teaching force for manual training is hardly adequate, as may 
be gathered from the following: 


Number of teachers 10 Be WIN? == soe eee ea eee Ee can} 
Number of teachers anamillineryo-ee soe sina ie oe eee ee oie ee ao ae al 
Number of teachers in ‘cooking-. ......-------+------------+---+----+------202- 4 


Number of teachers in carpentry. .-----------------------------+-----+-+-++-- 2 
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AGE OF EVENING-SCHOOL puPILs 


Tt is interesting to note the ages of attendants upon the 
pupils under 15 and over 14 years eae 


pupils between 15 and 18 years..-..--2...... 
pupils between 18 and 21 years 


Pupils over ZB isle SO GOG ei a> SS ACS, COU Ge Ore seas eee SE Ar Ant, 
The average evening attendance for each school was as follows: 


Armstrong 

ae 272 

Si 186 

(Gear CUS ret rae ete copies ent Toe a eae cannes ee se ti 

Seis) > Lo een enue le a - 169 
69 


The evening schools by this showing reach a laree number of | 
in the community in both inspiring and utilitarian ways ae : 
them more self-helpful and literate, in a country eae ee ili Rite 
founded on self-help and literacy. ceeary 

The corps of instructors employed in these evening schools is 
drawn largely from the day teachers. The present force I 3 d e 
teachers, 28; others, 10. mpi aves 

The city 1s fortunate in having so large a proportion of these able 
instructors minister unto the educational needs of that part of Pe 
population whose training was broken or was never begun, and needs 
mending; whose ability may be trained to greater efficiency. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The character of the mind to be trained and purpose of the even- 
ing school pupil point to the need of specially strong and thoroughl 
equipped instructors; therefore these should be selected with oN 
preferably from the regular day corps. A more critical study of 
the problems presented in these schools should be begun that means 
may be wisely adapted to ends. 

The number of pupils to a teacher should be such as to permit as 
much individual attention as possible. The glow and enthusiasm of 
personal touch must be seen and felt by the learner. The teacher's 
motto may well be ‘‘Every student every evening; every student 
- in every recitation.’’ The mind of the learner has not been set a 
going, and must get up a momentum so that it will move forward 
through its own activity. 

The principal should be without a regular class, foot free to inspire 
his teachers and pupils, to spend time and efforts where most needed. 
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THE COURSE OF STUDY, 


The special function of this school settles the subjects é 
and the methods to be pursued. Most of the attendants taugh, 
found their places, at least temporarily, in the world’, here es 
they seek to become more efficient therein aS a ste F Wor ee 
better remuneration. Some strong spirits through inspirj S-Stone ; 
in these schools realize their powers and step upward = ching 
niche. Hence, the course should provide for these beer Oa isha 
electives. There should be short interesting talks oven many é 
on topics of general interest to link the isisll sins fae evening 
life he is now living. Current events, civic duties, petsoet With the a 
lic hygiene, and conduct may well take a short time each o and Pub ae 

To get possession of the conventional tools of learning ae a 
R’s must constitute the main work of the elementary classes © three 


repetition, habit forming is indicated. Dri si 


THE PUPILS. 


The people in the evening schools in this community are ; 
unlike the ones in these schools in the great northern Cities ma 
the foreign element is constantly augmented by floods of fe here 
tion. These people just landed are foreign in consciousnesg i 
to be Americanized. Language must be emphasized. 

The colored people who compose the evening school classes hy 
are those who drift into the city from the South, not in creat in “ted 
but in small groups, to find day labor and odd jobs. They are tale 
American in consciousness, children of this civilization, but thee 
minds are crude, undeveloped, even child like. They need the tea 2 
ing suitable to the awakened intellect. c 

With them language must be stressed, but not for the same reason — 
as for the foreigners. Their dialect is most noticeable, and re 
abound in provincialisms. A proper appreciation of the force Re 
use of words must be instilled. The complex social organization jn 
which they find themselves is to be made clear to them, so that the 
fundamentals of education must be hammered in and hammered homes aim 


mi Tas 
nd are ‘a 


LENGTHENING THE SESSION. 


The time ought to be extended as much as possible. Only about 
twenty weeks or sixty hours were devoted to these schools the present 
year. This is too short a time to get up a momentum in the mind so 
that it will advance of its own volition. The interest and enthusiasm 
which so brief a session may have aroused, will vanish and the last 
state of the learner be worse than the first. - 
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GRADING AND PROMOTION. 


A careful grading and promotion of evening school pupils will do 
much to create and maintain the school spirit. This means the 
reward of effort. This will necessitate due regard for the admission 
and classification of applicants. 

Proper organization will make these schools powerful factors for 
social efficiency and civic righteousness. . 

It is respectfully suggested that upon the satisfactory completion 
of a proper course in these schools a certificate be granted. 


FREE BOOKS. 


Byery facility ought to be offered to secure this training, and free 
books and every other needful thing may well be furnished by the 
community. 

NEW SCHOOLS SHOULD BE OPENED. 


The enrollment, 1,500 in a population of nearly 100,000, is small. 
Schools opened in sections where the people can easily reach them 
would greatly increase these numbers. 

Hillsdale, near Anacostia, needs an evening school, and there is no 
doubt that it will be well attended. The northeast part of the city 
has no opportunity for such advantages, and a school put into opera- 
tion there would give the inhabitants a chance for advancement. 

Permit me to recommend that an evening high school be started at 
once. The high school building may be utilized for this. The 
laboratories and assembly hall present splendid opportunities for 
excellent work. Stereopticon and other lectures may easily be given 
to which the general public may be invited. 


DEPARTMENTAL TEACHING IN THE GRADED SCHOOLS. 


Among the subjects discussed by the supervisors and the assistant 
superintendent during the year was specialization in teaching the 
branches in graded schools. The label of unquestioned, unqualified 
approval of this procedure, where it has been tried and is being tried, 
has not been placed upon it. It is yet in the experimental stage, and 
its introduction into the classes below the high school must be care- 
fully safeguarded. In an age of specialists and in the rebound from 
mass teaching, individualism in education may run riot to ruin. 

Children, not subjects, are to be taught, and a teacher may be so 
grammared or historied, so ‘‘wire edged” in the matter and method 
of instruction as to lose sight of the developing mind of the learner. 
The schools are not “experiment stations;’’ the mind is too pre- 
cious, the time too short, to admit of doubtful expedients. Even in 
the last two grades the pupils are not anchored securely enough in 
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knowledge and experience, and the brilliant Presentation 

ject by a specialist may “set” the fluid mind of the me OF the sue 

that it hardens like concrete, measurably leading to aes Pupil a 
e@ de, 


Vel. 


opment. : 
This “division of labor’ is well enough for factories : 
op LOT 


point” makers, but the child is to be the ‘whole thing” oui Din. 


ally. As he goes upward in culture and experience, hoe i Cation. 
Salers N ¢ ‘ 
“totus in illis.”’ In the lower classes he must remain open ould ; 


ready to welcome all knowledge and truth. The develo Minded 
Should not be “inclined” mathematically or historically ee Thing “e 
soil of general education is of sufficient depth and richness Defore thea 
The kaleidoscopic changes in maturing minds, the cohen 
multitudinous interests of youth, are natural and should hase an 
full play, till in the fullness of time the master chord of his Tae ; 
touched. He will not be ‘‘disobedient to the heavenly Vision al is 
urged on by interest and effort, he will successfully fing hina 
development and growth. self jn 
“Other foundation should no one lay” than that which is 
in the very constitution of the being to be educated. [Le 
become stabilized on the solid-rock foundation of br 
under a competent instructor who himself is balanced by 
of all the subjects pursued by the pupil. : 


EFFORTS FOR GROWTH. 


Written 
t the learner 
rad trainin 


a sane grasp 


1. Meetings—During the session a number of meetings for gl] 
grades were held to confer concerning the work. The varie 
branches were discussed, plans and methods suggested, and enti 
siasm aroused. Personally the assistant superintendent conducted 
many meetings with all the teachers, and the supervising principals 
in their respective divisions carried forward the work by frequent 
gatherings. 

2. Model lessons.—In consummation of a plan formulated early in 
the fall model lessons in the grammar or intermediate grades were 
presented, one in each division. The good springing from well-con- 
ducted lessons, the frank criticism and general discussion were most 
helpful. By such lessons teaching gets standardized in the light of 
the most progressive ideas and methods. Facts, not theories, actual 
achievement, not academic discussion, are presented. 

3. Lectures.—A body of teachers needs constant inspiration. The 
best service which an officer can render unto them is to arouse by 
personal touch, in word and deed, aspiration for higher and better 
ideals. The assistant superintendent sought to do this in series of 
“cultural centers,’ and the following letter was sent out: 


I am very anxious to establish a course of lectures for teachers—lectures calculated . 
to broaden the mind and inspire the heart of the teachers in the class rooms. I wish 
to have several centers—namely, mathematics, geography, history, science, and 
literature centers. The course could run from December to March or April. 


. 
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in this movement, 
hers to contribute a 


J had hoped that the board of education could’aid us financially 
put I am told it can not. I shall therefore appeal to the teac’ 
small sum to defray expenses. 

My purpose in addressing you is to secure your talent in giving a series of lect 
on a subject agreeable to you. ures 

J herewith inclose a form for your convenience which, should you consent to lec- 
ture, you will please fill out and return to me. 


Before this conception could be carried out, a lecture course was 
inaugurated. The character and scope of that course may be seen 
from the subjoined list of speakers and subjects: 


Lectures for teachers. 


Speaker. Subject. 


pr. A. E, Winship 

Prof. Kelly Miller -. 
Dr. Wilber Thirkeld 
Mr. Harry C. Oberholser. 
Mr. Paul Bartsch. - 

Dr. L. B. Moore. .-- 
Dr. Charles F. Carroll 
Dr. William McAndrew. 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall 


“Accompanist.” 
‘Concrete Geometry for Grammar Grades.” 
‘Reading that is Worth While.” 
‘Birds About Washington.” 
‘Mollusks.” 
Seven Deadly Sins of School Teaching.’’ 
Practical Means of Moral Training.’’ 
-| ‘Criticism and Compliment.” 

“*Some Dangerous Tendencies and Weak Points 
in our Educational System.” 


4 
‘| 
| 


Dr. Elmer E. Brown......-..:---..----++++-+---- _| "A Survey of Educational Progress in the United 
| States in the last Fifty Years.” 
Dr. B. L. Thorndike. .-..:....--------------+---+-- “Interest in Education.” 


The superintendent, Dr. William E. Chancellor, delivered several 
lectures on psychology in the spring, attendance upon which was 
voluntary. The teachers of these schools showed appreciation by the 
large audiences that greeted the lecturer. 


CLASSES FOR STUDY. 


Howard University Teachers’ College was very largely attended 
by public school-teachers, who felt the stimulus of progress. Many 
private classes were formed among the teachers; a course of instruc- 
tion in psychology and pedagogy was set on foot at the Washington 
Conservatory of Music and many enrolled there. The universal 
feeling has been for greater efficiency through a more scientific com- 
prehension of the great subject of teaching. 


LIBRARIAN’S BULLETINS. 


At my suggestion the librarian of the teachers’ library at Sumner 
School prepared and sent out to each building each month a bulle- 
tin. This communication was sent from my Office: 


The librarian has been requested to prepare each month a bulletin of the articles 
of interest and value in the current papers and magazines found in the Sumner 
school-teachers’ library. The first bulletin is herewith transmitted to you for dis- 
tribution among the teachers under your supervision. Enough are sent to place one 
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ilding under the direction and care of the principal 


to the art icles. 


» Who is urged 
teachers to the papers and magazines ; to 
ones In whi 
ch a; 
Te f, 


in each bu 
frequent attention 10 * 
The titles should direct 
the articles. ‘ 
The necessity of keeping abreast of the advanced thought ana 
literature should be felt by every teacher who de 


forth in current 
among the quick and not among the dead. 


These were hung UP in a conspicuous spot in each ea 
all could behold present day thought and methods, anq a 
reading room of the library or buy for personal use the v 
Better still will it be for the teachers when they are ful] Periodical, 


of the fundamental truths in the perennial books fount inant 
library. in the 


fall 


und 
Pew meth, 
Gy) 


SiTeS to ye a set 
A8seq 


Dg wh 
» Whe 
SO Visit Re 


SEMIANNUAL PROMOTIONS. 


cement of the change from annual to semig, 


The announ i if 
d iced some tre pid i I 
ation among th 


motions of pupils pro : 
who had no practical acquaintance with such a scheme ’ teache 
conferences and widespread discussions, the educational W 
the step was made evident. The inauguration of the v 
ary, 1907, occurred without difficulty, and was well 


in these schools. 

Under the yearly method so long in vogue here, classes w, 
shaled and advanced without a halt for readjustments, Thi 
or class movement reduced to and retained in dead uniformit : 
who by the gift of nature and circumstances might hag j Be 
ahead. Moloch-like the “machine” sacrificed the child. N orged 
individual learner has his ‘‘innings.” It is worth while re W the 
to consider whether in grades one and two this double classifi | 
of pupils should occur. The ‘‘mothering” influence of the eo 
is greatly needed here. Too frequent readjustments may Teh a | 
aim, which is to offer exceptional children a chance to pull awa we 
the mass. The mind gets into action more and more vison om 
the pupil advances in the grades, and thus he begins to outetri J a 
fall behind his fellows. This presupposes good teachers. The ‘d to 
system has no place for the poor ones. eal 


nual pro- 


Ts, 


hrough 
aly e 


plan in Febrg 
“nigh Universal 


© mar- 
S Mass 


ETHICAL TRAINING. 


Above all I have sought to exalt moral training. In talks to 
teachers every opportunity has been seized to have them feel the 
need of building daily into the character of their pupils those celes- — 
tial virtues which fit for full, true living. : 
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CONCLUSION. 


The year now drawing to a close has been fraught with some very 
vtant changes in the schools in personnel and administration. 
jmpo ctivity in all departments has been noticeable, and is indica- 
The ‘ a vitality which bespeaks progress under wise guidance. The 
Me Y e in remuneration for services logically calls for greater effi- 
aaa the workers. That a ready response will be given by the 
ae is the firm belief of one who has for years labored with and 
i ; 
for ie: to make known my appreciation of courtesies and advice 

I Saale and all the officials with whom I have had relations, 
eae the members of the board of education. 
oa Very respectfully, f 
WinFietp S. Montgomery, 


Assistant Superintendent. 
Dr. Wa. E. CHANCELLOR, 


Superintendent of Public Schools. 


OF ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF PRIMARY IN 
ION 


r to submit herewith a re 
port 
t of the tenth, eleventh, fate Work 
f the schools of the District of Columbia » and Hd 


REPORT 


Sm: I have the hono 
the primary departmen 
teenth divisions 0 

I. AIM. 


The aim, dominating and controlling the guidance of +] 
in this department, is to put the little beginner’s feet the 
path, that he may live worthily the life before him. M the right 
ild’s powers we are ever mindful of FY 
e 


In developing the ch 
that they may be employed to debase or uplift him. J] fact 
him to see, we labor to develop within him the Sowa train; 
° See th 
@ 


true, the pure, the good; in training him to think, ¢] 

think righteously ; in training him to use and interpret - Power to 
language, the taste for the choicest and best literature; le English 
training him to apply his skill and powers, habits of ee finally 
racy, self-reliance, industry, and all other virtues that oo i SS accu. 
strong, healthy manhood and womanhood. 8° to build up 


jl. THE CHIEF ELEMENT IN TEACHING 


te achj 


The child leads, the teacher follows. This truth ‘ 
child development. When the teacher leads and the eg all 
lessons are taught and the child is eliminated from the * uild follows, 
latter condition produces the outward show and sppeals aaa The 
the inexperienced teacher; the former does not a ; strongly to 
results, and unless wisdom controls, the child is ae such rapid 
ward show. Too much stress can not be laid ana this “a for ou 
pitfall in primary teaching. It is the first and most ion : S greatest 
of those directing primary teaching to lead to a true re tan duty 
the difference between lesson teaching and child ne Perea of 
tendency of the great majority of beginners in teachi opment a 
ideas for form, children for lessons. ung 1s to sacrifice 


lll. TEACHER AND VICE-PARENT 


There is a strong hint in the preceding topic that the child’s life is 


the starting point in his training, and his interests the basis of all 


his training. 
116 
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Environment and training color his life; when training is denied 
and environment is contracted, poor indeed is the product. N. 
teachers, we are forced to meet and combat this condition in a large 
number of cases. We receive the little tot whose hard-worked mother 
in her fierce struggle for a scanty existence, can not tenderly and ce 
fully mother her child, as does the more fortunate one. Where 
kindergarten training is denied this little neglected one his language 

ower is very low; for “This is a leaf,’ “I have an apple,” etc., he 
jnarticulately utters “leaf,” “apple,” etc. ‘ 

Be it said to the credit of the excellent work which has been accom- 
plished in this community by our school system, the intelligent, 
bright child is fast supplanting the timid, helpless one. 


IV. LANGUAGE. 


(1) By talking the child learns to talk.—The subject of language in 
the primary department is stressed according to its importance. It is 
made to take first rank and to remain in the lead during every lesson. 
Getting and expressing thought clearly and correctly is kept ever 
before the child. He is given good models and required to conform 
to them. We are guided by the principle underlying all true teach- 
ing, ‘The child learns to do by doing.” And in order to develop his 
language powers, he is given much practice in talking under the 
most favorable conditions. 

(2) No expression without thought—Thought expression depends 
upon thought getting. The child’s personal experience and obser- 
vations, supplemented by literature which reenforces and interprets 
these experiences are employed to develop thought power and lan- 
guage power. While plant and animal life appeal very strongly to 
child life, and are used to a fine advantage in leading the little one 
to think seriously and talk freely, the proper story never fails to 
interest him, and can call forth expression when all else has failed. 
Observation work and story work are both valuable aids in child 
training and must go hand in hand to produce the best results. 
Each is incomplete without the other, reenforcing and interpreting, 
shedding light upon the new through the old. 

(3) Literature—Free use is made of stories and gems correlated with 
plant and animal life, science, reading, ete. Some of the children’s 
favorite authors are Longfellow, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Bryant, 
Whittier, Lowell, Baldwin, Kingsley, Andrews, Andersen, sop, 
Grimm, Robert Louis Stevenson, Eugene Field, Frank Dempster 
Sherman, H. H. Jackson, C. Rossetti, Kate D. Wiggins, Flora J. Cook, 
and others. 

Our little people are delighted with fables, myths, legends, fairy 
and other stories suitably adapted to their years. They never tire 
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of Hiawatha, © ndersen is their choice of the fairy_ct, Teek, ang 
dred stories: : 5 Y-story . 2 a 
kindre are developing into good story-tellers, my titers, x 


. hers i ° 
One lize that reading the story is a poor ¢ 
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ey : 
ubstitute (Ol 


aaa arta more impressive work is done by the ; © for 
telling 1% are retold, dramatized, represented in cutting, dmcee 
See cer anent forms. Some exceptionally fine work ine and i 
in mo! jint in short stories has been done by third a angi ae 
WOE Choice selections are read to the ¢| Nd fourth 
39 


ee 5 3 Pees style to furnish models. uldren by the 
(a) Language idioms.—All lengusee ees are taught ; 
tally during the conversational es f formal teaching of ¢ 
nicalities is discouraged. Oppoxaus are Made for talkin ech. 
the child is guided to orderly, correct expression of his own dig nad 
The beginning work is with the simplest English idioms: « a 
«“Thave,” “This is,” ~ Here 1S, There ee As strength is deve] ie 
we glide into “Flere are,” ‘‘ There are, These are,” “Tt has,” aped 
pird sings.” By easy natural stages we advance until at thj 
of the work the little ones have a nice appreciation of the re] 
subjects and pr 


edicates, correct forms of name words, actio 
ity words, etc. 

Frerenion is given to difficulties in the language, such as th 
proper use of the forms of see, take, go, sit, lie, and similar verbs: : 
mouse, goose, 0X, sheep, and other irregularly formed plurals; hon 
nyms such as here, hear, their, there, to, too, two, embracing comm Be 
difficult ones. Not only do we stress these important lan ee 
points, but we note the common errors made by the children d 
make them subjects for lessons. By persistent, constant effort ; 
improve the language of the little ones, gratifying results have bea “3 
accomplished. They think intelligently, talk connectedly and well aa 
read thoughtfully and expressively, and write reasonably wel] for! x 
young people. 

(5) Phonic _—Phonetic analysis and diacritical markings are noe ae 
attempted in the first grade, and all tendency to sacrifice content for 
form is discouraged. A watchful care is exercised over this work 
lest the child’s mind be lumbered with meaningless terms. : 

Slow pronunciation of the familiarly spoken word is the first stepin 
training the child to recognize and get words through sound. From 
blending known sound into known words, he is made to know single 
compound, and word phonograms and the sounds which they repre- 
sent. Upon this foundation rests all the work in the other three 
grades where the sounds and characters are associated, and consid- 
erable strength is shown in the getting of new words. 


eiden. 
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Vv. NUMBER. 


Number work in our department is designed to give the children 
a knowledge of numbers for the affairs of life and to build a sure, solid 
foundation for mathematics in the more advanced grades. 

We labor by concrete examples to build up in the little one’s mind 
clear, accurate number relations. All work is objectively presented, 
and when proper ideas are grasped the props are immediately removed 
and such applications and drills given as fix and fasten the lesson for 
future use. 

What the child discovers for himself are the only things worth while 
in number for him. Facts may be forced upon him, but they are but 
number language until the ideas are worked out by the learner. Here 
is the danger in number teaching. Number language is too frequently 
mistaken for number ideas, and mental dwarfs are the result. 

We have let the little ones lead us almost entirely in the first grade 
this year, and results are more satisfactory. What is beyond their 
grasp, though the course of study directed it, we did not require. 

These little people understand and talk many things whichconfuse 
and discourage them when transposed into mathematical language. 
Instances such as the following may be cited as proof of this assertion. 

John has 5 cents and Mamie has 2. The little one appreciates and 
can tell you “John has 3 more cents than Mamie,” but when you rep- 
resent the condition thus: Five cents —3 cents, then we get “5 cents 
take away 3 cents,’ and such unnatural expressions. He feels 
“more’’ and “less,’’ but not as expressed in number symbols. An- 
other difficulty for them: By measuring one block by another, count- 
ers, etc., he sees and talks ‘‘There are three twos in 6,” but 6+3 is 
beyond him. Written problems are too complex for his childish mind. 

He should talk any relation which he himself discovers and none 
other. He should write mainly in words what must be expressed, 

-and the transition to figures should be only the ones which are easy 
and natural. Second-grade children may be led to appreciate these 
first-grade difficulties. 

The work in number throughout the grades is highly satisfactory. 

Notation: Beginning with one order in the first grade to seven in 
4B grade in words and figures. 

(a) Decimal expression to three places. 
(6) All common denominate numbers. 
(c) Roman notation to 2,000. 


Operations: From the simple facts of first grade to the four rules 
involving changes, multiplying and dividing by two or three figures. 

Fractions: Simple fractional work within the child’s comprehen- 
sion. 
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-oblems: From the simple number story in the ae 

De in the fourth. In the more advanced a 

o know questions, conditions, Re Tad eg Fe ) 

ble problems, employing two anq thre *S8es 
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MEETINGS AND VISITS. 


GRADE MEETINGS. 


d 36 meetings during the year—one a mo 
to fourth, inclusive, from September ae for each 
f these meetings was to outline a monte h ied 
ch suggestions and practical 8 Work in 


dem 
kes on the new and inexperienced po etns 
€achey, 


We have ha 
grade from first 
The object 0 
advance, and give su 
that the chances for mista 


part are greatly reduced. Bt 
The work is followed up by visits to the class room to obs 
“rve and 


teach wherever there is need. Miss Wormley and I have nS 
visits to observe and inspect the work, and have given 495 i le 1,95]. 
the class rooms for the teachers my assistant 800 visits ec 
lessons; ‘and myself 1,151 visits and 332 lessons. and 19 
During our visits to the class room we find it necessary, whe 4 
work is discovered, to direct the teacher in charge to visit than Weak — 
schools for observation, in order to Improve conditions in her sohpail 
Ley) 


MODEL SCHOOLS. 
The model schools are valuable aids to the work. Ther 4 
© are two 


1A schools, two 1B, two 2A, one 2B, and a mixed 2A and 2R 0 
as a rule is high class, the teachers in charge are capabl Th 
€ an 


work 
efficient, and set a high standard for the workers in their respect ie 
grades. Pp pe 


The large number of visitors recorded in these school Z 
the faith and confidence of those searching for light. : bespeaks- 


THE TEACHER'S ATTITUDE. 


The work in the primary department is highly satisfactory Th 
teachers cooperate most heartily and cheerfully with every mover 4 
looking to the highest interest of the work. Their serious : 
purpose and faithful application to duty are highly commenti hl 
They court suggestions and labor zealously to carry them into aitectl 
“Harmonious action” is our motto, guided by which we have not. 
in eight years had one discord in the department. Unity of aim and 
action has welded us into one great whole. ‘ 

The prompt and regular attendance of teachers upon all meetings 
during the year is gratifying, 95 per cent having been present and 
punctual at every meeting held. Br! 
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Of the 238 primary teachers, 190 are in circles or classes for impr 
ment, 170 paid for lecture courses. This year 205 have Gian ee 
1 to 5 educational helps, and 22 have added the Macmillan Tapes 
for teachers to their libraries. Ty 


MIDYEAR PROMOTIONS. 


The semiannual promotion plan, which went into operation in 
February last, has wrought a wonderful change for good wherever 
given a trial. The separation of classes into A and B schools enables 
the teacher to better systematize and intensify her work. As a result 
the child is getting closer attention. Many children who were 
declared hopeless in January have done in a satisfactory manner the 
year’s work. 

The atypical and ungraded classes have contributed much to the 
success of the work by relieving the teacher of the normal child of 
unwholesome conditions. The normal child is thus given a fairer 
and better show and the abnormal is benefited by such conditions 
as meet his needs. 


FACTS WORTHY OF NOTE. 


Great danger lurks in the failure, on the part of those directing or 
supervising primary work, to distinguish properly between the train- 
ing of the primary child and the more advanced child. This evil is 
far-reaching, resulting in the dwarfing and stunting of the child on 
the one hand and the creation of poor teachers on the other. 

The composition of this department makes the danger all the more 
serious: (1) Because the child involved is of the tenderest age and 
crudest experience; (2) because the teacher of this little one is, too 
frequently, young and inexperienced; (3) because the young men 
coming from the normal school are both by nature and training unfit 
to teach little tots; (4) vacancies occur more frequently in the lower 
grades than in the upper, which necessitates constant shifting of 
teachers. Often a school of little beginners is experimented upon by 
two or three new teachers in consequence of this condition. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Conditions would be greatly improved were (1) the new teacher 
assigned to the vacancy created by the outgoing teacher, subject to a 
change in September or February, granting the ranking teacher the 
advantages growing out of the changes made in the case; (2) male 
teachers assigned to the grades above the second without wronging 
deserving teachers; (3) more kindergarten schools added to the system; 
one in either Randall or Cardozo, one in Logan, one in Wormley, and 
one in Garrison would offer advantages to a large number of neglected 
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little ones; (4) model schools in the third and POUcth 
inspire workers in these grades. Would . a 
Miss Imogene Wormley, my assistant, has by hop f,- Cathy 
duty and high ideals been most helpful in the work r faithful, 
In conclusion, I wish to thank the officials all fone egg 
and courtesies. Your counsel and generous help have : Cons 
Teat] 


aged me. 
Very respectfully, 


to 


Herat n 
ay Neon, 


Exma F, 
Assistant Director of a Mrrry , 
Dr. Wa. E. CHANCELLOR, "Y Instruct, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. a 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF NIGHT SCHOOLS. 


Sm: I have the honor to report that the public evening schools 
of the District under your supervision have had a very successful 
year. All the teachers have done good work—in most cases excel- 
lent work. The pupils have been earnest for the most part, and 
responsive to kind and helpful discipline—the discipline that prevails 
in our day schools. The few cases where sternness was necessary 
have been handled by the principals and teachers with an intelligent 
responsibility to the troublesome pupil and the school as a whole. 

The enrollment this year was greater than that of last year, not- 
withstanding the operation of the recent compulsory-education law, 
which requires that children under 14 years of age attend day 
school. Last year 9.1 per cent of the total enrollment in our white 
night schools were under that age. This year there was an increase 
of 9 in the number of teachers—3 in the white schools and 6 in the 
colored. The increase in the white schools came from the opening 
of a cooking school for adults on Capitol Hill, the organization of a 
class in mechanical drawing at the high school, and the addition of 
a teacher in the foreign class at the Franklin. The increase in the 
number of teachers in the colored schools resulted from the creation 
of a new school at the Garfield building and the organization of new 
classes at the Armstrong School. 

Last year, previous to your appointment to the superintendency 
of the Washington schools, the board of education adopted, for use 
in the graded evening schools, the Chancellor text-books in history, 
arithmetic, and English, the books to be purchased by the pupils. 
Previous to that time few books had been used in the evening schools, 
and there was no uniformity in such as were used, and none were 
furnished pupils for home study, nor were they asked to procure any 
for themselves. As these books were not adopted last year until 
after the schools were organized, many of the pupils did not obtain 
them, but their use was general enough to establish beyond question 
the desirability of having the pupils own and use text-books, and to 
confirm the good judgment of the board of education in their selec- 
tion of the books to be used. This year the pupils in the graded 
schools were required to procure books unless they showed an ina- 
bility to do so. No one, however, was refused admittance because 
he had not the books. Practically all the pupils willingly purchased 
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lly the quality of the work. 


; d kept out of the schoo] = 1 qUiren, 

hat the books be purchased Ke} oS & Clagg of 1. 
: is have been in the habit in years past of entering Merely tae 
W. of 


with no intention of doing work. The “floaters » § a 
ae fon very few this year. - aeRoeaE English show tied 
adopted for use in the high school. a : eee high Schoo] el be 
he students supply themselves with uniform books. 
a the grade schools this year a work in formal bose a 
was done than in years past, business Bis and simple CCounts iene 
largely substituted. In other respects the course Was not chan Ing 
A t to give less time to arithmetic and more to history, ge e 


Sever, al Si 


8Ssag 


except to. 
and English. Pe Bat, 
Schools were open 60 nights, a few being open 61, The incronseg 


appropriation for next year will sue : eee ao besides Permit 
ting the establishment of an industrial school and enriching me 
course in the commercial high schools. I would suggest that : 
series of lectures in commercial law, commercial geography, and civing 
be given in the white and in the colored high schools, 3S 

Fifty-seven and one-tenth per cent of the total number enrolled Were 
on the roll at the close of the year. Forty-one per cent of the Pupil 
on the roll at the close of the year were enrolled in October. Twent 2 
seven and nine-tenths per cent of those enrolled this year had attendeg 
the evening schools in previous years. In many cases habits of stuq 
have been formed and the pupils have really begun the course of life 
that leads to good citizenship and right living. No portion of the 
school system is doing better work, of sowing seed whose growth wil] 
bring more valuable results, than our evening schools. There should 
be a longer term for all the schools, and at least one white and one 
colored school should be kept open all the year if the attendance 
would warrant it. 

The ages of the pupils in the white schools run from 14 to 65, the 
average age in the graded schools being 17.6 years, and in the high 
school 19.6 years. The average age of the colored pupils was 24.8 
years. In the white schools 55 different occupations were repre- 
sented, in the colored schools 53. These ages and occupations tell 
the story of an earnest desire for selfimprovement and a determined 
purpose to make up as far as possible for lost opportunities and early 
disadvantages. Other statistics relative to enrollment, attendance, 
etc., will be found in the table of statistics. 

No portion of our night school work is of more importance or of 
greater value than that done in the foreign class at the Franklin. 
While Washington has a comparatively small foreign population, yet 
the problem of ‘‘making an American” is ours. The day school is 
helping to solve this problem for the foreign children. Tt is for the 


‘he 
> 
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night school to supplement this work by supplyin 

ie opportunity to learn our language Da custaae, Ste ieee aay 
to become imbued with the spirit of Americanism. What ae ae : 
doing last winter in this respect attracted the attention of the Wace 
ington branch of the Daughters of the American Revolution. These 
patriotic women, with characteristic enthusiasm, offered a prize to 
the pupil in the foreign class who would write the best composition 
on the subject of American citizenship. 

The more advanced members of the class took much interest in the 
preparation of these compositions, and wrote with great credit to 
themselves and to their teachers. At the closing session of the term 
Mrs. E. S. Mussey, member of the board of education and vice-regent 
of the local society Daughters of the American Revolution, was pres- 
ent with a large delegation from the society and presented $5 in 
gold to the writer of the best essay. The prize was won by a young 
Russian exile who had been in this country only about six months. 
The interest aroused in the class by this action will be felt for good 
in succeeding years. 

T desire to call attention to the general efficiency of the colored 
schools. No one unacquainted with the facts can realize the good 
these schools are doing. The zeal to Know, the patient determination 
to improve manifested by the young men and women in attendance, 
and the accomplished results reflect great credit on the teaching force 
and give promise of material advancement in the moral, intellectual, 
and industrial life of the colored people in this community. At pres- 
ent there is no colored evening graded school in the northern part of 
the city east of Tenth street NW., and none in the southern part east 
of First street NW. This means that a great many colored people 
have not the privilege of the night school. To remedy this condition, 
a school should be opened in the northwest, and I recommend such 
action as soon as the funds to maintain it are available. 

The light in several buildings has in past years been very poor. I 
am glad to say that changes are now being made which will rectify 
this condition. The thanks of the night school community are due 
to Admiral Baird, president of the board of education, for his successful 
efforts to give us more light. 

In closing this report I wish to express my appreciation of the 
intelligent assistance I have received from Doctor Evans, director of 
the colored night schools, and to thank you and Assistant Superin- 
tendent Hughes for the uniform courtesy you have shown me and the 
helpful advice you have given me during the past year. 

Very respectfully, 
x B. W. Murou, Director. 

Dr. Wn. E. CHANCELLOR, sands 

Superintendent of Public Schools. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF MUSIC 


Sir: The work of the department of music for the current ear h 
been hampered by lack of suitable material. The same books ha 
been in use in the grade schools for seven oe coulive Years, and While 
these books are of undoubted merit it is fF oregone conclusion that 
much of the zest and interest in the ee ae is lost by famiilianig 
with the songs. Pupils coming into the eighth grade, where the thing 

ie reader is used, have heard these songs during their entire Scho 
oes They have heard them sung in their homes by olde 
brothers and sisters, and in the school buildings as sung by Pupils F 
the upper classes. Moreover, the second and third grades use the 
same book, as do also the fourth and fifth, and the sixth and seye 
grades. This is in itself an inadequate provision, as it keeps each 
child in these six grades singing two consecutive years from one book, 
Owing to these conditions, it is quite impossible to arouse a Proper 
spirit of enthusiasm in the singing. 

During the seven years the work of the department has grown 
and developed. Provision for the department has not kept pace 
with this growth. 

The material that seven years ago was commensurate with our need 
in the upper grades is now not only stale from use, but no longer 
adequate in standard. 

The vital need, then, of our work in the upper grades is for new 
material of a higher standard. 

In the high schools the need of new material has been met in part, 
By the introduction of the “Thirty Sterling Songs” provision has 
been made for the girls’ classes. In at least two of the high schools 
the principals, from some private school fund raised by entertainments, 
have purchased music for chorus work. 

However, this is not meeting squarely the needs of the music depart- 
ment in the high schools. Leaving out of consideration the demands 
incident to the adoption of a more extended course of music for the 
high schools, and looking simply to the requirements of the chorus, 
which in every high school assembles each week for an hour of choral 
work, I beg to submit that no adequate provision has been made. 

These pupils have grown to love the really great compositions and 
are ready for the serious study of some extended work of acknowledged 
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merit. ee ane be at Ee one oratorio for each high school 
chorus. ashing on is seriously lacking in local musical interest. | 
cite in proof of this statement the fact that the Washineton Si 
phony Orchestra and the Choral Society have both failed of Sree 
from the Washington public, being maintained largely by private 
subscriptions. 

To my mind the one remedy for this lack of interest in local musical 
organizations lies in creating in the youth of the capital city a love 
for music which will make them as citizens of the next decade demand 
for Washington a choral society and symphony orchestra worthy of 
the capital of a great nation. 

Very respectfully, Atys E. Brent ey, 


Director of Music. 
Dr. Wm. E. CHaNcELLor, 


Superintendent of Public Schools. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERVISOR OF MANUAL TRAD 


_.a+ has been an uneventful one in this 
Sir: The es reese iucte d along practically the de 
the wore et ihe existing plan a part of the venris ian 
hereto ie exercises and joints. This plan is the old one, ada a to 
Oe : many years 8g0 from the work of the Russian one In 
une eat It is subjected to various criticisms, which ay Iwineep. 
Se el founded, but there is still something to be said ont 
orhaps, 


) 
id he 
other side. ee ae ; 
This work upon exercises is preliminary, in the boy’s mind, to 
- “home” piece. He is old enough ¢ 


cing of a special or Ce. ote 
mee that he can not do work of this kind that would be satistanta 


in any respect without first learning the mumoely and tools with 
which he has to deal—in short, without first learning how, Ty, 
comes to the shop desiring to make something and is willing] 
speak of the average boy to pracuices? while in preparation, The 
results of this preparatory period are clearly understood by the bo 
He values them only in proportion to the evidence they show of iid 
growing skill; they have no other value. -As exercises they can he 
craded, and they can be made the means of imparting knowledge 
which is worth while—the typical uses of the more fundamental tools 
of the woodworker and typical processes and type forms of construe. 
tion. He acquires this knowledge while developing the desired 
<kjll_—skill enough to warrant his undertaking the construction of his 
home piece, of something of considerable intrinsic value. This jg 
to be a product in the making of which his interest will be largely 
enlisted, and to which, when completed, his pride may have more 
than a temporary attachment. It is followed frequently by an 
article for the use of the schools—an ambitious procedure for the 
grammar school boy of brief shop training, because such work is sub- 
jected, and properly so, to criticism by those less sympathetic and 
more discriminating than his home friends. 

The plan above outlined, as followed in our seventh and eighth 
grades, is made possible by the employment of special teachers, by 
giving to the work not less than about two hours a week, and by keep- 
ing the classes relatively small. It makes it possible to teach and to 
employ in the making of the special pieces methods of construction of 
recognized mechanical merit. It insures to the manual training work 
a “course,” a content, of its own. It attaches greater importance to 
this than to the relating of the tool work to the other work of the 


school. It does not ignore the necessity of securing and holding the 
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thusiasm of the pupil, but it discriminates betwe © : 
See and his ultimate interest. on his immediate 

Jt does, however, appear desirable to bring about a closer relation 
petween the manual training and the other work of the school 
There may be a way of doing this so the total result, educationally, 
will be better. From our experience it seems doubtful whether this 
can be done under present conditions without cost to the manual 
work considered as manual art training. That is, in proportion as it 
grows out of and depends upon the general work of the school it is 
likely to have less of a distinct content of its own. It can not be so 
well graded in its earlier stages, nor can these be made to so well pre- 
pare the boy for future work. Still less can the work teach, with the 
same emphasis, the important principles of the art. Most important 
of all is the difficulty—I had almost said the impossibility—of devel- 
oping a proper appreciation of good workmanship, simply because 
pieces poorly done have to be accepted as satisfactory. They may be 
satisfactory educationally but not mechanically. It is believed that 
for these boys, many of whom are in their last year or two of school, a 
due regard for a proper mechanical standard should be observed as 
far as possible. 

This desirable end could doubtless be reached, and, at the same 
time, a closer connection with the other work of the school could be 
made if manual training could be given more time than at present. A 
decided advance would immediately result if the time were extended 
to the full two hours originally assigned to the work. Perhaps it is 
not too much to hope that the revision of the courses of study now in 
progress will effect a sufficient saving of time to enable the giving of 
another half hour a week to manual training. 

There is another plan which would undoubtedly be of great aid in 
accomplishing the twofold result under consideration. This is the 
introduction of definite manual training work in the grades below the 
seventh. The correlation of the constructive work with the rest of 
the school’s interests should be closest in the lowest grades. At this 
time manual training is a method of expression—almost as purely so 
as drawing. The ideas to be expressed may be drawn from the school 
life of the pupil. It is these ideas which are of paramount interest to 
him, and the expression of them is the great object of the instruction. 

In these early years there can be, and there need be, but little of 
accurate mechanical accomplishment. The seeking of it might easily 
nullify the other and more important purpose—the acquirement of 
freedom of expression. As the pupil advances from grade to grade, 
however, more accurate manipulation may gradaully be secured with- 
out any loss to the other feature of the work, and ultimately with a 
decided gain. This is identical in principle with the progress in verbal 
expression. 
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Gradually, also, the constructive work may be given a ¢ 
raquaity, 2 


richer 1 : s M 
ones eae ‘will there be for this. If the entire course of constmy 
opp 


is made a unit, it will readil Ctive 
work in the lower ee gibi SuEneCipser ee ae Up to and 
unify with eee can, as a result of the acquirement in fine ae of 
eee eapaited as to secure a pee erent correlation a = 
= eee t, while a well-considered mechanic art training will Be 
ee a that, like drawing, a definite plan for all thi 
ries be made intelligently until the work in oth 
is well determined. Manual training, indeed, must wait 4 
sn this regard. However, it 1s not necessary or desirah 
ae until such time as the plans for the balance of the 
aa been settled. A prompt beginning is advisable if 6 
purpose of preparing the regular teachers for the better considered 
work to come later. This is by nomeans'an eer ane Matter, fop 
upon it depends the success of all the improvements during the yours 
immediately ahead, especially until the time when there can be ik 
every school building (the larger buildings of the futur 
training room and a special teacher. 

There need be no detailed comment upon the work of the yearin 
the McKinley School, particularly as the report of the school doubtless 
contains such. It does, however, seem proper to refer, at least fou 
the sake of emphasis, to the very great obstacle which the low salaries 
of the school law place in the way of success in all industrial sub- 
jects—mechanical drawing, freehand drawing, domestic science, 
domestic art, and shop work. How much of an obstacle this is would 
be forcibly told by reciting the experience of the year in the depart- 
ment of mechanical drawing. The matter is urgent. As I stated in 
my report for last year the discrimination respecting salaries in the 
subjects named has heretofore been more apparent than real, and 
where real was largely a matter of chance or incidental to the rapid 
extension of the work. Then all salaries were low and this made it 
more bearable. Now, however, the discrimination is very real 
indeed, embodied in law, with no promise for the future, and with less 
ground for hope than heretofore. 

Further, a similar state of things exists with reference to teachers of 
manual training and other special subjects in the grades. 

Early and vigorous work looking to an equalization of salaries is 
of the utmost importance. 

Very respectfully, J. A. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Supervisor of Manual Training. 
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Dr. Wa. E. CHANCELLOR, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


Str: I have the honor to make the following report concerning the 

work of the domestic science department for the year ending June, 
1907. 
This work is given to the girls in the seventh and eighth grades of 
the elementary schools, for which 15 teachers are employed, and in 
the McKinley manual training of the secondary schools, for which 2 
teachers are required. 


CHARACTER OF WORK. 


The work in the elementary schools deals with the practical side of 
the case, the preparation and the serving of the food, and with the 
cleaning of the kitchen; while in the secondary school it treats of all 
phases of home work, and of the body’s need of food, work, recreation, 
rest, andcare. It aims to establish the principles governing the selec- 
tion, the care, the preparation, and the serving of food and the condi- 
tions which make it possible to build a strong, well-developed indi- 
vidual. It also aims to establish a simpler standard for home life. 


EQUIPMENT OF ROOMS. 


The work in the grades is given in rooms which are fitted as nearly 
like good home kitchens as schoolrooms can be, while in the McKinley 
the rooms are fitted as laboratories. The object in haying the 
school kitchens (of which there are 24) like big home kitchens, is to 
bring the school work as close to the home as possible, that the chil- 
dren may feel and see that things taught in school may be put im prac- 
tice in the home, and further that work done in the home is worthy 
of dignified recognition because based on principles which are taught 
in school. 

The two rooms for this work in the manual training school are fitted 
as laboratories that the pupils may, as in other sciences, learn from 
experiments the results of and the reason for certain practices. 

If the aim of the course in the grades is to be realized, the quantity 
of material used to make the dish must be large enough to serve as a 
model for home work and to make the pupils feel the lessons are of 
immediate practical application in the home; but in the manual 
training school the quantity used in the experiments need not be 
greater than will show the pupils the results of known treatment of 
the material and to enable them to formulate the principles govern- 


ing the conduct of the home. 
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AMOUNT OF TIME ALLOTTED FOR WoRK. 
have one lesson a week f 
erades the classes : OT two 
In a or all to 70 lessons. Rainy days and half holida. eek os, 
Serene reasons, reduce this number for some of the classe eu 
Aes ual training school the pupils of the four-year course 
Ua a during the entire four years, while in th 


ie 
sae heyy no two a week for the two years. In this 
ean or laboratory period of ninety minutes is allowe 


ae ame allotment of time is made for the work in the 
sa the present ruling half of the time required for ¢ 
school to cooking center and return must be taken out of this hour 
snd a half, hence very few classes have the full time. The time fop 
transit varies from five to ninety minutes, though the average is font 
minutes. We found it very difficult to get the work of a lesson cai 
pleted in the hour and a half, and often could not do so, consequent} 
the teachers have had a much harder time to complete a lesson under 
the new rule; hence some of the work has been poorly given, 

Tn this department a lesson is not complete until the food has been 
prepared, cooked, and served, the directions for this written in the 
notebooks, the dishes and utensils washed, and the room Swept and 
dusted. To get this much accomplished in an hour and a half the 
teacher must have everything ready and work without losing a single 
minute. If the fire does not burn well, if the pupils work slowly, or 
fail to give attention as they should, of if the grocerman fails to send 
the goods on time, the teacher works under a great strain, and often 
can not complete the lesson in the allotted time. Our work is of such 
character that it can not be put aside when the lesson time has passed 
and be resumed the next week, as is the case in sewing and carpentry 
where the materials do not spoil. : 

Because it requires a long time to prepare and cook the food, cer- 
tain dishes which could be taught with profit have been cut out of the 
course entirely. If the present rule remains in force, I will have to 
cut out many more dishes and change the character of the course, or 
the teachers will be obliged to slight the housekeeping part of the 
lesson. This,I think, would be very unwise; indeed it would be better 
to cut the work out of the curriculum entirely than to have it done 
poorly. I therefore earnestly ask that we be given a full hour and a 
half for each lesson and that other provision be made to secure the 
time for transit from school to school. I would like to have two 
hours for each of the eighth grade classes; but as it is impossible: to 
take care of all eighth grade classes in the five afternoon periods, and 
also impossible to give three two-hour lessons in the school day, I 
restrict my request to the full hour and a half period for each class, 
the periods to be from 9 to 10.30, and 10.30 to 12 a. m., and 1 to 
2.30 p.m. 
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WORK IN DETAIL. 


In the seventh grade the division of the 35 lessons has been as fol- 
lows: Five for meat, six for vegetables, five for breads, three for 
cakes, two for cereals, two for fruits, three for desserts, two for fire 
making, and one each for salad, soup, candy, ice cream, table setting, 
housekeeping and general cleaning. 

In the eighth grade it has been as follows: Four for meats, four for 
fish, six for vegetables, four for bread, two for cake, two for pastry, 
three for desserts, two for soups, and one each for salad, canning, 
candy, ice cream, table setting, fire making, care of plumbing, and 
general cleaning. 

In the eighth grade, in addition to the one lesson on general table 
setting and serving, part of four other lessons has been devoted to 
table service. One week a soup was made and served, the next week 
a meat and one vegetable were cooked and served, the next a salad, 
and the fourth week a dessert, thus giving a four course-dinner—a 
week’s lesson being a course. For this work four members of the 
class were selected each week to represent a family consisting of 
mother, father, daughter, and guest. The daughter attended to set- 
ting the table; then the class criticised the work. If a single thing 
had been left off or if things were not placed properly on the table her 
work was considered imperfect. 

When the food constituting the lesson for the day was ready to be 
served the members of the improvised family seated themselves at 
the table and the daughter brought in the food and the plates, placing 
them before the one whose duty it was to serve it, then, taking her 
place at the table, partook of the food with the other members of the 
family, and contributed her share to the social life of the meal hour. 
After the food had been eaten the daughter left her place at the table, 
removed the dishes and the surplus food, and brought in the dishes 
for the next part of the meal, again taking her place at the table and 
becoming a member of the family. 

The object of these lessons was to teach the orderly service of meals 
without a waitress and some points of table etiquette. The pupils 
entered heartily into the spirit of these lessons, enjoyed them thor- 
oughly, and in many cases took upon themselves the duty of setting 
the table and serving the meals in this way in their own homes. 

This work has been given in some schools for several years, but this 
is the first year it has been given in all of them. Each center is now 
equipped with a square kitchen table, the necessary table covering 
and linen, and plain white china to serve a four-course dinner to four 
persons. The table in use is too small, but gradually larger ones will 
be secured for each center. 

; Each center should also have a gas range and water heater in addi- 
tion to the coal range that the care and control of both may be taught. 
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way the nutritive values of the foods and the principles of cooke 
are learned. When the principles are once well learned the 
need a cook book simply to find the proportion of materials for the 
dich, and after a few years’ experience she will be able to discard the 
ok. 

one the last half of the second year the subjects for study are 
the proper combinations of food materials, the amount of food 
required by the ordinary person, and the service of meals by a Waitress, 
Many menus are planned for different seasons of the year and for 
different sums of money, and the amount of building and energy-pro- 
ducing food in each is calculated. Actual experience is given jn 
purchasing, preparing, and serving meals, This work gives the expe- 
rience which will enable the girls to intelligently supervise the feeding 
of a family. i 

During the autumn of the third year the subject for study is the 
preservation of foodstuffs. Such fruits and vegetables as are ayail- 
able are canned, preserved, and pickled. After this a series of lessons 
in laundry work is given. In this course as in the cooking experi- 
ments are made to discover the principles involved. Soap is made 
and tested for free fat and free alkali. Experiments are made to 
determine the value of the different bluing and stiffening agents, after 
which such articles as ribbons, laces, table linen, aprons, shirt waists, 
and collars are laundered. 

The last nine weeks of this year the third-year class spent in study- 
ing the house. Such subjects as the location and plan of the house 
were discussed. Under location—the neighborhood, the character 
of the ground on which it was built, and by which surrounded, and 
the accessibility, were considered. Under plan—the arrangement, 
size, and use of rooms and the sun plan of the house were considered. 
House plans were studied and drawn, some being drawn to scale. 
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During the fourth year physiology, hygiene, the care and feeding 
of the invalid and convalescent and how to treat the common Ate 
gencies are the subjects for study. In connection with this such 
subjects as the inspection of and care in handling the food supply, 
especially meats and milk, and the cleaning of streets and public 
puildings are discussed. In addition to this a few lessons in the use 
of a chafing dish and the making of extracts and baking powders are 
given. 

The pupils taking the two-year course have been able to cover 
practically the same ground as those taking the four-year course, but 
the arrangément of subjects has been different. 

All pupils are required to take a certain amount of English, mathe- 
matics, science and art, thus assuring a well-rounded general educa- 
tion for all who pass through this school. 

In the domestic science laboratory the principles learned in the 
physics, chemistry, and biology laboratories are applied and the 
domestic science work is often used by the teachers of these other 
subjects to illustrate the principles they are teaching. 

Our aim in all this work is to make the girls feel that as home makers 
they will have ample scope to use the broadest education they can 
obtain, and that to be good home makers they must have this broad 
education. Moreover that the home maker is as great a factor in the 
economies of the home as is the bread winner, for on her ability to 
produce and control conditions depends the physical, mental, and 
spiritual well being of those for whom she makes the home, and on 
her wise management of the income depends, to a great extent, the 
financial success of the home. 


NIGHT SCHOOLS. 


Three of the school kitchens were opened for night classes—one at 
the Jefferson, one at the B. B. French, and one at 212 H street. The 
majority of the people who attended these schools were home makers, 
and realizing they were not competent to select, prepare, and serve 
food properly were eager to become proficient. They asked many 
questions, put into practice the things learned, and wrote down in 
their notebooks for future use many suggestions which were given. 
They were eager to learn how to plan and serve meals and how to feed 
children. 

Immediate tangible results are obtained in this work, hence more 
centers should be opened. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


As in other years, the teachers have met on the first Tuesday in 
each month to plan and discuss with me the work for the next month, 
and on the other Tuesdays of the month they have met for study, 
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attendance at these meetings being voluntary, A read; 

offered by the School of Home Economics was begun A 38 Cone 
completed in November, 1906. This course embraced sane 

as principles of cookery, food and dietetics, chemistry ee in Subjects 
hold, and household mangagement. he haa : 

In December, 1906, we began to read “‘James’s dibithg 
on psychology and life’s ideals. After completing that : Teacherys 
read ‘““McMurry’s Method of the Recitation,” and will finish t6 
lt yn 


year. 5; ext 
The discussions at these meetings have been entirely fro, j 
and, aside from improving the teaching, have been the means Open 
So 


ing the members of the corps better acquainted with one a. Mak, 

Our great need is for better accommodations in certain a other, 
the city. Sections of 

The old building on Wisconsin avenue known as the Hj 
School is in a very dilapidated condition and should be aoe Street 
and replaced by one specially planned for industrial work "TD down 
church at Tenleytown is used for the industrial work given {} The old 
of that section, but is a most unsuitable place and shoulda Pupils 
down. We are occupying rented buildings at Eighth and I © torn 
at 1245 G street, and at 646 Massachusetts avenue NE., also at pei 
O street NW., all of which are unsuitable for school purposes 07-609 

In each section of the city there should be one or nee f 
specially adapted to the industrial work and owned by th ae 
of Columbia. : 

It is absurd to teach one thing in regard to condition of } 
kitchens and have the opposite of these exist in the school kit ome 
As one can not estimate the influence which the environment ea 
the child, the conditions in the school kitchen should be Re a on 
perfect as it is possible to have them. early 

The one room at the Jefferson will not accommodate all the fT 

in south Washington, and, as it is impossible to secure ano cheaee s 
in that section, some of the pupils may be deprived of the és ae 
year. 
When the addition to the Petworth School has been completed, a 
cooking center ought to be established there, for it takes too man 
time from school to go to Brightwood. It requires three-fourths of 
an hour to walk from Petworth to Brightwood. The pupils from 
Chevy Chase and Langdon have to come to centers in the city if they 
wish to take the work, as it is impossible to secure a room in either 
section for it. 


Very respectfully, Exma S. Jacoss, 
Director of Domestic Science. 


€ District 


Dr. Wut. E. CHANCELLOR, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF DOMESTIC ART. 


Sr: I have the honor to submit the following report of the work 
of the domestic art department for the school year ending June 30, 
907: 

The actual work of the department was begun September 24, the 
first week, according to custom, having been spent by the teachers 
in the preparation of materials and their distribution to the various 
schools. 

No changes were made in the personnel of the corps, the number 
remaining the same as last year—20 teachers for the graded schools 
and 3 for the McKinley Manual Training School. 

The whole number of pupils to whom instruction was given during 
the year is 7,983—7,826 in the grades and 157 in the McKinley 
School. 

Teachers’ meetings were held monthly, for discussion and outlining 
of work; and the plan, inaugurated last year, of having each teacher 
bring to the meetings finished class work, was continued this year. 
This plan affords the only opportunity for each teacher to see what 
is being done by others, and is especially helpful to the new or 
weaker teachers. 

The work in this department has two objects in view—to create 
in the child an appreciation of the dignity of manual training and 
to give her an opportunity to express her own ideas in the work of 
her hands. 

The child, when she begins to think of it at all, first looks upon 
the “making of things” as play. A little later she comes to regard 
it as a phase of activity which is far below the activity of the intel- 
lect in the scale of human endeavor. This is the idea that she 
retains until she realizes that the easiest and the surest way to 
express her best thoughts and make them live is to put them into 
something made. As soon as she has called to her attention the 
undeniable effect that clothing, furniture—all the utensils of living, 
so to speak—have upon her life, even upon her ethics, she will 
begin to learn the law of proportion and fitness, which she must 
know before she can lead a perfectly well-balanced existence. 

Realizing its importance, then, and its relative value, each little 
girl who is taught to make some small household article or garment 
will have a high standard of perfection. She will know that it 
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The work in this school is naturally along much more advanced 
lines, and includes hand and machine sewing, dressmaking, tailoring, 
and millinery. ° 

The course begins with the making of underwear. The value of 
perfect hand sewing is taught, with its beauty and refinement, in 
contrast to machine-made garments. This principle, however, is 
not allowed to pass beyond the bounds of practicability, for the 
machine is used to a large extent also. 

During the second year shirt waists and shirt-waist suits are made 
in varying degrees of elaborateness, the girls bringing their own 
materials from home. Here, as throughout the course, fitness of 
fabric, color, and design to the occasion is dwelt upon, and appro- 
priateness is taught as the first tenet of good taste. 

With increasing knowledge and experience, the third and fourth 
year pupils give more time to drafting, fitting, the study of the 
form and correct lines, designing, tailor work, with the different 
processes of shrinking and pressing cloth which are involved, and 
later make more elaborate waists and dresses, most of the girls 
making their graduating gowns. (The pupils taking a two-year 
course do practically the same work, having four periods per week 
instead of two, as in the four-year course.) 

Much interest is shown in the making of these garments, princi- 
pally on account of the fact that most of the designs are original. 

There is ample opportunity for correlation of the pupil’s art work 
with the sewing, for she may apply in the one the principles of har- 
mony of color and line that she has learned in the other. It is 
hoped that the work in design may be further developed, for it has 
proved of twofold benefit—it stimulates interest and raises the 
intrinsic value of the work. 

The use to which the pupil’s English training may be put in the 
domestic art work is obvious. Essays are written throughout the 
course bearing upon the textile studies and the work done, and a 
comprehensive thesis is required of each student for each quarter of 
the school year. 

The course in millinery begins in the second school year, with the 
drafting and making of frames. Instruction is given in the use of 
the special implements needed in this kind of work and in the special 
forms of sewing demanded. 

: The frames are then covered and trimmed according to original 
ideas. Material is provided for the pupil until she has mastered the 
technicalities, when she may bring materials from home. Methods 
of renovating artificial flowers, feathers, velvet, lace, and ribbons 
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Very respectfully, Marearetr W. Carp 


Director of Domestic Art 


Dr. Wn. E. CHANCELLOR, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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Third, fourth, and fifth grades. 
PLAIN SEWING. 
Where teachi ber of | bona 
ere ing. rof | berof 
Name of teacher. classes.) pupils. 
, Force, Berret, Dennison Harrison, Thomson, Seaton. 22 479 
M. 0: anton sree Fillmore, Curtis, ‘Addison, Corcoran, Threlkeld, 24 500 
see Tenley. 
Kate Graham.. 4 Jetterson, Amidon, Smallwood, Greenleaf, Bowen, Bradley, 25 545, 
Potomac. 
_| Grant, Toner, Webb, Pierce, Wheatley. J efferson. - 23 468 
Coren Oe Phelps, Webster, Tyler, Cranch, Edmonds, Maury -- He 24 553 
M cpbine Ww , Johnson, Hubbard, Ross, Morgan, Chevy Chase, ‘08, 23 625 
Peabody. 
a White...--------- Emery, Fekington, Brookland, Woodburn, Blair, Hayes, 23 492 
Es Blow, Taylor. 
M. G. Gregory--------- Bowers, ale ae Edmonds, Reservoir, Curtis, Ben- 2B 387 
~ ng, Kenilworth. 
4. B. Conway --------- Galas Blake, Langdon, Brightwood, Petworth, Takoma, 23 496 
ae a Henry. 
Brent, Dent, McCormick, Lenox, Buchanan, Orr, Van Buren 24 546 
and Annex. 
K. E. Bresnahan¢..... Ludlow, Taylor, Madison, Hamilton, Stanton, Congress 19 406 
ee Heights, Weightman, Abbot. 
M. V. Conboye¢.-.---- Franklin, Twining, Abbot, Hilton, Peabody 14 301 
‘A. 8. Medford¢.. “| Arthur, Polk, Gage, Henry, Morse. -... 14 324 
E. R. Thornton@...... Wallach.....-.-.-.--++s20-220---000- 1 21 
Total s.46 4c ossets|snesus se Pane eten snes waamaemeanscose ne 282 6,043 
Average number. Of) |ssass. esussens2oa-er bs --o9q doeceomeae esas Seco oe soe foo eae 21.4 
pupils per class. 
a Teaches in special rooms also. 
Sixth grade. 
SPECIAL SEWING ROOMS. 
Num- | Num- 
Name of teacher. Location. Pupils received from— ber of | ber of 
classes.| pupils 
Ae MING eligtss.saassee. Dennison School...-.- Dennison, Berret, Harrison, Phelps, 15 221 
Adams, Force, Franklin, Thomson, 
Morgan, Chevy Chase. 
S. C. Bartholow..-.-.. No. 607 O street, nw..| Henry, Polk, Twining, Abbot... 4 8 124 
S. C. Bartholow. No. 212 Hf street, nw..| Seaton, Webster, Blake E 6 90 
E. R. Thornton...-.--- B. B. French......--- Wallach, Towers, Dent, Brent, 14 223 
Lenox, Buchanan, pees Cranch. 
8. M. Davidson........ Peabody School. ..-..- ere bat Cea y Hilton, Maury, 9 151 
onds. 
S. M. Davidson.....---. Johnson Annex. ...... Johnson, Hubbard, Ross, Monroe.... 6 93 
AJL, Norris. o-...<.5.. No. 494 Maryland | Jefferson, Smallwood, Bowen, Green- i 172 
avenue, Sw. leaf, Bradley. 
BAEK Ue-NOLTIS sas -eaenne No. 212 H street, nw..| Arthur, Gales, Langdon.............. 3 57 
Genevieve Cassin......| High Street School. ..| Curtis, Addison, Jackson, Fillmore... 7 101 
Genevieve Cassin. -...- AEs a BA © nty-| Grant, Toner, Weightman, Corcoran. 6 96 
Genevieve Cassin. ..... Tenley Annex See eet Tenleyscaceeedday sus aoc os wear 1 19 
R. E. Wilson........-. Northeast Industrial. Taylor, Ludlow, Madison, Pierce, 15 212 
M Gly eloae ae Hayes, Hamil- 
on, . Kenilworth. | 
Brightwood School...| Brightwood, Petworth.. 2) 27 
“a Be Beales er 1 16 
-| Van Buren 00) -| Van Buren, V i 
Emery School........| Emery, Reliveton. Geese Wisky > 49 
-| Brookland School Brookland. os a 9 
|| Good Ho "| Stanton....22277 - “ss 
Congress Heights. .... 1 20 
SOs co PRES oCAS OEE boscccckee 115 1,783 
Ave: mumber! (of |P-22hs. 2022.00. 2 
DUplis pac clases |i nomena [oe esse a pea ee fae 15.5 
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by the special teacher. 2 

‘As the result of work seen monthly and reported by the wae 
teacher at that time, the records at the end of the year showed ¢ a 
out of 710 white teachers, 304 were excellent, 198 very good ha 
good, 59 fair, and 6 pool: Since those higher than fair may i 
considered satisfactory, it is shown that 638 teachers, Or 89 per ce 7 
of the whole number of teachers, have done credit to the weal nt 


ed durin 
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AIMS OF WORK. 


The educational, corrective, and physiological effects of physica] 
training are well known and need not be dwelt upon. I will) Howes 
ever, briefly state the aims of our work in the public schools, which 
are as follows: : 

First.—The formation of right habits of action in such ordinar 
activities as walking, standing, rising, sitting, ascending and desoeat 
ing stairs. 

Second.—The prevention of postural defects and irregularities, 

Third.—Enough regular, systematic, all-over exercise to secure a 
symmetrical development of the body. 

Fourth—The power of taking full, deep respirations under all 
ordinary circumstances. 

Fifth.—aA vigorous condition of the nervous system, which gives 
such control over muscle and movement as will enable children to 
make the best use of their bodies. 

Exercises are chosen with special reference to their hygienic value. 
Much of the school work being done while sitting at a desk, the 
physical tendency is inward and downward. For this reason exer- 
cises which expand the chest, which stretch the muscles outward 
and backward, and which strengthen the muscles of the back are 
specially sought. Movements which bear directly upon the internal 
organs, aiding the involuntary muscles to do their work, are also 
given. Other exercises increase the mobility of the ribs, thereby 
enlarging the capacity of the thorax, a condition most favorable to 
the breathing mechanism. 
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A group of such exercises, successively calling into action the head, 
trunk, arms, and legs, increasing the blood supply in these parts, 
? . 
constitutes one of our gymnastic lessons. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF YEAR'S WORK. 


Outdoor gymnastics.—We have encouraged teachers to take pupils 
out of doors for their gymnastics whenever the weather permits. 
This plan admits of fresher air during exercise, gives the teacher a 
better opportunity to see the work of each child and to give indi- 
vidual attention to the manner of going up and down stairs. Besides 
this, the change of scene ps school monotony and has a joyous 

ffect upon the child. 

mena for fecitalion al special effort was made during the past 
year to improve the pupil’s manner of rising and standing for recita- 
tion. In years past teachers have not held pupils up to the high 
ideal of graceful rising and good standing insisted upon during the 
gymnastic period, thereby losing the opportunity to make a practical 
application of the gymnastic lesson. The greatest improvement in 
this respect was made in the lower grades, since it is constantly being 
impressed upon the young teachers during their normal course. 

Rhythmic movements.—Some children need to have their sense of 
rhythm cultivated. Most children, however, have by nature a 
fecling for rhythm and specially like the exercises wherein this ele- 
ment is introduced. Such movements, besides serving some general 
purpose, corrective or physiological, are desirable on account of the 
joy accompanying the work. In connection with the music work of 
the grades we were sometimes enabled to add tune as well as rhythm, 
the children singing la la, or counts. Words of songs were not used 
when expression would be sacrificed. 

Dancing movements and fancy steps.—Dancing belongs to a group 
of play activities which we are desirous of incorporating into our 
physical training system. As a continuation of certain rhythmic 
exercises in the lower grades, more dancing movements were intro- 
duced into the fifth and sixth grades. By means of these moye- 
ments balance and control of muscles are cultivated. Moreover, ease 
and economy of movement are acquired, all of which is synonymous 
with grace, giving a certain degree of poise, presence, and bearing. 

Special program.—The program as planned for the year and 
carried out, giving to each building a certain day, worked most 
satisfactorily to all concerned. To the regular teacher the advan- 
tage consisted in knowing just when to expect the special teacher, 
planning for her visit, and avoiding the possibility of having work 
interrupted. On the part of the special teacher, there was no danger 
of conflicting with the program of another special teacher, and 


being expected at a certain time she found the class in readiness for 
her work. 
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isadvantage of the set program was thateiteadene 
eae work than was tents feos omitted omitted of 
of temporary illness of the Special Weacrer nad) tolbe taken Re 
substitute, whose work is never an good as that done by the «2.8 
teacher. A flexible program, as eee carried out, prewaaie 
this and gave the special teacher the opportunity to change fa 
ever in her judgment 1b was for the betterment of the work.” 1°2 


RECESS PLAYS AND GAMES. 


I consider out-of-door plays and games at recess a pant 2 
physical training course, supplementing the systematic body trait 
ing of the schoolroom. a i ine 

Barly in April an extra visit was made by the specialttl 
who taught each class a new play or game adapted to the grade 
at the same time suggested others in keeping with the sees , and 
and sex of the children. These games are played outside nee, 
school, in the neighborhood of the home and wherever groups "0 
children congregate and play together. — of 

The most desirable games are those in which many child 
join at once, regardless of special skill on the part of the in 
Some of the best games for older children are those which ager 
the use of a large leather ball. It is expected that next year ey nd 
school in the District of Columbia will be supplied with two secie 
balls, one for the boys and one for the girls. c 


acher, 


ren can 
dividual, 


AFTERNOON RECESS. 


Considered from the standpoint of school hygiene alone ea 
the wisest innovation of the year was that of the afternoon aaa 
It gives the schoolroom a chance to be aired, an opportunity tor 
pupils to breathe fresh air for a few minutes, the exercise of going 
down and up stairs, and a change of scene at a time of the day when 
mental relaxation is most desirable. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The work in the normal school consisted of: 

1. Weekly talks by the director of physical training upon the 
general subject of school hygiene, which included the following 
topics: Bad habits of posture and means of their prevention, manage- 
ment of the adjustable seat and desk, ventilation, temperature, and 
lighting of the schoolroom, care of the eyes, tests for vision and hear- 
ing, contagious diseases, cleanliness, the school program, fatigue, 
exercise, school gymnastics, school recess, plays and games. 

2. Observation of model gymnastic lessons given by the director 
in the four primary grades of the practice schools. 

3. Critical observation and discussion, with the director, of gym- 
nastic lessons given by members of the senior class. 
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4. Daily gymnastic exercises for one’s own physical benefit. 
b. Practice with children in the various classes of the practice 


schools. : : ise 
g. Weekly observation and private criticism of the same by the 


director. 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 


1. That in planning all new school buildings of the larger type, 
a large room corresponding with the assembly hall be made avyail- 
able for gymnastic exercises. That sufficient playground space be 
purchased so as to admit of at least 30 square feet per pupil. That 
these buildings have the cloakrooms so planned that the wraps of 
children can be separated, at least by partitions. 

2. That one person be charged with the special duty of general 
oversight of school furniture and the proper seating of pupils. This 
duty would include passing upon the acceptance of furniture which 
may not come up to the required standard, the proper placing of seats 
and desks, replacing of old furniture when necessary, instructing 
new janitors regarding the mechanism of adjustment of the adjust- 
able seats and desks, seeing that children are measured and the seats 
and desks fitted to them, so that the purpose for which the adjustable 
furniture is intended be actually carried out. 

3. That each school building in the District of Columbia that has 
no playgrounds, as well as those having playgrounds, be equipped 
with a certain amount of movable paraphernalia with which the 
children can play at recess. 

4, That in each school building the morning recess be supervised 
by one of the teachers, who, by suggesting and directing games, will 
arouse interest in and enthusiasm for play. 

5. That more time be devoted to body training in all the grades, 
admitting of two effective periods during the day, so that it may be 
possible to go out of doors when desirable. 

6. That each schoolroom be supplied with a large clock, enabling 
the teacher to realize the passing of time, so that the time program 
as planned may be closely followed, preventing the fatigue of over- 
long study periods. 

7. That on the pupils’ report card sent home for the parent to sign, 
“Physical training’? be printed as one of the essential activities of 
the school for which the child is held accountable, and a report given 
by the teacher. 

Very respectfully, REBECCA STONEROAD, 
Director of Physical Travning. 
Dr. Wn. E. CHANCELLOR, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
42832—p o 1907—voL 4 10 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF KINDERGARTENS. 


Sm: During the school year 1906-7 five new kindergartens were 
opened for white children, making the total number at present 34. Tt 
is a matter of regret that two kindergartens out of the five recently 
established were housed in rented quarters, owing to the crowded 
conditions of the school incident upon the passing of the law for com- 

cation. 
Meee Lave five kindergartens located in rented rooms or halls 
and in nearly every instance the conditions are unsatisfactory, if 
neighborhoods where the kindergarten is most needed for its Influence 
in the community it is either crowded out altogether or housed in 
such cramped quarters that it can minister only toa few. 

One of the new kindergartens opened furnishes an additional] 
practice school for the kindergarten department of the normal school, 
This gives us three kindergartens, two at the Seaton and one at 1017 
Twelfth street, where students can practice under direct supervision, 
Every effort has been made during the past year to render this prac- 
tice work effective. 

The students are arranged in groups, with six consecutive weeks 
of practice alternating with six weeks of theory. This arrangement 
gives each student eighteen weeks of practice during her senior year, 

The kindergarten department is very recent in the history of the 
normal school, having just completed its second year. The kinder- 
garten trainer who had charge of this branch of the work at its 
inception two years ago resigned to accept a position at Teacher’s 
College, New York, at the close of the first year. 

The present training teacher, Miss Helen Gordon, came to us from 
Denver, Colo., having taught in the normal school there for three 
years. She has brought to her work a rich and varied experience, a 
broad culture, and a consecration to the ideals of her profession, 
which have already won for her the loyal support of her students and 
coworkers. 

Regular classes for all teachers and substitutes in the kindergarten 
department have been held by the director throughout the past year. 
The program class for the principals was held at the Franklin School 
and that for the assistants at the Phelps School. 
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Reports and samples of work done in the various lundergartens are 
prought to these meetings, matters of general interest to the depart- 
ment are discussed, and an outline of work given. 

A class for occupations was also organized in the early fall and met 
every two weeks during the school year. This class was for the pur- 

ose of introducing some new hand work to enrich and supplement 
the old. The meetings were held at the Phelps School, where the 
teachers have access to materials which enable them to test the value 
of new suggestions by practically doing the work. 

In addition to these classes, Miss North, assistant in the drawing 
department, very kindly consented to give the kindergarteners a 
practical course in art instruction. This course was divided into 
two periods, one in the fall and the other in the late winter, and 
proved of very great value to the teachers, attested by marked 
improvement in their work with the children. 

At the conclusion of this course, Miss North met the kindergarteners 
at the Coreoran Gallery and accompanied them through the exhibit 
of American artists, pointing out in the various paintings the elements 
which entitle a composition to be classed as a work of art. 

An exhibit of the various kinds of hand work done by the children 
in our kindergartens was sent in April to the annual meeting of the 
International Kindergarten Union, which was held in New York. 
The materials for this exhibit were collected from the different kin- 
dergartens and, so far as the limited space allowed, the exhibit was 
fairly representative of the public work. 

Every chart sent contained free work alone, no regular schools of 
work were included. 

The exhibit comprised inventions in sewing—that is, original com- 
binations of lines into symmetrical designs, weaving, folding, free 
cutting, drawing, and painting. 

The exhibit sent by the kindergarten department of the normal 
school was a large white house of colonial design, the decorations and 
furnishings of which were planned and carried out entirely by the 
students. Thirteen different kinds of kindergarten hand work were 
illustrated. 

By permission of the superintendent, 17 of the kindergarteners, or 
about one-fourth of the entire number of white teachers in the 
department, went to New York, at their own expense, to attend the 
meetings of the International Kindergarten Union, to see the 
exhibit of work, both students’ and children’s, from various sections 
of this country and to visit the kindergartens in New York and 
Brooklyn. 

In almost all of our kindergartens an earnest effort has been made 
during the past year to draw together the home and the school by 
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eeeare of mothers’ meetings. These meetings have long been g regu- 
lar part of the kindergarten work, but their character and frequency 
are left entirely to the nes cee as she can best discern the 
special neighborhood. 
net ae eerier which ever confronts both the kindergartenop 
_ and settlement worker, namely, how to secure the attendance at such 
meetings of the careless, the indifferent, and the morally deficient 
parents. House to house visiting has been tried to supplement, or Fe 
take the place of the regular meeting. In some instances the changes 
effected by the kindergarten have been marked, while in other 
places the knowledge of conscientious effort on her own part is the 
only reward which the teacher receives. 

In one of our large southeast kindergartens a mothers’ cluh was 
formed during the winter. The members number 35, elect their own 
officers from among themselves, and plan their monthly Meetings, 
which are held in the kindergarten room. — 

Here the mothers are studying the children’s songs and learning 
suitable stories that they may draw closer to their children, may 
indeed ‘‘live with them.” Another feature of school work which has 
had a direct effect on the home is the school garden. ; 

Kindergarteners feel that they were the pioneers in this great 
movement in our Washington schools, which now has such deep 
significance and such broad scope. Small plots of ground have been 
planted and cared for by the children in the various kindergartens 
ever since this form of training became a part of the public school 
system, and each year the children report home gardens which are 
the direct result of the interest awakened by the school work. These 
gardens not only afford an opportunity for active exercise in the 
open air, but they help to develop constancy of purpose, individual 
responsibility, and afford a possibility for acquiring a fund of related 
experiences. 

In closing this report I respectfully recommend the following 
changes, which I trust will render the work in this department more 
efficient and contribute to the greater comfort of both children and 
teachers: 

First. The housing of kindergartens as soon as possible in school 
buildings. 

Second. A definite statement embodied in the rules governing the 
public schools regarding the age of admittance to the kindergarten. 
I respectfully recommend that this age limit be made from 4 to 6 
years. 

Third. That the principal of a kindergarten be granted the privi- 
lege of withholding promotion when in her judgment a child is not 
able to take the first-grade work. ; 


CRANCH SCHOOL. 


Stages of development in the improvement of a back yard by boys of the sixth grade. 
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Fourth. That the annual increase of salary for all kindergarten 
teachers be placed at $50 instead of $25. At the present rate a 
kindergartener must teach ten years before reaching the maximum 
of $900. She is outside of the line of grade promotion. 

Fifth. That an assembly room be provided in which regular classes 
may be held. 

Very respectfully, 
CaTHsarinE R. Warkins, 
Director of Kindergartens. 
Dr. Wm. E. CHANCELLOR, ; 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 


REPORT OF ATTENDANCE OFFICER. 


Sm: I have the honor to make the following report of the vol 
done by the attendance officer for the white schools for the schoo] 
year ending June 30, 1907: 


Cases of truancy reported from schools. ...------ -----------------++--2.222 20, 327 
Cases of absence reported from schools.....-.------+-++-++++++++-----2 2.22222, 710 
Cases of nonattendance reported from schools.....----------+--++-2--. 2.000, 161 
Cases found by attendance officer. = 38 
Cases reported by others....-----------<----- 27-007 re-set sors ne nse -+2. * 198 
RAIN ao santa 3eg GEOG SSO II I a ea SOOO ee 1,364 
=— 

Truants returned to schools. ..------------------+-++++++ +052 2e2+eee see eee, $26 
Absentees returned to schools.......------------+-+++++++++-+++++----22 2200. 639 
Nonattendants entered in schools.......------+--+++++++++-+0s++-- 22225222. 16 
ae 

Mo tal Saeeomieja = ae ne ie rg nae einen tn. = ASS 1,181 
=— 

Visits made by attendance officer to schools... .....--..---.---.---22. 22.22... 399 
Visits made by attendance officer to parents or guardians...---...-......2 20... 1,813 
Visits made in the interest of the work.........-.-.--------2--.--------22..... 9 
*Potal Week wches soeee ation se Sse eae ee ewe Cte eee ae 2, 308 
Number of business houses investigated............-..-------2-2.222222222 22... V7 
Number of three days’ notices served.-...-..-.--..-------+-.-2--22222222.22. (267 
Number:of warrants sworn OUt-.-- ce. sonoma ee Hees oe eee. 7 


RESULT OF COURT CASES. 


Court cases have resulted as follows: One parent fined; 1 personal 
bond taken; 1 case settled out of court; 14 cases tried in juvenile 
court—boys put on probation or placed in institutions. 

Very respectfully, 
Epna Keener Busnes, 


Attendance Officer. 
Dr. Wa. E. CHANCELLOR, 


Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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REPORT OF ATTENDANCE OFFICER FOR COLORED SCHOOLS 


grr: I have the honor to make the followin 
done from ore 1906, “2 June, 1907: 

The compulsory-education law is an effective , : 
dren in school who would not otherwise Ri aS Bee ea IL 
ment of attendance officers the steady increase has been aoe 
The effect of this new department of school work in the Distr ie 
peing felt. The enrollment of children, especially in the ae 8 
grades, is unprecedented. This might be attributed to the fact that 
at my suggestion placard copies of the law were printed and placed 
in conspicuous places of business, with the request that the ie “ed 
in sight, so that all who came might read them. Material ee 
has been rendered by the ministers, police, juvenile court hanes 
Charities, citizens, school-teachers, and school officials in it work of 
forcing delinquent pupils into school. There are many absentees 
because of ignorance of the law, but when attention is called to it I 
am glad to say that the majority of parents get their children in 
school without delay. It is only necessary to call attention to the 
compulsory-education law to secure the best results. 

The compulsory-education law has produced two results. The 
moral effect has tended to increase the enrollment. The activity of 
the officers charged with the responsibility of enforcing this law has 
contributed largely toward this increase. Each case reported is 
investigated. The cooperation of the juvenile court has been such as 
to aid in this material increase. 

The general conduct of the schools is good. The neatness in the 


§ Teport of the work 


_ buildings is marked. In the many visits made by the attendance 


officer the most enjoyable are those paid to the classes of little boys 
numbering 41 and 52, respectively, and taught at the Lovejoy School, 
eleventh division, and at Garnet School, twelfth division. 

It is gratifying to note at this juncture that at least one principal 
has not found it necessary to report incorrigibles and truants. Upon 
inquiry I have learned that the teachers have a profound interest in 
the pupils and frequently visit their homes. As a disciplinarian this 
principal has shown her ability to control from 300 to 400 pupils ina 
thickly-settled section of the eleventh division, where incorrigibles 


and truants are numerous. The same may be said of a principal 
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having in charge about 900 pupils in the tenth divis; 
ciplinarians as these, and in fact the entire corps of ee Such a: 
ample evidence that the children intrusted to thal: eachers, can 
the proper home environments, become good and lave ee ill, ie 
The effect of the ungraded and atypical classes oat Citing th 
tem is indicated by the improvement of discipline jy mo Senera] 
the teacher now having to spend her time and enerey ; © Class 2s 
ment of the remaining pupils. The separation ae i 
cients, truants, and incorrigibles enables the teacher fe Mental q 
time on the curriculum mapped out by the board of e du Spend m, 
May I suggest here that visits be made by the oe 
homes of pupils, thereby securing regular and better to the 
The irregular attendance has been a source of great anno tendance) 
in order to avoid legal procedure in such irregularity ] aoe and 
sonal letter or preliminary notice calling attention to the y; ® Per- 
of the compulsory education law, and giving fair warning A ake 
ent or guardian. This procedure, I am glad to state, has h ane 
desired effect. In my many visits to the numerous alleys aaa, the 
throughout the city I have noted the insanitary conditions of a 
all of them. Often the stench is nauseating. The poorer oh 
live huddled in the blind courts and alleys because of cheap ay 
Many houses known as flats, containing three or four rooms ae 
very large families. The District should remedy these Gonditien: 
by enforcing a law providing for sanitary conditions in these les, 
thus securing to the poorer classes health, which is a rightful iy 
itance and one of the essential qualifications for good citizenship. : 


Visits made from September, 1906, to June, 1907. 


Ore 


To homes.....----------+-----ee enter terre trees 
Or Sacer Acres 9 

To schools......------- == 2-2-2 0 - eee e tenet etter rere eee e eee = 
In interest of work..-.--------------+--------- +--+ +--+ +--+ +e eee ee ee eee eee 48 
Total socancucecustacensctes cuts ccespe we mtwle ri eleaiemaeinisentacielsiaecinewinn 2) 246 
Number of new pupils in schools--.-...--.-.-----------------+-+++++-++++--+++- 1, 643 
Number of personal letters written... -..--------- ---+---++++++++++++++e2eee+ 102 
Number of notices served.....-.--------------- +--+ eee eee cet e tee eteeceeeee. 40 


I am gratified to have the result of my efforts felt. One principal 
reported that after one day’s visit in a certain section of the city 17 
new pupils were enrolled at her building; in another section 3 were 
enrolled in one day, proving the willingness of parent and child to 
abide by the law. The loafing places are generally in alleys, fields 
for ball games, and corners in the thickly settled sections. 

Shoes have been furnished to a number of children by a fund 
raised by themselves during the winter, and centralized in the Asso- 
ciated Charities, together with an independent association known as 
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nee Crandall Association. Shoes and cl 


rude : 
The He ished by the attendance officer in some bas have also 


have been six cases in police court. The 

was $1 and in @ pecond a $20 or sixty days, Bee foe e 

eva. ‘Tho remaining four cases were given reprimands and 

u structions to keep their children in school during the year De 

i n the juvenile court there were 14 cases. Three were ¢ ae 

to the Home Industrial Selita one placed under the Board of Chat 
on’s Guardians; the remaining cases were placed on probation ffs 

court having ® watchful care over them the rest of the school rae 

J have had occasion to visit only one place of business, to eet 

ate a case where a boy nearly 14 years of age was employed He 
was allowed to remain at work with the consent of the superintend- 
nt provided he should attend night school. Children under m 
i urisdiction are not employed to a great extent in large places 2 
pusiness. 

The effect of the compulsory education law in the city is good 
We seldom see & crowd of children during school hours in the ve: 
Habitual truants are few—in fact, very few truants have been 
observed. Parents express themselves as being glad to have the 
law, because it compels their children to attend school. Children 
feel that under this law they must be in school, which of course is 
the right spirit. 

J would suggest in addition to this law an amendment. The age 
jimit should be changed and made from 6 to 16, it now being from 
gto 14. Now,if a probation or parole of one hundred and twenty 
days be added it will give the child six months more, and really carry 
him well into the 15th year, thus preparing him for better citizen- 
ship, as a result of additional training. 

Now, taking into consideration the vast population of our city and 
the large territory to be covered, I respectfully recommend that the 
number of attendance officers be increased to provide for the dis- 
covery of those who for many reasons are not inclined to obey the 


law. 


een. 


There 


Very respectfully, 
oe ? Ina G. RicHarpson, 
Attendance Officer. 
Dr. Wm. E. CHANCELLOR, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 


REPORT ON SCHOOL GARDENING, NORMAL SCHOOL No 
Ma 


Srr: The formation of a school garden committee by ¢ 
education, with Mrs. Justina R. Hill as chairman, gave ona of 
nition the past year to the work. Largely due to Mrs. Hill’s Pies 
the first appropriation ($1,000) was secured from Congress, ae) 

In October the children were granted the privilege to pur h 
bulbs to plant in the school gardens. This strictly voluntary on 
tribution was sufficiently generous to make creditable displays of 
tulips, hyacinths, and narcissus. Many teachers gaye lessons a 
bulb planting in window boxes and flowerpots for winter bloomin 
in the schoolroom. The purchasing of the bulbs and seeds by th 
children affords the teachers the opportunity to give lessons in plate 
life, to encourage civic improvement and civic pride, and to teach 
most valuable ethical lessons. By this means the rights of Owner- 
ship are practically taught. The children are the owners ang the 
planters of the gardens. They are taught to protect their own and 
to respect the property of their companions. Experience the last 
four years proves this to be the only way to successfully combat 
vandalism. There are numerous instances of school gardens having 
been ruthlessly destroyed the first year of their existence, but reports 
from the principals of buildings show that since the feeling of personal 
ownership has been developed such instances are rare. Reports 
are given of the influence of such teaching being felt in the neighbor- 
hoods adjacent to school buildings. 

The school yards of the District have improved vastly since the 
garden movement was organized. The principals of buildings have 
worked faithfully to accomplish what has been done under many 
difficulties. 

In some cases the teachers feel their efforts have been wasted. 
It is difficult, and justly so, for them to be enthusiastic on the subject 
if no results are to be found in the fall. There has been marked 
improvement on the part of janitors in their summer care of the gar- 
dens, but few reports of lack of interest among them having been 
received. In most cases their work is reported as excellent. The 
discouragement exists, however, in places where repairs are made to 
buildings and where public playgrounds are located. The Berret 
School is an excellent illustration of the destruction of a garden by 
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Money, time, and hard labor had } 155 


reo ‘and teachers upon the very small vant “xpended by the 
chi de it still more difficult to grow flowering Be exposure 
a g it was a beautiful garden. This fall its Peele 

d and the lawn worse than it was four years Sati: bbery is 
used the yard as a dumping ground. » the contractors 


in : Iti 
Be core be held responsible for such destruction - ia aes con- 
The ‘Arthur, the Curtis, and the Addison schools have had thei 
e1r 


s destroyed during the summer b : ; 

ar grounds. A closer organization of yee using the 

ardeD work in this city—following methods pursued ae school- 
Philadelphia—would teach the children respect for Sabie ee and 
and give them healthful, useful occupation in comiseat 
oe Ps den mov t io 

As the garden movement progresses, teachers wi ope 
Be ee nighly ued Gee 
to the building, a laboratory equipped with the living SRE room 
pirds, and problems for study and investigation. “Tt heciiees 
source of much material for nature-study lessons—not material th a 
jis to be studied in the schoolroom apart from its environment ae 
living material battling with other living materials for an ode 
The planting of a garden is not the end but a means to an end The 
successful or unsuccessful growth of a few plants should be one of 
the teacher’s tools of developing her class physically, morally, men- 
tally, and spiritually. , 

Unfortunately at the present time there is little means to instruct 
the teachers in the proper use of the garden or to give any super- 
vision. Whatever instruction or supervision is given comes from 
the botany department of the normal school. Each year the classes 
graduated from the normal school are better equipped to use the 
gardens at the schools to which they are assigned. The exceptional 
opportunities given this school by the Secretary of Agriculture 
should make it one of the leading schools of the country in the devel- 
opment of practical nature study. Its graduates are ready to 
apply such instruction in the graded schools where there is an oppor- 
tunity or to make that opportunity if necessary. The greenhouse 
on the grounds of the Department of Agriculture makes it possible 
for the classes to have actual practice in plant culture and propaga- 
tion. Much care is given in the selection of plants suitable for work 
and to the practical application of the lessons to the graded schools. 
In the spring this material is sent to the school for their gardens. 
Thousands of plants were so distributed last spring. A large number 
of window boxes have been prepared by the classes for schoolrooms. 
The 2 acres of land on the Department grounds are used for gardens 
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for the schools in the vicinity and also afford 
students in conducting outdoor lessons. © no 

Two hundred and seventeen children were assi t ™Mal 
plots upon this land and were taught elementar Ne 2 Vidua 
agriculture. These classes consisted of the boys of leult i 
from the Jefferson and Bradley and both the girls 
the fourth grades of the same buildings. The dla 
afternoon a week. Owing to the late spring and cont; One 
some of the classes did not begin work until the last of Met ai 

In addition to these classes the boys from the un sea 
at the Gales were given weekly lessons. Their work b bie ed Schoo} 
with greenhouse work and was continued outdoors anil thatch 
of school. This proved itself most valuable training for th © close 
toward the end, though it is recommended that Jan 
for them nearer the building that. they attend. Cured 

Four additional gardens of individual plots were establisheg 
spring. One was at the Blow School, one on a vacant lot rent 
the Noel House, for the use of the Webb and the Pierce at by 
one at the Cranch annex for the sixth grade boys of the Cranch Pols, 
one in the colored schools. go 

This work was continued throughout the summer with my, h 
interest. On the Department grounds there was a well-organized 
garden school opened six days a week. A systematic pro 
was followed, one-half of the time being devoted to practical] gar- 
dening, the other half to the geography, arithmetic, and nature study 
related to the practical work. Applications for membership in these 
classes were signed by the parents, and monthly reports were sent 
to them of attendance, industry, and practical results. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at the close of the session issued certificates to 
all children who made 90 per cent attendance during the summer 
and were recommended by their teachers for industrious work. One 
hundred and five children received them. 

At the Blow School, and on the lot used by the Webb and Pierce 
schools, both morning and evening classes were held. The evening 
‘classes were very popular, as they gave the children who were em- 
ployed during the day an opportunity to retain their plots. The 
soil at these two places is very poor, so the value of the crops was 
not large. No estimate, however, can be placed upon the training 
gained by the children in preparing the ground in early spring. 
The soil is of the later Columbian formation, the well-known bowlder, 
pebble, and clay formation so common in the District. Wagonloads 
of bowlders have been removed and must still be before the garden - 
can be very productive. 

Special attention is called to the garden of the sixth-grade boys 
for the Cranch School. This is located at the rear of the Cranch 
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beac of the schoolroom work and the garden. This garden was 


pe mac 
home $ 


metic t ~ 
athered at the current market prices. At the Blow School the 


crops were worth $115.20; at the Webb and Pierce garden, $60.50; 
at the Department of Agriculture, $359.46, making in all a total of 
$570.28 earned by the children in vacation. About $50 should be 
added to this for the crops gathered before the close of school and 
the fall crops. In addition to this amount several bushels of green 
tomatoes have been sent to the cooking schools and large quantities 
of nature-study material to the schools, such as wheat, rye, flax 
hemp, cotton, sorghum, brown corn, peanuts, and cut flowers. Money 
value can not be placed upon the training the children received 
during the vacation days. Four hundred and forty-five children 
were enrolled in the summer gardens. The sale of the penny pack- 
ages of seed last spring gave them the opportunity to work at their 
homes. While the main purposes of this seed sale are to interest 
children in their homes and to make a more beautiful city, some of 
them have also made their home gardens a source of revenue. A 
little girl at the Gage School sold 62 cents worth of parsley from 
her cents worth of seed. A sixth grade boy at the Tacoma School 
made $8 on his garden, and a first-grade boy $1.25 on his parsley 
bed. The principal of the Benning School sends the following 
report: 


A great change has been wrought in the appearance of the village yards, due, I 
know, to the ideas received at school. The flower show brought ample evidence of 
the children’s interest in their home gardens. The first year vandalism was rampant 
in our school yard, but it would be a sly thief who could pick a flower now, for every 
neighbor and every child is a self-appointed guard. I believe the gardens haye been 
a great power for good. 

According to reports of the principals of buildings, about 60 per 
cent of the children retain their interest in the home gardens during 
the summer. This is a satisfactory showing, as many of our chil- 
dren leave the city for vacation. There should be a corps of teachers 
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cally plan and supervise this work 
educational value of it. It is ther and to dice 
hers be appointed and so appar oe Coney the 
continue the work through the summer and re¢ oo that then Mdeq 
of the summer vacation during the winter, Se the equiy wey 
ment should be made of the conscientious cna eee ac ovtlent 
much of it voluntary, of Miss Lelia Lee, a first- Intelligent eed. 
supervised the summer gardens, and of the fais teacher “°% 
the class of 1907 of the normal school who acaistsci be Who 
terson, Dodge, Frost, Parker, Pyles, Troxell, 9, her: iscoa P of 
Mrs. Gardiner Hubbard and N. Studer, of eee Gardney. ae 
greatly indebted for generous donations of hard a, the Schools o.. 
to the members of the Business Men’s Associatihe fe *rennials, fe 
in Congress to obtain an appropriation for the w. a their eff, a 
do I want to thank you, Mrs. Hill, the Hon. James Wil * Especian 
of Agriculture, and Dr. B. T. Galloway, Chief of the i son, Secretary 
Industry, for the interest shown in the work and th ureau of Plant 
placed at my command. = PPOrtunitieg 
Very respectfully, 8.B.s 
- D. Sipr, 


to systemati 
teachers in the 
that such teac 


Dr. Wn. E. CHANCELLOR, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 


pot OF THE KINDERGARTEN DEPAR 
REPO SCHOOL NO. a0 ENT. NORMAL 


- Complying with your request of recent dat 
Pgemal school No. 2 furnish you with an outline aN ee 
Body; samples of the daily program, and a brief statement < , 
‘yo aim of the course, I make the following statement in a twof id 
capacity—as teacher in charge of the history of education fo th 
S inior class, department of primary education, and as kinder 2 t : 
leeiek having charge of the kindergarten department of rie ee 
eines ame 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


The course of study.—History of education: Primitive education, oriental educati 
Greek and Roman education. ¢ education, 


Bducation of the middle ages, in relation to the influences mutually exerted upon 


each other by Christianity and Greek and Roman thought and the conflicts and h 
monies existing between these elements. is: 


No text in the hands of students.—Sources from which teacher prepares material: 


A text-book in the History of Education; source book in the History of Education 
etc., Monroe; Education of the Greek People, Davidson. H 


References for students: Geography, general history (Greek and Roman), books of 
travel, as for example Smith’s Village Life in China, Chinese Characteristics, etc. 

The aim of this course is both cultural and practical. It is cul- 
tural in that it is intended to show how education was influenced by 
the thought of each period and how it in turn influenced the destiny 
of nations according to the measure in which it met and dealt with 
the problems of each period. It is practical in that leading up to the 
study of the middle ages and modern educational reforms, a thor- 
ough understanding of which acquaints the student with the real 
nature of education, it gives him more respect for his profession and 
prepares him to meet intelligently the problems with which modern 
education is confronted. 


KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT, JUNIOR YEAR. 


(Gifts, occupations, mother play.) 


Text.—Mottoes and Commentaries of Froebel’s Mother Play. 

References for teacher (not in the hands of students): Pedagogics of the kinder- 
garten; Education by Development, Froebel; Symbolic education; Letters to a Mother, 
Blow; Psychologic Foundations of Education, Harris; Through Nature to God, Fiske; 
The Ascent of Man, Drummond; The Building Giits, Harrison; The Psychology of 


Froebel’s Play Gifts, Snider. 
159 
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The aim of this course 1s to suggest to the s 
mind, the method of its development, and oan the nat 
Froebel’s educational means through practical] expen me 
in play; to suggest Froebel’s method and to furnish ie With With 
gent observation and practice. € basis fo ing 


SENIOR CLASS. 


Fifteen hours per week practice in Miner kindergarten and j 
selected among the public kindergartens of the city. 
Theory.—History of education. "Batteng 
Same topics covered in junior primary class, together with on 
affecting the middle ages and modern educational reform. e important : 
Aim.—General—same as indicated in class in primary depart ACtory 
explain Froebel’s view point in regard to the thought of his ae “Ngan Pecial 
Same as in the other class, with the addition a Quick eachens 
§ Educati 


N six other king 
e 


references: 
Reformers. 
Mother play.—Completing the individual songs and taking th +5 
showing how it is Froebel’s highest educational achievement, © book as g who 
Text, motloes, and commentaries of Froebel’s Mother Play.—Coly 9 
literature, history, and biology for illustration of principles eigen ian Teadj 
Advanced gifts—No text—but each gift is so used and explain 
meaning singly and in relation to all the others and the gradual unf a8 to show its 
series to correspond to the unfolding mind in the child, as indicated ; oldment of the 
to see differences in the world about him and his in his increas: 


in each play 


capacity 

ability. 
Program.—Study of educational means by which the child’s : 

made to react upon his selective interests, involving the explanation of are 

which underlie the kindergarten as a transition between the famil the Principles 

institutions. No text. vy ane larger 
Collections of stories, pictures, 501 and Yate 

values as means to a acacia end: +s See 7 on discussions atte Telative 


The aim of these combined activities is twofold: 
_(@ To make more definite all that was suggested in the juni 
ear and to develop the power of adapti ihn or 
Aas ae : apting specific means to definite 


increasing con, clive 


(6) To acquaint the student with Froebel’s educational aim, and to 
? 


demonstrate his educational method, and to arouse the conviction _ 


that continued self-culture is the condition of growth, that the ¥s 
tion of growth means an arrest of development which implies nts a 
subject utter incapacity for sane, healthy child nurture, and thea ut 
whoever is unprepared to nurture the child in this way fine no right- _ 


ful place in a kindergarten corps. 
Very respectfully. 
CuarLoTTe E. Hunter, 
Kindergarten Trainer. 
Dr. Wa. E. CHANCELLOR, ee 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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PROGRAM. 
Monday Tuesday. Wednesday. | Thursday. Friday neat 
—_ 3. 
ime: | 3 ee 
SS Gift..---2690°° | Occupation...| Mother play... popery ising 
Bites or prac- 
9.10 : Aire Gee ” 
. _o-n...| Miner fons Imer K-g-n...)_. 2. Oe ad Miner k- 
Miner K-80---| Gccupation...| Occupation...| Occupatio 
10-45, ee Recess... Bae Hevea canst Gccupation: 
“90 | Recess-=- 5° other play..| History ofed-| K | 
490 w se Trace z ucation. -| Seniors. 
1 
1.30 WY Ye teach- 
ers. 
JUNIOR CLASS. 
| 
Ueanet joa ee Occupation...| Mother play..| Vocal cul- | Vocal cul- 
g.10 | Gift------ ; = are Tice aces 
_g-n...| Miner k-g-n...| Miner k-g-n.._.! iner k-g-n. iner k-g-n_ 
40.15 Miner Fe chi: Physical cul- | eae cul- | Physical Physical’ 
41.00 1g hes ture. e Kee noe Gunes oinits. 
_..| Occupation...) Occupation...| Occupation.| Occupation. 
11.10 occupation Recess... -- AI 1 P. 
i Study ...s52 K-g-n. music. 
Study.....--- Choral sing- | Study...... 
ing. 
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REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL OF CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Sir: I have the honor to make the following report of + 
of the Central High School for the year 1906-7. 

I first desire to acknowledge my debt of gratitude to Boll 
faculty and pupils of the school for their uniform courte the 
cooperation. There is in the Central High School no tie dition 
feeling of antagonism between pupils and teachers, byt thie al 
feeling that the interests of the school, the faculty, and the papi 
are identical. That feeling makes the work of the principal a 8 
always worth while. In the class room, teachers without axe ‘ 
seek to find the teaching point of the individual, and in class and 
out of class, in season and out of season, devote their energies to 
the help of the pupils along the multitude of lines which the oneal 
getic, wide-awake teacher always finds. In the score of school 
interests not directly connected with the class room, in the debating 
club, in the athletic association, in school lunches, in the entertain, 
ment of athletic teams and military companies, in the faculty Be 
ball game, and the Christmas entertainments, pupils and teachers 
are brought together in a community of work and interests which 


is good for both. 


he Work 


DISCIPLINE. 


In this atmosphere of mutual helpfulness difficult cases of disci- 
pline are rare. The Central High School has its troublesome 
pupils—pupils whose ambition has not been aroused, pupils to 
whom restraint of school is galling—but the insolent, stubborn 
pupil is rare. In but one case—that of persistent truancy—has it 
been necessary to suspend the pupil from school in order to awaken 
him to a sense of his responsibility to himself and to the school. 
In a few cases it has been deemed wise to ask for the cooperation 
of the home in order to secure the proper cooperation on the part 
of the pupil. In the great number of cases appeals to the reason 
of the pupil, to his school pride, to his self-respect, have brought 
about the desired results. In one serious breach of discipline, 
which you will recall came under your own observation because 
of the indignation felt by the school that any pupil should put the 
school in so false a position, I resorted to the rather drastic measure 
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- and by name censuring the offenders ; 163 
command. m the strongest 

neral, the teachers in charge of rooms a ; 
Jn oe duct of the pupils under their charge, teen eee for 
+ the offense Or the temperament of the offender seem f nature 
acess cases no not reach the principal. Formal make it 
n which I mean stated penalties for particular offenses punishment, 
with ia; 0AiL after-school detention room is kept pe are 
have neglected to prepare their lessons or have been tard i ‘ 
9 of what is usually called “discipline” is looked after b a 
gectioD teacher, who best knows the pupil. y the 


CORRIDOR ORDER. 


uring the year the method of military moy. ith si 
‘ peeing from one class to another has eee ae er Ae 
teachers and pupils, I believe, are glad of the change—the f : 
Seiuse of the strain which is taken from them of attempti pia 
an almost impossible and altogether unnecessary task; ifs Tate 
because of the realization and the feeling of being in a greater de ~ 
trusted to manage themselves. Pupils move now through the ae 
ridors without undue confusion. With experience on the athae 
poth pupils and teachers the tardy bell will find all ready for ck 
with few requests to speak or leave the room in the case of pupils 
who are studying, and with greater concentration upon work one 
part of all. 

ATHLETICS. 


(A) Boys. 


The athletic interests of the school have been in the best sense 
successful. Under the careful supervision of teachers (Messrs. 
Kelly, Phelps, Maurer, and Foley for the boys and Mrs. Walton 
for the girls), the pupils have managed their teams here with little 
interruption to regular school work. Economy in expenditures has 
prevailed with a strict businesslike accounting for all money re- 
ceived and spent. Every year the number of boys participating 
in the sports increases, due largely to the indoor running in the base- 
ment corridor, supervised by Mr. Foley, during the winter months. 
The lack of a gymnasium and proper training facilities greatly handi- 
caps all of our athletic interests. The baseball and football teams 
have played no out-of-town games. The track team, which finds 
practically no competition at home, has taken several trips away 
from Washington, but always in the charge of a member of the 
faculty. Gradually but perceptibly the feeling is growing among 
the boys and girls of the school, in athletics and drill, that victory is 
not the end of sport. The school is not indifferent to the successes 
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hich may attend its efforts in competition, byt eve 
si Ba : : mee the ideal—that the main thing jg ie ine mt bet 
the fun of fighting for it. Victory ‘i 

In bringing about this feeling the value of the 
bility agreed upon by the board of faculty advisers can of Cligi 
estimated. The student body has greater respect, fop Not be oe 
up of boys who do well their school work. This ig me tea Made 
know it to be true from talks with scores of pupils. Tp a theory. ‘ 
the members of the faculty will come to have theme e long 
Some of them seem to be still under the influence of a slecling. 
that an athlete can not well attend to his work. Under th sedition 
agreement between the schools he must. € Present 


&, 
d Ut 


Strict 


(B) GIRLs. 


If the boys are handicapped in their sports by a lack of 
equipment, doubly so are the girls whose work js entirely ing um 
Yet never have we had so many girls playing basket ball Shine 
other games taught by Mrs. Walton and her coteachers, Teo the 
this a most encouraging sign since this year the trophy cup Fas 
basket-ball championship was withheld from competition, T the 


DRILL. 


The Central High School had the best battalion during My co 
nection with the school. The attendance of the boys, their antes 
siasm, and their attainments were never better. The officers have 
been efficient, have handled their cases of discipline almost entirel 
without appeal to the principal, and have maintained their standin 
in their classes. It has not been hecessary at any time during fie 
year to relieve an officer of his command because of unsatisfactory 
standing in class. 

. I would recommend that steps be taken to minimize the impor- 
tance attached to winning the competitive drill. I believe this can 
be done without lessening the best interests in the drill itself. The 
recommendation of the Principals’ Association that the drill be held 
on the White Lot and that school be closed and the entire regiment 
be permitted to drill on one day is well worth, I believe, a trial. 


DEBATING. 


Under the careful supervision of Misses Simons and Orr and Mr. 
Maurer a keen interest in debate has been kept alive, until to-day 
in the school it is considered by the pupils as great an honor to win 
the coveted debating emblem as to win the “‘C” of athletics. 
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CLUBS AND SOCIETIES. 


r hool is not free from the “goejatc) 
pl ee z iati Soclety”” problem, 
Fi | general he ees between the colleges aad ae oa 
Jn that chools has come an aping of the customs and instit 
: Pie by the pupils of the latter. 
in 


thletics, in dress, in speech, but nowhere more strongly than in 
athle 


the aiside interests, such as athletics, drill, and debate, to which 
Vint Ohees 


this is added membership in clubs and societies, with a still greater 


mand 1 z et CRy : 
Bo much to expect him to see these things in: their proper perspec- 


it is not necessarily a vital or necessary part of the school life. (Co- 
operation between the school and parents on anything like a gen- 
eral scale in a city so scattered as Washington is not easy. 

I would not be understood -here as believing that there is any- 
thing objectionable in these clubs per se, or that they are in any way 
different from the ordinary club to which boys and girls in their 
teens belong. 

While there are secret, chaptered fraternities in the school, we 
have been free so far from the problems which in many places seem 
to attend their presence. That they make a peculiar demand on 


the thought and interest of their members because of their closer 
association can not be doubted. 


INSTRUCTION. 


The class-room work has been generally satisfactory from the 
standpoint of the teaching. Recitations give evidence of a plan on 
the part of the teacher, and the following of the classes week after 
week shows generally a purpose running through the work of the 
departments. I have not hesitated to call on the heads of depart- 
ments for suggestions for teachers for plans and criticism of work. 
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d them without exception ready to help 


ye foun 
Le ie hers in this school I feel that T hay, 


here as teac 


© been fot th 
situated in this respect. tortang 


ENGLISH. 


The work here has been excellent. In litera 
have striven, and it seems to me with marked SUCCESS, to ‘ Cache 
appreciate, as a literary product, the masterpieces which ie Pupils 
Every year Miss Simons is increasing the stress eel Y study 
and the improvement 1s marked. Much yet remains { Y 
and the suggestions embodied in the course of study in done 
mitted to you by the high school principals that an howe a sab 
added to the English course for this purpose I hope may He Week ba 

The changes which have been made in the reading texts hay 
been wisely made, I‘believe. This is especially true of th ave all 
duction into the first-year course of the Odyssey. e intr 
thoroughly enjoyed it. 1% 

To composition work, both oral and written, there has ie 
stant attention until to-day our oral English is admirable 
interest taken by the second-year pupils this year jpn 
section debates has been most gratifying and encouraging, 

Correlated with both the work in literary appreciation ant 
English has been the work of Mrs. Walton’s volunteer oleae 
elocution and expression. The interest there has been intense ait 
will find its expression during the last days of school in the puae 
tion of some of the scenes from ‘‘As You Like It.” a- 

I would heartily recommend that the English course in the second 
year be extended from a half to a full year, in harmony with i 
provisions of the course of study recently submitted to you by the 
principals. Much of the value of the training now is lost in the long 
break from February to September. 


ture the t 


ON rea 
(9) be 


N con. 


e 
their little 


ANCIENT LANGUAGES. 
(A) LATIN. 


The work in Latin has been handicapped by the serious and 
prolonged illness of two of the teachers in that subject, and the en- 
forced absence of Miss Rainey, which with peculiar hardship hap- 
pened to come all at the same time. 

In first-year Latin the problem with us has been, as it always 
must be, to teach the pupil the forms, the simpler principles of syn- 
tax—in other words, to get him ready to read—without killing his 
interest by the inevitable and necessary ‘‘grind.” That this work, 
from the standpoint of the mastery of the language, should be done 
in the seventh and eighth grades is of course obvious. How well 
we have been able to solve the problem it is almost impossible to 
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; ils begin their C 
til these pupl g sar. The experien 
ce of the 


say U econd-yeat class 1s encouraging. Allof th 4 
: : es 
presen noncollege, will finish the four books of Ceaacinee both col- 
lege that next year, because of the greater amount of af s Rainey 
hoP*> . which the classes will be able to do between the separ 
eginners’ 


the second year In that case she will recommend ae Gea 
e 


; ] this i believe are steps in i irecti 

d ae Latin for the purpose of renee Bee 
‘the teachers report that the prose composition exercises 
red bY Miss Dean have had much to do with the greater aes i 
of the work mn Cee a ; 

The work in Cicero and Virgil has been satisfactory, especial] 
the work in the pour: vie P ercentexe of failure has aoe at 
td the pupils seem interested in their work. 


(B) GREEK. 


The classes are small, but as the pupils who elect Greek are usuall 
the pupils whose college plans are rather definite, the work is shane 
without exception good. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


(A) GERMAN. 


The work here has been good. Mr. Spanhoofd combines, I believe 
most happily in his plans the natural or conversational rere with 
a good basis of grammatical drill. The results are excellent in the 
knowledge of the language and in the traiing of the pupil. 

The classes have been in some cases too large, with the result that 
Mr. Spanhoofd was compelled to take an extra class in the middle of 

the year. 

Here, too, it is believed by the head of the department that more 
reading can be done by the introduction of some comparatively 
simple texts which shall be read with little emphasis on the grammar. 
This work will not be without its value in stimulating the interest 
of the pupil, in increasing his vocabulary, and in general familiariz- 
ing him with the structure of the language. 


(B) FRENCH. 


The work in French I believe would be helped by the closer super- 
vision which would come from having its own head of department. 


HISTORY. 


The work in first and second year history has been materially 
improved by the use of the text-books now in the hands of the pupils. 
The Roman history, however, still presents many difficulties to the 
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: - 1<<tory. because of the emphasis laid by 
Lacan S ais neten constitutional and instj a aa ie 
De aCiar and Roman history it seems desirable Fis Story, 
ae in en the life of these ancient peoples, in oaae 
ae ea real and vital to the younger pupils. 
elk oy Mr. Kelly and Mr. Maurer recently given to thee 
class are valuable for this purpose. a 

The work in English history mm the second year, while saa 
by the new text-book, must remain unsatisfactory aacls ved 
attempt is made to teach the whole of English history#A on 
T respectfully call to your attention the recommendations 
to meet this in the new course of study recommended e 
S rincipals. 
ae oo by European history of the third year and the Americ 
history of the fourth year has progressed satisfactorily. More ibaa 
work, however, is needed in both these courses, but this is Not pos. 
sible without more books. The meager allowance given these depart. 
ments is in no sense adequate to meet these needs. A lange mae 


of duplicates of the best reference books are needed in making pos. 


sible uniform requirements and preparation. All the history classes 
are in great need of wall maps. 
PHYSICS. 
The work in physics has been generally satisfactory. Owing to 


the increase in the number of classes, the average number in each 
class has been smaller. The benefits of this have been felt especially 
in the laboratory work, where teachers have been able to give greater 
individual attention to pupils. 

During the year three illustrated lectures have been given in the 
assembly hall on subjects relating to the general field of physies. 
This has done much to stimulate the interest of the pupils, and in a 
general way to humanize the subject. The following are the lec- 
tures: First, one on “The Golden Trout of the Southern High 
Sierras,’ by Prof. B. W. Evermann; another on the ‘‘ Weather Bu- 
reau,”’ and the third, by Prof. L. D. Bliss, on “‘ Wireless Telegraphy.” 

The great problem in our physics is to secure a book for beginners 


within their mental grasp. In my judgment the book now in use 
is too difficult. 
CHEMISTRY. 


The work in chemistry has suffered greatly from two causes: 
First, through the long delay in the delivery of the supplies ordered 
on requisition we have been handicapped. These goods were not 
delivered until December, with the result that the entire course 


started with a kind of demoralization which could not but affect 
the efficiency of the work. 
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snconvenience, too, has been experienced } 

necessary repairs. The sections haye at tin ag ae : 

kept from the use of the laboratories for ane aoe - 
—1In one in- 

t department to fix 

ht to the attention 


Much 
getting 
ear been i 
Ptica, {0° weeks—through the failure of the repai 
s 


‘vaste PiPe, although this matter was broug 
ihe proper authorities almost daily, 

ie ik the case of ees I believe the work in 

Iped by having a head of its own, who 
® ee if touch with the details of the sleds root Varn as 
wid head of biology and chemistry can possibly be. Sais 
Hib workin chemistry would also be improved, I believe, b 

geld work. While the absence of manufacturing intoteste in Wack 
ington greatly limits the field for this sort of work, there are tea? : 
auch as the gas works with its numerous by-products, and th ie 
snanufacturing plants, which could with profit be visited b ae 
Fics. This is a plan which I have in mind for next year. oa 


chemistry would 


BIOLOGY. 


The work in biology is most satisfactorily organized and has 
with smoothness and efficiency. A gratifying feature of the wel 
during the year has been the presence of ‘a number of boys in Gus 
beginners’ work. These boys are planning to study medicine; and I 
am satisfied that as the value of this work to boys who haye this 
purpose in mind becomes known, we shall have an increasing number 
of male students electing this work. 


MATHEMATICS. 


The work in mathematics has covered the usual limits and with 
results which, generally speaking, have been gratifying to teachers. 
The third-year class has been able to do more work in surveying 
than our classes have been doing for some years past. Every pupil 
has obtained a thorough working knowledge of the use of the level 
and transit, and has had an opportunity to solve about ten outdoor 
problems. 

I would suggest that Mr. English, whose work as examiner has 
called him so frequently from his classes, be relieved of ten hours of 
his work, leaving him but one class. This would lessen the inter- 
ruptions to our work here and would leave him more time for valu- 
able supervision. 

In the elementary work in algebra, pupils are reported as better 
prepared than usual. Many pupils, however, are found weak in the 
principles of arithmetic. 
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PpILYSICAL TRAINING. 
4 


(A) Boys. 


i ini der Mr. Foley’ 
physical training, un oley’s sypervigs 
smoothly, in spite of the almost Msuperable ana ig 
y the lack of proper equipments forthe Work. vties 
n r Mr. Foley’s personal direction haye beae : 


tice in the crowded corridors has been pra 
Uctiy 
€ 


The work in 
progressed 
presented b 
weekly lessons unde 
ful. The daily prac 

i 1. 
of little gooc ee 
raining work for the girls, both in the re 
k, has been most satisfactory, especially 
The work in the third and fourth 


The physical t 
and practice wor 


and second years. I year, lag’ 
has suffered, owing to the desertion of the teacher put in charge the 
s tH 


result of this has been clearly seen in the lack of control manifested 
during the practice period. Miss Allaire, the substitute teacher 
has done well considering her lack of training and preparation faa 
the work, but the hand of a skilled teacher has been wanted. The 
remedial work, under Mrs. Walton’s direction, with the helpful assist. 
ance of Doctor Lamb, has been carried to a greater extent than eyep 
before. The normal girl has been inspired to perform the exercise 
habit, but in the abnormal cases special corrective work has been 
assigned, with helpful results. This special work among the seniors 
has been much more thorough than in any previous year. The indi- 
vidual response on the part of the pupils who have been given cor. 
rective work has been excellent. Mrs.Walton keeps a most complete 
and accurate record of all the girls in the school, so that it is easy to 
find those cases which need special attention. 

One handicap which the work has suffered has been the anomalous 
position of Mrs. Walton, who has been held responsible, in a gen- 
eral way, for the organization of the work in the schools, without the 
authority of a head of department. I believe that the work would 
be less burdensome to the teachers in charge if one of two things 
could be done: either a designation of Mrs. Walton as head teaeher, 
without, of course, the salary which would go to the head of depart- 
ment, or the assignment of a teacher to a particular school without 
holding Mrs. Walton responsible for results. 


ular lesso 
; n 
In the first 


DRAWING. 


The work in drawing has progressed satisfactorily. A great num- 
ber of pupils elect special work in drawing in all years. For such 
pupils the work consists of charcoal and sketching from life. For 
those pupils in the third and fourth years who show special aptitude 
for the work and desire to give it greater attention we have, as usual, 
major drawing classes meeting six times a week. For such pupils 
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counts toward graduation as an 2 
< coul y other major work in th 
e 


oboe ° json is at present planning an interes 
: year, which we hope to throw open t 
lays of the school year. 


ting exhibit 
of the 
0 the public during 


MUSIC. 


r Jhorus work in music has been in charge 0 : 
Beirne rose The work has reached e woke ee 
paris to be enjoyed by # great majority of the pupils. This is evi 
denced by Seis number of pupils of the upper classes evi- 
tarily attend the first-year lessons. The normal classes 
ond, third, and fourth years have been in charge of Mi 
Do Bree attendance has, in a measure, I believe, | 
efficiency of the work. 


who volun- 
of the sec- 
ss Bentley. 
essened the 


LIBRARY. 


An effort has been made during the year to make the libra 
helpful to pupils. In line with this attempt, Miss Mann ha ae 
ized a library class of about 30 pupils. About twenty hours nae 
been spent in the library by each of these pupils. Practical aa 
has been given in shelf listing, accessioning, magazine binding 
desk work, and general library work. A few of the pupils have hee 
some work in simple cataloguing. It is of interest to note that 
already one of these pupils has secured a good position in the libra 
of the Smithsonian Institute. The meager appropriation for pan 
however, seriously lessens the efficiency of the library. 2 


NEW BUILDING. 


The Central High School can never reach its highest efficiency 
while all of its departments are so greatly handicapped by lack of 
modern school facilities. You yourself have inspected the building 
from this very view point; so I know that nothing I can say is nec- 
essary to impress you with the necessity for a modern, up-to-date 
schoolhouse. When I remind you that in this building one-half of 
the girls are compelled to keep their coats and hats, often wet, in their 
own recitation rooms, and that we have no place where a sick girl 
may rest quietly, you will, I think, fully appreciate our straits. 
It would be easy to pile illustration on illustration of this sort of 
thing, but a simple glance through the schoolhouse will, I think, 
convince anyone. 

In conclusion I wish to thank you for the uniform consideration 
and helpfulness which I have received at your hands. 

Very respectfully. 
Emory M. Wuson, Principal. 

Dr. Wn. E. CHANCELLOR, . 

Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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[.— Total enrollment, by years, courses, and sex, 1906-7, 
BLE 1.— d 


- TA " 
Academic. | Scientific. | Total. . 
| emer mses SEE iepaa | eke as From Su 
Year. Boys.|Girls. Total. Boys.|Girls./ Total. Boys. Girls, Total, 


f 

SS Total at close 0! vst 
year...-----------| “35 ] “ee! 103 8| 31 39 43 99 142 

Graduates re 


[1.—Showing average enrollment, average attendance, and per cent of attendance, a 
Tas.E I.— : 


AST } A rerage 
? Month. ate vine ~ | Per cent, 
roe 
1,013.3 973.7 96 
1,034 996. 9 96.4 
1,025 961.6 93.3. 
1,017. 8. 922.2 (pe 
973 908. 1 93.3 
1,025 957. 4 93.4 
993. 3 922.1 92.8 
988. 2 916.6 92.7 
oo3| . See] age 
Lees | oes 
994 935 94.2 


— 


: teachers, average enrollment, whole enrollment and — 
Taste III.—Showing number pce of graduates. ane 


Number of graduates, 


Third year. Fourth year. 


ioral 
Girls. | Boys. | Girls, at 4 


Year. ra) enroll- 


i} 

C) 
4 

a 


1,001 74 205 
937 5B =. 206 
778 47 ll 22 181 
835 33 9 25 167 
$04 36 13 42 159° 
814 1 14 42 58 
851 31 72 103 
917. 41 66 107 
991. 34 2 76 
$99. 40 55 95 
706. 18 64 
693. 31 72)) aeasl03m 
788 36 59 95 
sss. 31 73 104 
984. 43 81 124, 
994 43 99 


ee 


~ REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL OF EASTERN HIG 


H SCHOOL, 
I have the honor to make the followin, 


3 % report f 
R: ; 5 Teport for the 
Fig June 30, 1907: Ls 
ie Enrollment.—The several items of intere: 


st relative to 
ment are as follows: enroll- 


Total enrollment for the year, 


SS 


firth Year ----- ------- 6920 -- nnn none sees 
Pued ear. - < 
Second year. 
First year-.- - 


Fourth year... 
Third hos c 

Second year. 
AMEN OAL. 22 Seems caee secede «s 


The causes for withdrawal are recorded as follows: 


Transfer to other Washington high schools 

peransier to other cities.-..........-... ccs ae teenage Sean 
WI ekiest| th eeenteree = a= 2 sds. oa 

MGONOILOMWOR Kuss... 5. 25. sc 

Reason not recorded 


In four of the cases designated “gone to work” there was economic 
necessity; in the other five of this group the real cause was discour- 
agement or lack of interest in the school work. 

It is probable that in several of the cases where no reason is given 
ill health was the cause. 

It is interesting to note that there have been but 24 actual with- 
drawals, the other 14 being transfers to other high schools. ; 

IL. Distribution of pupils according to subjects (first year).—With 
the exception of an option between Latin and German, the studies 
of the first year are prescribed. Of the 153 pupils enrolled ne first 

17 
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semester, 136 elected Latin and 17 German. 

semester 5 had dropped Latin to lighten program © end. 
In three instances, I permitted pupils to substit 

major subject in place of other prescribed subjects ute dray: 


Second year.—Enrollment, first semester, 73, |p a 
Latin or German (determined first year), Gera he electiy, 
chemistry. ed Physiog 

The distribution is as follows: ee 
Wo Let bn re, 

German (Il) -.2-22.0sc-< 022-26 -+22e-07s------0. 2.22. cr 
Physics: 35.5 enon eer eee cserncne ss... Se net Sal 
Chemistry: -+--.2:22.-/-.--.----2-------.-.-...... 5 hee 


German (determined first year), German II and if Frenne or 
matics III (solid geometry and trigonometry), physies tt math 
chemistry II and I, history (mediwval), biology. and], 
Distribution: 3 
Tuatine sess ceeee one emer = eee ee eo) - 22.0. on 
Germani(JLTpULy anda) Seocenmeee eee as a's vo es ——- we 
French: ..-2------------202 22-2 c2ons--2 2-5 +s42 20+ (oe 


Drawing as major.----------->-----+----0+ +++. 5+ 6 ee 
Strictly speaking, the history and biology are not electives. — 
are prescribed for normal preparatory students, and are elected on| 
in isolated cases by other students. : ae 
Fourth year.—Enrollment, 39. No additional electives (in m 
_ ber): Mathematics IV (Coll. algebra) in place of mathematics ID 
and American history in place of medieval. pee 
Distribution: 


The same note as above relative to history and biology is per 


tinen 
here. : 
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BOAR ‘ 
.« item in this exhibit is the status of Latin, The 
é iNOS of Latin scholars to the total enrollment is ag 
sal re a 
eric 
ows: se kee —— sau 
fol — a Total.a| Latin- 
= Bs ists.a 
ee 167 136 
7 69 
rst Yorn 53 38 
pron ae 37 7 
imnird Te ee ta 
yourth Y euryeemer = 1: f ees! nae Joe Fees cae ee | a 260 
motal------~ - 
poth semesters. The preceding figures were for the first semester. The variation 
or BD 


A are f i ear. 
a ae is nil except in first y' 
mbers ™ 
jn nur 


It is fairly evident that Latin is not being crowded to the wall. 
mester plan.—The establishment of the semester plan of 

ine “ie of course, made but slight addition to the numbers in 
oes of the current year. Eight pupils came from the eighth 
Boras d two came in irregularly. 

a Bean yielded beneficial results, however, at once relative to 

Neier of work to different classes of scholars. It enabled me 
BeeP Jassify the first and second year pupils at the beginning of the 
2 MT semaater. For the first semester, I had four large first-year 
Menon taking Latin and one small section in German. This last 
remained intact. The four Latin sections were reconstructed upon 
the basis of general or special weakness of the constituent pupils. 
There were enough pupils who had done entirely satisfactory work 
in all subjects to make two large sections (too large, but necessarily 
so on account of lack of teaching force). A third section was made 
of those who had failed in Latin only. The teacher of this class was * 
instructed to take this class at a slower pace than normal, seeking 
not to cover a specified amount of ground, but to teach the class as 
much Latin as it could take. Similarly, a fourth section was formed 
of those who had failed only in algebra, and similar instructions 
were given to the teacher in charge. It is interesting ane ee 
to note that these sections will close the year but slightly behin 
the sections that are traveling at the standard pace. They will have 
done the work thoroughly as far as they shall haye gone. A very 
little coaching during the summer will enable almost any member of 
these classes to cover the normal requirements. 

Those scholars who in the first semester failed in three or more 
subjects and the new entrants in February were formed into a fifth 
section. (Of the 144 first-year pupils remaining in school at the 
end of the first semester, 17 reverted to this section.) 

I believe that the relatively small losses from the first-year class 
are attributable in large measure to the flexibility of the semester 
System, which has enabled us to adapt the high school requirements 
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to the fledglings of the first year. "Of the 164 who have ane 

first year during the two semesters only 24 have Withdy ered the 
these, 7 moved away from the city, 6 were transferred to on OF 
schools in the city, and 4 were withdrawn on account ei: ee high, 
thus only 7 can have left school because of inability or dig ealth,. 
ment. As a matter of fact other reasons were responsible fo orage. 
these 7 desertions. Tf two of 

The teachers of this school concur in the judgment expressed 

and are much gratified with the results of the change. Mie Above, 
my almost perfect teacher of German, reports that it has polines, 
decidedly beneficial effect upon the first-year German.” na ce 
first time in my experience at the Eastern, the first-year Gen the 
class has remained intact to the close of the year (only ous pa 
having been made on account of change of residence). There Fat 
one deficient pupil, and she was not fit to enter the high school, * ioe 
year’s class began with the same number and is now found in ast 
second year reduced to 5. Five left during the first year, or 5 the 
beginning of the second year, dropping out of school entirely, Ea 
3 were transferred to the Business or Manual Training high school 
It is significant that Miss Holmes speaks of the semester eysteae 8. 
a factor in the difference of these two exhibits. (The other face 
she speaks of is the comparative lack of examinations and the a 
rorism of markings every few weeks). P 

In the second-year sections—three in number—a condi 
vailed at the end of the first semester similar to that in 
year. A relatively large number of pupils had failed in T, 
mathematics. The smaller number of sections and the wider range 
of electives made it more difficult for me to rearrange the sections go 
as to classify the pupils according to their special needs, but the most 
of them were properly accommodated. There was also a special class 
formed for a group of pupils in physics who were unable to continue 
with the regular class. 

All of the teachers involved express satisfaction with the arrange- 
ments thus made—not only the teachers of the subjects directly con- 
cerned, but also, and equally, the teachers of the other subjects, who 
report a general improvement after the pressure in the weak subject 

‘is lightened. 

IV. Work of the departments—(1) English—Every pupil studies 
English three and a half years four hours a week. (In reality four 
years, for the half-year course in English history is in fact an acces- 

sory to English literature.) This has required the entire teaching 
_ time of three teachers, and for the second semester one-fourth of the 
time of a fourth teacher. (Spelling, as an isolated exercise, has been 
conducted once a week—a half-hour period. All pupils who attained 
an average of 98 per cent in the first semester were excused during 


tion pre- 
the first 
atin and 
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Bes About 60. pupils, or approximately 2 
tbe iat i pupils, secured this immunity ee A eae of the 
total nul ply the English work done in this school is semester. 

vane a t done in the other high schools of the cit: Seely 
simile work in this school has been done iritellioeasl arte te the 

: The course of study in English is characterized by som a 

ively: ch of academic rigidity, but that has been tempered b a oa 
400 rable ess” on the part of the teachers. Hapeciailys paeat 
rem" corated emphasis upon pene of discourse” given place ie 
Paily t emphasis upon epprecieiey and the elements of expressio : 
a , most serious defect in the work early in the year was the aleve : 
neglect of oral oan ge respect both to articulation and i 
the function of oral work in the development of the expressive faculty. 
The teachers all responded readily and intelligently to my criticism 
upon this point, and there has been marked improvement during the 

ar. More pupils study Let than any subject except English— 
two hundred and fifty-five. T he full time of three teachers is required 
(2) Latin.—The classes in Latin will have “‘covered” the prescribe d 
work with the exceptions cited above in the discussion of the ‘‘semes- 
ter plan.” On the whole, Latin seems to be a bigger stumbling block 
than any other subject in the high-school course, especially in the 
first and second years. Thus 35 per cent (approximately) of the first- 
year Latin scholars was recorded as deficient at the end of the first 
semester; of the second-year scholars, 34 per cent. The waste and 
hardship incident to such wholesale failure has been mitigated by the 
plan of classification sketched above. This plan will be worked more 
effectively next year, by reason of the fact that a proper classification 
has already been begun. The pace hitherto has apparently been set 
for the upper half of the class and the doctrine of selection has pre- 
vailed. The rigor of the law has varied with different teachers (one 
first-year teacher showing 40 per cent failures; the other 30 per cent)— 
about equal numbers of pupils, but could not be seriously nullified. 

In my judgment, the real difficulty with our Latin work is that we 
begin it three or four years too late. The elementary work in Latin 
is about as purely a matter of associative memory and drill as any- 
thing could well be. Begun in the sixth or seventh grade of the ele- 
mentary schools, when children take more kindly to drill in form than 
at any other period in their entire developmental career, the drudgery 
of the acquisition of forms would be largely completed by the time 
the scholars enter the high school. Begun in the first year of the 
high school, when the interest in real knowledge, in rational processes, 
in xsthetics, etc., is nascent, the drudgery upon forms is distasteful, 
as the best efforts of the teacher frequently fail to elicit any enthu- 
siasm. 

42832—p c 1907—vou 4——12 
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Texpect m 
cation as I a 


ate Le high school and college latinity until we yey 
qu f 


ntry to the approved plan of an early beginning of the subg this 
~8) “Mathematics.—Two hundred and thirteen p jest, 
tudying mathematics during the year—144 in the first "AVE Deg 
in second year, 18 in the third, 9 in the fourth. This hag naa in 
classes—6 first-year, i 


Wallis has done a CELA, bode 
. Wallis has re Be 
Raa work has been divided between three other 


teachers, 1. 
second-year classes (geometry) BN CEES 24 members—too . 
teach with maximum success. Furthermore, the program of 
two teaching hours is too heavy, but has been necessitg 
year because of dearth of teachers. : 

The first-year mathematics—algebra—is next to Latin the 
stumbling block in the course. About 25 per cent of the 
pupils failed the first semester. The fear on the part of th 
that in the ‘circular examinations” his or her classes might 1 
a similar fear lest the prescribed ground should not be coy. 
excessively large classes, all had their influence for evil in the early 
part of the year. The redistribution of the classes at the beginning 
of the second semester improved conditions not a little. Attention 
has been directed more to the results being wrought in the minds of 
the pupils and less to the results that might be shown in a circular 
examination. 

(4) History—The ancient history work of the first year has been 
done by three teachers—four sections in charge of Miss Bucknam, 
the regular teacher of history; one in charge of Mr. Rothermel, the 
teacher of physics; one in charge of Mr. Brooks. The English history 
of the second year has been taught by Miss Gardner of the English 
department; the third-year class by Miss Shelp (mathematics); the 
American history, fourth year, by Miss Bucknam. This exhibit to 
show the necessity of another specially prepared and assigned teacher 
of history. 

In spite of the variety of teachers the first-year work has pro- 
ceeded satisfactorily and with sufficient uniformity. The most 
important result that may be expected from the study of history, viz, 
interest in history as evidenced by outside reading, is manifesting 


large to 
twenty_ 
ted thig 


greatest 
first-year 
© teacher 
lot shine; 
ered, and 


io 


itself. ‘‘More than half the pupils have used the Library of Congress — 


for outside study and nearly all have used the school library con- 
stantly.” The work has been hampered by the lack of maps and 
illustrative materials, also by the peripatetic life of the classes neces- 
sitated by the crowded condition in respect to class rooms. The 
maps available frequently could not be used because they were sta- 
tionary and the classes movable. 
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f the third-year history class has suff 
there being absolutely none rela 
from Ja’ Likewise our library resources for this wor 
isto“ te. The teacher in charge has used the 
jpadea™ aecitley but the demands upon the public li 

re is the school able to get what it needs a 
Soria. — Tbe work in German has been u 
at ‘ustly so, for the following reasons: 
peace 7 


lasses and only one teacher: 
There are five c y eadhioniaaiee 
citations has had to be cut from five isi aoe the 


td 
tks more than the others. As the class numbers about 25, th 
vyanagement of the work has been very difficult. , the 


(c) Asa corollary, the teacher in charge has been overworked and 
at the same time constantly subject to the irritation of trying i do 
the impossible in quality of work. tS 

Miss Holmes 1s an extraordinary teacher and has done excellent 
work this year under these unfavorable conditions. 

(6) French.—French occupies a somewhat anomalous position 
among our high school studies, being offered as an elective only in the 
last two years of the high school course. Twenty-eight pupils have 
elected this subject, 9 in French II and 19 in French I. With respect 
to progress in ability to speak the language accurately, the work is 
entirely satisfactory ; also progress in reading ability is commendable. 
J am of the opinion, however, that grammar should be studied both 
more intensively and more extensively. 

Giving to French the same elective status as to German would be 
advantageous from every point of view. Pupils realize that two 
years does not give them very much mastery of the language, and this 
in some cases tends to indifference in the second year. 

(7) Physics.—The enrollment in physics for the current year is 
the smallest, according to the report of the teacher, Mr. Rothermel, 
of any year during his connection with the school. The decrease has 
been gradual, keeping pace with the decreased enrollment of the 
school until the present year, when there has been a sudden decline, 
due to making chemistry optional with physics in the ‘normal 
course.” The relative figures for the present and the last year are as 
follows: 


1906-7. 1907-8. 


HUGS Hoc a eee we erence eset tests 13 boys, 12 girls=25 | 14 boys, 38 girls=52 
Phvsics 1-.-....-.......----- 22-202 eeeseesne sete | 6 boys, Lgirl = 7 | 14 boys, 1 girl =15 


19 boys, 13 girls—32 | 28 boys, 39 girls=67 
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d for the first year is too extensive to be done EB, 
ctively with the advanced coutse, which is pu 
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The work prescribe 
does not correlate effe 
paratory in ee N in anumber of important items of general 

Se these are: Electric current, both direct and alternating a le 
most importa n, jor lighting and experimental purposes (this is a genera] a Ee high 
and low oe : eae ctees projection-lantern outfit (also needed in all depa eq of thts 
school as well); a are: Efficient demonstration apparatus in mechanieso nuts ; 

ids 


i ‘ items 
her important items a ‘ 
Otk Pp pump, an air compressor, a registering siren, 9 sake ; 


sae te : 

dern mechanical a mec tm 
a moi and photometer set, accurate instruments for electrical and mapneilé Plical 
Cas. 


€quipment. 


bench 
urements. d . ie 
course in physics reco : 
The success of the extende Pay: mmended jn the 


tentative course of study recommended by special committee and } 
the high school principals will require the filling of most of the above. 
mentioned needs at no distant date. : 

(8) Chemistry.—Forty-two pupils have elected chemistry the cup 
rent year—5 chemistry II and 37 chemistry I. : 

Mr. Suter, the instructor, states, and I heartily concur, that the 
first-year work in chemistry would be more helpful to the Pupils, ag 
well as more interesting, if the course and the text-book Paid more 
attention to the “every-day” phases of chemistry. Several text-books 
are available that meet more aptly this requirement than the one now 
in use—and without any sacrifice of scientific method. This defect 
can be remedied in part by explanations and applications on the part 
of the instructor and by reference to other books. Second-year pupils 
however, have little time for reference work in this subject. Jt would 
be absurd to countenance this roundabout way of doing things when the 
adoption of a better text-book would cure the ill. 

(A beginning has been made this year of a line of excursions to man- 
ufacturing plants in which chemical principles are illustrated on a 
large scale. The visits this year have been voluntary and made out- 
side of school hours.) 

(9) Biology.—Two years of biological science has hitherto been pre- 
scribed for normal school candidates. This has resulted in biology 
being regarded as a “‘girls’ subject.” It has not been elected at all 
by students in other courses. This year 38 pupils are enrolled—14 
in the fourth-year class and 24 in the third-year class. 

The work throughout the two years is praiseworthy for its just dis- 
tribution of attention and effort among equally necessary phases of 
the subject. Habitat and habits—and adaptation generally—are 
not sacrificed to morphology, as they frequently are in high school 
cue in biology. A great deal of excellent field work has been 

one, 
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the stim? dents of both sexes to elect the subject. 
a0 “finer subjects (a) Drawing.—As prescribed, all pupils in the 


. d gecond ye 


1 ils, 
vis hav 
q4in fourth year. 
: unt of work has taxed the strength of the two teachers 


This amo j 

(the time of one of whom, however, has been divided 
‘s school and the Western High School—three days a week 
The work has been done too under the handica of 
very badly crowded quarters on the part of one of the teachers. The 
results are creditable in all respects, which is a demonstration that 
petter conditions and better facilities should be provided. 

The work in drawing should speedily be given some such status as 
that recommended in the tentative course of study recommended for 
the high schools by special committee and by the high school prin- 
cipals. : Yo seae : 

(b) Music.—The instruction in musi¢ has been given under most 
unfavorable conditions. I think the results are commensurate with 
the time and the facilities, but they are necessarily meagre. 

All the pupils have had twenty-five minutes of chorus practice once 
a week under the direction of Mr. Hoover. (The Business High 
School pupils in the building have shared in this privilege.) In addi- 
tion I have personally conducted chorus practice of the entire school 
an average of about twenty minutes a week. (This, however, is non- 
expert service.) The combined first year classes of my own school 
and of the business school quartered here have had forty minutes a 
week under Mr. Hoover. These combined classes number about 270 
pupils, of whom more than two-thirds are girls. Obviously the refine- 
ments of the art of instruction are not to be thought of under such 
conditions. 

The boys of the three higher classes have been without instruction 
inmusic. All of the second and third year girls and the normal candi- 
dates of the fourth year have had one period a week under Miss 
Mason’s instruction. 

Criticism of results under the prevailing conditions of organization 
would be gratuitous. In order to get satisfactory work in music in 
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the high school, music must, first of all, be lifted from its 

as the “poor relation” of the high school. This can Present Sta 
recognizing music as of coordinate worth and dignity - 6 onty 8 
school subjects, as is recommended in the tentative Fs heat Other} -Y 
submitted by special committee and indorsed by Tule of , 
principals. The very least that should be done is t6 
toward graduation, and then organize the classes in c 
substantial work can be done. That will require mors 
special teacher in this school, and an addition to the te 

(c) Physical training.—(a) Girls. The work with 
sists of four features: 1. Weekly lessons by special 
Daily practice under specially instructed leaders. 3. emad? ite 
cises for individuals, after examination by Mrs. Walton a Te exer. 
by examination by the medical examiner. 4. Athletions “Mented 
under expert supervision. ~ °Ptional, 

The class work ‘“‘1” has been done by Miss Littlejohn 
spent two days a week in this school (substitute since Fe} 
Satisfactory, except that some of the classes were (by neceadi tat : 
large for effective handling. The conduct of the girls’ thi Bae too 
also been under charge of Miss Littlejohn. : etes has 

Mrs. Walton, the unofficial head of physical training for girls j 
high schools, at my request has assumed Tesponsibility f Pr 

‘ 2 3 ; Y tor all th 
work and has personally supervised it, having spent one day a e 
here. She has measured and recorded the measurements of all a 
girls in the three higher classes and a large number of those of the 
first year. Her services are invaluable. e 

The urgent needs of the department are: 1. Shower baths (specified 
in my annual requisition). 2. A teacher five days in the week—to 
make measurements and examinations, give instruction in personal 
hygiene, and do the class work—directly responsible to the principal 
3. Physical training should be credited toward graduation, as recom. 
mend by special committee on course of study and by high school 
principals. 

(2) Boys. Mr. Foley has spent one day a week in this school. All 
the boys have spent one period a week in the gymnasium under his 
instruction. (Business school boys included). The work has con- 
sisted of setting-up exercises, playing games, and a minimum of 
apparatus work. 

The work in this department is decidedly less well organized than in 
the girls’ department. No examinations or measurements are under- — 
taken. The grading of exercises from year to year is inconspicuous. 
The work of the department should be systemized. 

The classes with two exceptions have been very much too large this 
year. Two full days at least, instead of one, should be given to this 
school. It would be a very great improvement if a regular teacher 
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5580 prary. Between September 24 and May 1 of the pe 
ie 539 pupils used the library—an average daily Alisnaeee 
year , ig is an average of 16 for each period of the library da, 8 of 
This vjoks most used were works on English literature te he 
ography, Latin, and German. ) tustory, 
riod, the number of references taken out for: Hom 
e 


ce b 
ercial ge 
Bor the same Pe 

820 
as é fs 
ua ah ‘especially to comm end Miss Boyd, the librarian, for h 

-_tellige nt and effective assistance to both teachers and pupils = 

Le rk. J 

- reference WO 

oo) ihe general.—The work of the year on the whole has been sati 
accomplished. The efforts of the teachers have be s- 

intelligence, fidelity, and loyalty. We have been seriox af 

handicapped by the presence of the business school pupils. in y 

gense they ere 2D alien body. The best of feeling has been anne 

tained between the two bodies, but the lack of solidarity has had His 

effect Even more important has been the congestion caused = 

their presence: I have no modification to make of my report u By 
ter submitted to you early in the current school year arene 

, 


this mat 
hat there was a change for the worse in February when an 


to say t 3 

additional class came 1n, and that the continuance of the arrangement 

another year is impossible. g 
Very respectfully, Wrrarp S. Swarr, 


Principal. 


Dr. Wm. E. CHANCELLOR, 
Superintendent of Public Schools: 
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Taste I —Total enrollment, by years, courses, and sex, 1906~y 


| Selentific. rok ee 

| —Aestemso. | __seientit Fon [a 

5 4 pen- 

¢ irls.| Total. Boys. Girls. Total.) Ous | j Subse_ 

Year. |Boys. Girls. Total. Boys.|Girls ve sen, | dig ot | Gabe te 

e laa 
6| 13 19| 53 14 | 167 12 ie SS = 

2 4 6 26 52 78 72 He 7, 
9 7 16) 19) 34) 53 52 73 7 | 167 
3] 3{ 8] 13| 2% ; 2 | ai 
ela (marie (2 | Ue hee 
Witndrawals: 19| 20] 9] 3] 2 % i 
Total at close | o47| 19] 25| 44] 202 Rees 
One OF sa omic (ms) mca 7 leet Head ~~ oa 
Graduates . -- ome oe) 
>. ae 
i rollment, average attendance, and per cey 

TaniE I1.—Showing average z ’ ; @ nt of attendance, 
= Average | Average | -—— 

h. enroll- at ds 
Mont Net ittonds Per cent, 


Taste III.—Showing number of teachers, average enrollment, whole enrollment, and 


number of graduates. 


Number | Average| Total = = 
Year. of enroll- | enroll- | Third year. | Fourth year 
teachers.| ment. ment. - =e 


Number of graduates, 


Boys. | Girls. | Boys. ‘Girls: 
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of THE PRINCIPAL OF WESTERN HIGH SCHOOL. 


mit herewith my report on the work of the Western 


. Tbeg to sub i : 
se Heal for the year just closing. 

sah § “a go I would state that I have not dwelt in detail upon the 

In ee work, since such changes as are deemed desirable have 
feds peen embodied in the proposed new course of study now in 
alre® 

s. p 

your patioral I would say that in our class-room work we have main- 


ned the standard of former years, and in some instances raising it. 
eke reorganization of classes at the close of the first semester, by 
Eich pupils who failed in a subject were eliminated from the class, 
thse possible greater progress for the remaining group, as well as 
ation on the part of those repeating the subject. 


more efficient prepar : ; : 
[attribute the greater success this year in certain courses, notably in 


Latin, to this closer organization. 

The new salary schedule, which provides for the increase of each 
teacher's salary, with annual automatic promotions, has in a measure 
quieted the unrest and stress which we have felt for the past two or 
three years, but until some provision 1s made for taking into account 
the past successful service of excellent teachers, and placing them 
where they properly belong according to this service, the question of 
salaries can not be said to have been settled. 

Provision should also be made for crediting, at least to the extent 
of five years, the past service of newly appointed teachers, in order 
that the initial salary offered may be sufficient to attract to our 
schools really strong and desirable teachers from other cities. 

In the report which follows I have presented some of the problems 
which confront the Western High School, inviting your attention to 
specific recommendations concerning them. 

The greatest need of the Western school is for more teachers. The 
following table will show the number of hours of work assigned to each 


of 19 teachers: 


Number of assigned hours (including study halls) ---..---------- 
Number of teachers. ..------.------- es ae u Se eee | 1 


The largest number of pupils assigned to one teacher has been 135; 
the smallest number, 70. Thirteen teachers have had over 100 pupils 


on their daily class rolls. 
185 
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In such a subject as English it is very desirable 
have the opportunity to doa great deal of individual 
been practically impossible with the heavy assignment, ae 
these teachers. ? E 5 

Miss Reed has had twenty-nine hours assigned work and 
on her rolls; Miss Merrill, ty eUbyae ven hours and 119 
Cushing, twenty-four hours and 112 pupils; Miss Wood, tet 
hours and 105 pupils. : ; out 

In laboratory subjects, such as physics, chemistry, an bea 
it is absolutely essential that the teacher in charge have some Ogy, 
tunity to get ready for classes. The demand upon our tench 
science this year has rendered such an arrangement Practical, 
impossible. Doctor Newton has had twenty-nine hours of Assigned] 
work, leaving but one free hour in the week for such Preparation, 

The teachers of physics and biology have been drawn on font 
with left-over classes, Miss Wallace taking a section in geometry aad 
Miss Brandenburg teaching both English and algebra, Ft adie i 
the assignment of science. Their generosity in the matter ig an 
commendable, and their work with the extra classes assigned them 
has been thorough and painstaking, but it is, after all, a poor econom 
to thus dissipate a teacher's energies, and I am very sure that the cond 
tinuance of this plan will be detrimental to the department of scisitel 
of the school. In planning for the reorganization of the schoo] _ 
September I shall ask for a sufficient number of additional teacherg 
to relieve this strain. 


that th 
e 
Work, meechey 


to 


100 pup: 
Pupils; yi 


CAPACITY OF THE WESTERN HIGH SCHOOL. 


This year we have reached our maximum capacity. Every ayail- 
able corner has been used for recitations. The library, stage of the 
assembly hall, and laboratories have been utilized for classes in 
English, mathematics, history, and the languages to the detriment 
of the work of classes which properly should be assigned to these 
rooms, as well as to the very great disadvantage of the classes tem- 
porarily so assigned. The absolute essential in a school building is 
of course that it shall have a class room for each teacher. There are 
at the Western High School 16 teachers, not including teachers of 
laboratory subjects, such as the sciences, drawing, etc. For these 16 
teachers, all of whom may be teaching at one time, there are 12 class 
rooms. All this year we have struggled with the problem of furnish- 
ing 16 teachers with suitable places for conducting recitations, from 
a total of 12 available class rooms, and yet our faculty has been too 
small for the satisfactory operation of the school. What provision, 
then, can we make for the additional teachers who are needed in view 
of next year’s increased enrollment? 
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[should have asked for additional furniture in 
d enrollment, but that there is not floor space 
ceipation ° cing it. In this connection I would suggest that 
le oat daries be established for the three academic high 
persion” d that pupils be required to attend the school to which they 
an est ened by this territorial boundary. If strictly 

an would at once demonstrate the schools to be 
adhere py the extension of their buildings or the erection of addi- 
«ed For the past two years we have urged that an item 
ent of the present Western High School building 


new pupils, 
y: son of increas® 


Boer the enlarge™ F E 
to 6° juded in the annual estimates submitted to the Commissioners 
pe ine t of Columbia. The growth of the school must be met 


istic ‘ 
af the such an extension of the present quarters or by the opening 
el 


f another academic high school. 
0. 
DRAWING. 


ng the current year we have had one drawing teacher regu- 
larly assigned to the Western school, and a second drawing teacher 
“ned to us two days in the week. 

rth the increase of individual attention demanded by an exten- 
sion of the drawing course, and the natural increase in the number of 
pupils taking the course, due to the normal growth of the school, it 
will be desirable to have two drawing teachers regularly assigned to 
the Western school. I therefore recommend the transfer of Miss 
Chester to the Western school for full time. 


Duri 


GYMNASIUM WORK. 


For the first time since the completion of the building, the gymna- 
sium has been open for class work every day in the week. This is a 
great gain on former years, when the gymnasium was closed one or 
two days of each week. The ideal condition will not be reached, 
however, until we have two teachers assigned to the Western school 

for full time, one for the boys and one for the girls. 

"Gymnasium assignments could be so arranged that neither teacher 
would have more than half a day of regular gymnasium work on any 
one day, the remaining hours being devoted to class instruction in 
hygiene, taking of measurements, making personal examination of 
pupils with a view to recommending special corrective work, over- 
‘seeing and organizing sports, etc. 

In a school of 300 girls there is quite enough work to keep a single 
gymnasium teacher for girls fully employed for five days in the week. 

On the other hand, the man who is devoting himself to the study of 
the physical welfare of nearly 200 boys, watching them in their sports, 
and directing their systematic developmental work, will find his time 
fully occupied. 
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I would therefore urgently recommend the assignmen 


chers to the Western school—one for bevel ty 


nasium tea 5 gy 
a Th. 
nd One f 


girls. 4 
MID-YEAR PROMOTIONS. 


The inauguration of the mid-year promotions is 9 dea 

- advance. Less disturbance was felt in the mid-year “ene Din 
than was anticipated, the incoming class adjusting itself ae 5 ate 
organization and the whole machinery of the schoo] aay the Schoo] 
itself to the new plan. y adapting 

The sifting and reclassifying process, which aims to kee 

with the particular group and in the particular place aa pe Pupil 
work to the greatest advantage, is of course the ideal ola 
organization. We hail with gladness the first step toward tite 


condition. 


choo 
ideal 


THE SIX-HOUR DAY. 


At the Western school the six-hour program was inaugurate ane 
year, not from choice, but from necessity. this 

The chief advantage of this arrangement of hours is in the inep 
number of study hours for pupils. The disadvantage is in the peat 
of strain felt by the teachers, who strive to cover the usual tintin 
their work inthe shortened periods. It is my belief that a since 
six-period program can not be operated in a five-hour school iy | 


SALARY OF HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Teachers of drawing, music, physical culture, and manual training 
in the high schools are in no sense visiting teachers. 

They deal directly with high school pupils studying these subjects 
and are specifically assigned to class-room and study hall charge. The 
discrimination which has resulted in placing these teachers in classes 
4 and 5, instead of in class 6 with high school teachers of academic 
subjects, is to my mind a most unjust one. I would urgently recom- 
mend that these teachers be placed at once in class 6, and made eligible 
to promotions within that class. 

At the Western school there are no more deserving teachers than 


those in this group; none who work longer hours, none who strive 


more conscientiously for the development of the individual pupil. 


The arbitrary discrimination against them is not warranted in their 


preparation for the service they render, in the results they obtain, or 
in their influence on the life of the school as a whole. Their work 
commands our respect and should have its just compensation. 


af 
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NEED OF WIDER OUTLOOK. 


eatest needs is a broader experience isteni 
. of work in other cities. Teachers ce Sere 
“ait other schools, not only in their own city, but aeike 
age zi, ro work of a distinctively progressive nature is bein do ig 
cities © eat would make two recommendations: First site ane 
‘ ee te ire d to spend one day of each year observing the me 
oe reaches of his subject in the Washington high schools; sec- 
Beat © week’s leave of absence, with full pay, be eranted an 
on i gchool-teacher who will visit the schools of another city or 
le ahs proposed visit be approved by the supertenions of 
a cing the absence of teachers on this strictly professional busi- 
Teas, their classes should be in charge of a substitute teacher provided 
mii paid by the board of education. 


SUBSTITUTE SERVICE. 


In the high schools of Washington there is no adequate provision 
made for securing the services of a competent substitute in the case 
of @ teacher’s absence. 

We have been singularly fortunate this year in having but few cases 
of enforced absence of teachers, but the contingency is one likely to 
arise at any time, and it is inadequately provided for in the present 
system. 

I would cordially recommend that a list of available substitutes be 
procured, either by examination or in some other way acceptable to 
the superintendent, and that such a sum of money be authorized in 
payment of a day’s service from a substitute teacher as will insure our 
getting competent help. 

The very low rate of substitute pay may be in part responsible for 
the present condition. 


THE SCHOOL AS A RECREATION CENTER. 


At the Western we are endeavoring to make the school more of a 
factor in the community life. We have begun in a small way, prefer- 
ring to grow to larger things by easy and safe stages. Acting under a 
permission granted by the board of education, the Washington Play- 
ground Association has influenced the public library to install a few 
cases of books, and has employed two librarians and a caretaker, open- 
ing the library of the school three nights of each week for two and a 
half hours. This will soon develop larger things. The “story hour” 
is already inaugurated for the little folks. There is a nightly attend- 
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ance of 50 or'more, and much interest manifested } 
neighborhood about the school. ; é 

As soon as the treasury will warr ant it, the Playground Ame 
proposes to do some of the recreation center work a} the Wattion 
utilizing during the long summer months the athletic field By 

mnasium as well as the library. This 1s @ Move in the ri hea the 
tion. That school is of greatest value which touches the Re t dir, 
of the community life. When this plant ceases to be oped si 
high school, at the close of school in June, it should NAS 


aan . Mmediate] 
come the center of other constructive and recreatiye Work Y be. 


ni the Peo 
Ple of 
the 


MILITARY DRILL. 


The Western High School supports one military company 
the interest in the cadet organization is active, it is in no «.. 
It is my belief that if the cadet year could be limited tothe 
months from October 1 to May 1, the number of enlistmaneae 
be considerably increased, and consequently a greater 
high-school boys benefited by the discipline and drill. 

The drill in heavy uniforms during May, and some ye 
is very wearing upon the cadets, and the memory of {] 
deters many from reenlistment after a year of service, 


0 Sense 


ars into June 
is . , 
ae ©xPerience 


ATHLETICS. 


The athletic condition at Western seems to me normal. There is 
very healthy interest in athletic sports, particularly football, baal 
ball, and baseball, but the importance of these sports has not been 
exaggerated, and the restraining influence of the scholarship require 
ments for eligibility has been such that the athletics have stimulated 
rather than hindered the class work of individual players. 

Western stands emphatically opposed to all professionalism in hi he 
school sports, an advocate of sport for sport’s sake, and under such 
regulations as will bring to the largest possible number of boys the ° 
benefits of the training and experience of organized sport. 

It is urgently recommended that the interhigh school athletic con- 
tests be recognized by the board of education as a legitimate part of 
the school life, and that by way of making provision for their continu- 
ance, the board of education be asked to provide a suitable athletic 
field where these events may take place. This is asking, in other 
words, for a playground for high schools. 


DEBATE. 


At the Western school there is a growing interest in debate. The 
prospects for good work next year are excellent. The teams which 
competed in the interhigh school debating contests this year were a 
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ective.schools. The next step would se 
seem to be j 
in 


i heir resPevs ; 
pred Uae loser organization of the debating interest, with avi 
View to 


the Boe se our debating societies a larger recogniti 

. 5 egnition, b 
i vacials, the general public, and the high schools of ae the 
ington. 


sc: 
HOT LUNCH FOR PUPILS 


poARD OF EDU 


High School a hot lunch for ; 

the Western inch for pupils ha ; 

or eight years. The benefit to pupils from hae ae main- 

od at the noon intermission can not be oveneeaiee 2 nour- 
ed. 


At 
tained f 
ing {0 


D: 
The or ‘ 
hut otherwise the lunch room is on a s 
| S on a safe, though ha 
f rdly a 


and 
would lead you to feel the justness of my estimate of their work and 
> work an 


worth. 
Very respectfully, 
Evita C. Wesrcort, 
Dr. Wm. E. CHANCELLOR, Principal. 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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WESTERN HIGH SCHOOL. 
Tapie I.—Total enrollment by years, courses, and g , 1906-y 
? <1 
Academic. Scientific, 
a | = 
Year. Boys. | Girls. | Total. | Boys. | Girls. | Tota) ey Otal, 
Eris) S. | Git, es 
aaleee vem 8. 
79 73| 157 18 39 : —: | Tota 
iratescerenas 7 
Fourth. - 8 17 25 15 10 3 8 Fi is 
159 197 356 51 91 a = | 
Total. 149 Eeeued| RB 
Withdrawal: 39 40 79 17 23 40 aly 25 pe 
Total at close of year. - 120 157 277 34 68 Tiles i 
Graduates....-.------------ 7 16 | 23 13 8 18 a 3 ES 
4) 
Taste I1.—Showing average enrollment, average attendance, and per cent o 
i) Atlendanee 
Avera, 
Month. enroll Average 
ment. ances | Eek cent 
9 | hn a 
| oli 
439, 2 422.9 7.7 
437.8 | 417.8 96.3 
42 | 410.1 95.1 
459.9 391. 4 93.6 
25 - 424.3 92.7 
3 404 92.4 
nee 396, 2 a 
: 5 390. 8 9 
[ey 800.8 |) eraty oe 
Total... - ~------- 20-00-22 2n en nen neta sme ene o een esa n esos ae. 430 <r: 


Taste III.—Showing number of teachers, average enrollment, w, 


hole e nrollment, ang 


number of graduates. 
j 
Number of gr; 
Rees Mies poet aah Bradua tee: 
5. of teach-| enroll- | enroll- ird 3 . 
Yess ers ment. ment. hres | # ourth year. 
Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls, Total 
——_ 
2 
4 
7 
10 
ll) 
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32 
51 
26 
20 
23 
29 
34 
25 
48 
59 
37 
48 
36 
51 
41 


OF THE PRINCIPAL OF THE BUSINESS HICH SCHOOL, 


e the honor to submit the following report of the work 
High School for the year ending June 30, 1907: 


REPOR 
grr: 1 hay! 
of the Business 
ADDITION TO BUILDING, 


Reis earnestly hoped that the board of education will secure from 
Congress at the coming session the appropriation of $70,000, which 


78 requested last year by the board, for an addition to the Business 


High Sch 
capacity 
arrangemen 


ool building. The present enrollment of the school taxes its 
to the utmost; in ‘fact, 1s In excess of the proper seating 
ts of the building. 


DIVISION OF SCHOOL. 


[regard the division of the school into two parts by locating certain 
sections in the Eastern High School as a serious error in school 
management. The separation has caused a loss of time to teachers 
and supervisors and has required a duplication of effort and equip- 
ment which, even in the elementary work of the school, is undesirable 
That there has been no serious weakening of the school efficiency, 
either in teaching or discipline, has only been due to constant and 
vigorous effort on the part of the whole corps. 

It is frankly to be regretted that the placing of manual-training 
pupils in rooms that naturally form a part of the Business High School 
organization has weakened our discipline and led to petty acts of 
vandalism, despite the faithful efforts of teachers in both Manual 
Training and Business High schools. I am unable to see either the 
equity or the legality of dispossessing Business High School pupils in 
order to make way for students in other branches. For example, it 
has been necessary to take away from the drawing pupils of the 
Business High School their drawing room, in order that it may be 
used as a class room, although Manual Training School students are 
able to retain their own drawing room for its proper use. 

It is to be hoped that the board of education will see that the 
Business High School is next year devoted to the purpose contem- 
plated in its erection by Congress. 

42832—p ¢ 1907—vou 413 SEELOS 
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ADDITION TO THE COURSE OF STUDY IS IMPERATIVE, 


Any plan of addition must retain essentially the present ie 
course, but should, at the same time, modify it enough to p ermine 
addition of two more years, dials will combine the best Rp 
general and business training. Ssible 
g In behalf of the course of study suggested to replace the on 

in force, it is to be noted that it does not displace Practical } © now 


. ; 3 a i usi 
training with studies of merely cultural value. Under the pee 
course, bookkeeping, mathematics, shorthand and t pewniiat 

In 


together receive an average of thirteen and one-half hours Per wee 
Under the new course these same subjects would receive twelve ek, 
one-half hours per week—a diff erence which is more than compensging 
for by the better general training and the unity of the course. ee 
commercial high school in the United States gives as much technj 0 
business training within its first two years as is contemplated in id 
first half of the suggested four-year course. 6 


SALARY. 


The new salary scale has, in the main, worked equitably, Teacher 
of drawing, physical training, and music in high schools should, 
however, be ranked with regular teachers in the matter of salary, f 

The present system of building caretaking, whereby a lump atin 
is appropriated to one man who farms out his contract, should be 
abolished, and responsible janitors and engineers should be appointed 
in all cases directly by the board. The size of the new Business High 
School and its increased amount of machinery render the appointment 
of an engineer to take charge of boilers, engines, and motors urgent, 


ASSEMBLIES. 


Lectures by teachers and officials, frequently illustrated by stere- 
opticon views, were an interesting and instructive part of the school’s 
life. 

MORALE. 


The spirit of teachers and pupils has been excellent. Initiative on 
the part of the individual has been combined with respect for the 
rights of the organization. 


ARITHMETIC. 
The arithmetic courses in the Business High School aim to meet 


the immediate and the future needs of the pupils and to make their 
use of number natural. 
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f arithmetic and 


first-y e ci ‘ . - 7 
ee in its use Special attention is given to the busines ‘ 
gacility wercentage and interest. The work is closely csmciieer ere 
ated wit 


tions ; bookkeeping, and attempts are being made. a 
bat of Or nection with commercial geography, 
jine, effective work is carried on in the line of oral exer; 
ning @ certainty and facility in mental cornea as 
a 


long the jaune 


forms of finance, investment 8; cost keeping, the graphic representation 
of numerical facts, are studied for the light number can throw on 
them as 
a search iy : 
study and writing of business paper and in the construttion of 
working tables a large amount of practical computation is required 

The course has been slowly developing over a number of years, ma 
is now taking a form that makes it exceedingly valuable for developing 
mental capacity and for cultivating a broad outlook and an under- 


standing of aff airs. 
BOOKKEEPING. 


The first-year class is trained in the fundamental principles of the 
subject and in the use and writing of the common business forms. 
Recitations and oral exercises supplement book work. The oral 
method, seldom applied heretofore in other schools, is used to great 
advantage for drill purposes. 

Much of the general work varies with each pupil, and every effort 
is made to cultivate independent power. No attempt is made to 
cover a large field, but the work is so planned and developed that the 
pupil accomplishes results through knowledge of principles and not 
mechanically. 

A noticeable feature is the growth in teaching ability of the teaching 
force, and their increasing appreciation of the possibilities of the 
subject for live and interesting recitations and for bringing the pupil 
to an appreciation of many phases of business custom and practice. 

The second-year practice classes apply the general principles of 
bookkeeping to keeping the records of type retail, wholesale, and 
commission businesses, and to the keeping of corporation books and 
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: the same work, but dutj 
o two pupils do the s : &s are 
sil eat Hach pupil is forced to be independeny » bom 
tioned Roe care, as his records interlock, m some Cases, with, 0 
a ae people. Independence is properly coupled with true inoee 
ae ere 
e. 
of the entire school, and keeps a broad set : 


i rk 
DER aaah ds, files, ete. The bank often handles 
eae in one recitation period, and it carries at leas 
c Ki 


i P nts. 
epositors accou <9 
d ans pupils become familiar with forms of statement andi 
ummaries. They learn to handle card records and some loon, 
5 : be . . Y 
books, and are trained in checking and in elementary At diting 
, . 


records. 


the 
Of bo a 

Many hundres 
t five hundreg 


Clal 
leag 


TYPEWRITING. 


The typewriting of the first year occupies only one hour Per Week 
It aims to teach fingering. No attempt is made to Secure speed at 
the expense of fingering or accuracy. Every effort is made, with 
growing success, to correct the waste of effort due to Careless Work, 

In the second year the earlier work consists of typewriting ara- 
graphs and important, sections from shorthand books, and the lated 
work of transcriptions of shorthand notes, typewriting at dictation 
and copying of tabulations forms the general business matter, The 
work is closely coordinated with shorthand at all times, with English 
in business letter writing, and with applied arithmetic and book. 
keeping in the preparation of working tables and other tabulated 
matter. ee 

The correlation of shorthand and typewriting is excellent at pres- 
ent, and the effort is now being made to properly coordinate and sys- 
tematize the balance of the typewriting work. 


SHORTHAND. 


Shorthand work in the first year covers the fundamentals of the 
subject. No attempt is*made to secure speed. The object is accu- 
racy and clearness of outline and correct interpretation of sound 
values. 

The first-year work, as a whole, is clear and legible and shows 
attention to detail. 

The supplementary training in enunciation and pronunciation is 
very helpful. 

On the foundation of the first year the second-year class builds 
its work in phrasing, and from the beginning of the year couples all 
advance in principle with practical office work. This work is varied, © 
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parliament, y 
erin o 4 ary T 
covers, large amount of general “body” matter. Proceed- 


or Mt m advanced 
ctation and tran- 


: ; B es 
ecription ig in many ways very satisfactory. the Progress of 


ENGLISH. 


work in English in the Business High Scho. : 

Fis sch cols of Washington, has a twofold Sieeee ave ea ieee 
accurate use of the language through review in grauither- aad ae 
stant attention to sentence and paragraph structure and (b) to gi a 
the pupil as intimate a knowledge of the masterpieces of fleet ie 
time will permit. _ The constructive and the analytical work go fan 
jn hand, beginning 1p the first year with the study of paragraph and 
sentence, then being continued through the short story. Many stories 
are read as models, point, movement, climax, the use of character and 
description being given special emphasis. The pupils are taught to 
select important events in the story for their outlines, and much oral 
and written work are required, the stories being both original and 
reproduced. : 

Next the long story or novel, either Dickens’ ‘Tale of Two Cities” 
or Scott’s “Tyanhoe”’ or ‘‘Talisman” is studied in much the same 
way, plots, characters, and leading incidents furnishing material for 
daily discussion, while constant practice is given in reading aloud. 
Incidents of interest are here retold with new points of view, and 
attention is called to dramatic tone and to the historic setting of the 
story. This is followed by the short story in ballad form, with the 
“Males of a Wayside Inn”’ as text, when much time is spent in read- 
ing aloud and the pupils are required to commit many verses to 
memory. 

In the second semester the narrative study is continued, special 
emphasis being given to the uses of description as an aid to narrative. 
Here the romantic epic, ‘‘Idylls of the King,” is used as a text, and 
class work consists of reading, reciting sections committed, and giving 
discussions upon the period in English history here represented, or 
upon dress, dwellings, religious beliefs, ete. Emphasis is given all 
the time to the necessity of clear enunciation and pleasing manner in 
delivery, and each pupil is required to address the class with work 
formally prepared for that purpose. Collateral reading is encour- 
aged, and reports of books read are sometimes given before the class, 
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while infor: 4 
“Tady of the Lake fi Scott, 
with good results. e Kings 

The work of the last part of the second semester is 


mal discussion is frequent. In a few - 
” has been substituted for “Tdylls i 


4 Racks inte 
tical and especially adapted to a business course, Drill fee Drage 
business letter writing: First as to mechanical forms, thenvag ven in 


substance matter. These deal with details within theexnam 
e 


: ae 8 
the pupil, requests, letters identifying persons, op deseribin® of 


articles, brief orders, letters transmitting money, applicatic” lost 
positions, and an infinite variety of business matters of dailp a f 
imp 


tance. This work gives a final drill in form and structure whe Or- 
of great value. Expression becomes exact and concise, carefy ch 
tuation important, and judgment in structure necessary th, 
business tone may be secured. The last two or three weal a the 
year are spent in reading an interesting story, or some poems: i 
year for the first time Wordsworth’s shorter poems being used ‘a 
* In the second year the plan of having constant oral ‘and wrt 
work accompanying the study of all texts is continued, the off ten 
being more ambitious, and resulting in debates between picked aa 
in one section or between two sections. This effort has been sy in 
mented to some extent by pupils’ addresses to the whole schon 
assembly. Every effort which time would permit was made to ae 
the pupil the power to present his ideas clearly and well ‘hey small 
large audiences, with preparation or ex tempore. 

The work of the year is begun with a study of exposition, a devel. 
opment of its essentials being given thorough explanations of process 
and directions for construction, arrangement, or use of material, 
Weekly themes are demanded, many of which are discussed before 
the class, their clearness and conciseness forming the basis of criti- 
cism. This is followed by the study of argument, the relation 
between it and exposition being emphasized. ‘‘ Burke’s Conciliation” _ 
has been used as a text, the units of argument being analyzed, and 
the position and use of the various kinds of proof noted. Original 
work is required upon subjects within the pupil’s knowledge, briefs 
are made, debates held, and finally research is required upon some 
question of local or national interest, the value of testimony and 
authority taught, practice being given in logical and forceful expres- 
sion, or presentation of proof. Three of Shakespeare’s plays, ‘“Mer- 
chant of Venice,” ‘‘As You Like It,’’ and ‘‘ Julius Cesar” are studied 
for dramatic structure, plot, and character. Much memorizing is 
required and as much time as possible spent in reading aloud. 

This work extending into the second semester is continued with 
the study of Bryant’s translation of the ‘‘Tliad.’”’ Special reports 
upon Greek history and customs are made by pupils, and essays writ- 
ten upon topics assigned for research. 
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y he second-year cour: 
t weeks of t C se are spent u ; 
phe ae work being much more difficult than that of ae business 
Jeter ‘Js deal with special problems, often two or ¢ 
Om he feealett 
veogTaph. or letters concerning trade and industri 
pial 12 eel y completed by the reading in class of some she ae 


ear 18 US’ Marner,’’ or by reports upon book: 
a Silas Marner, I pon books read during the year 
stl ; 


hased Upon these stories and the paragraph and sentence work 
strengthenec- 

This should be followed by the novel, but later, instead of “Tdylls 
Five King” for the epic, use Palmer’s translation of the “Odyssey,” 
jeaving time before the Wests letters for Lincoln’s “Gettysburg 
Address,” and one play, ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” r 

In the second year drop ‘‘Merchant of Venice,” substitute for 2 
“Burke's Conciliation’? Webster’s “First Bunker Hill Oration” and 
Washington's ‘Farewell Address,” and insert some poems by Gold- 
eit, Keats, Byron, Wordsworth, and Gray, and a novel or some 
scientific or historic prose essays. The latter would seem wise in a 
pusiness course where clear, strong, English is necessary. Some time 
should also be spent in training pupils to the proper use of the dic- 
tionary and as much as possible in practice for reading or speaking 
before an audience. E 

In the study of business letters it would seem wise to place in the 
hands of pupils ‘‘Belding’s Commercial Correspondence”’ as a text. 


DRAWING. 


The drawing in the Business High School is elective, many of the 
pupils giving up their study hours to take it. The course planned 
along commercial lines may be summed up in one word, “Letter- 
ing.” It embraces the study of two upper case and two lower case 
skeleton alphabets with the general rules for spacing letters, words, 
punctuation marks, lines of print, and paragraphs. This study is 
done entirely freehand with chalk, charcoal, pencil, pen and ink, and 
brush, and is at once applied in progressive problems involving space 
relations, importance of parts, value of simplicity, and variety. Prac- 
tice is given in enlarging and reducing figures for the purpose of util- 
izing cuts. Initials are adapted to different spaces and tasteful dec- 
orations introduced along with color. Short poems, apt paragraphs, 
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and epigrams are illuminated in a small pen and ink Piece a 
in wall-size pieces. nd otherg 

The work of the second semester includes freehand a 
window cards and price cards, original rhymes, fancy a Vertising 
designing, cutting, and application in advertising, Chae > Stengiy 
One of the most interesting phases of the work jg rant Making. 
making plans from measurements given, and platting fo 
or’s notes. This, while its purpose is to get the ee m 
style of lettermg to be used, makes a most interest 
adds the use of the protractor and ruling pen to the T 2 ea and 
angles, and Gisburne pens formerly used. Ware, tri 

The second year students have only mechanical dr 
ing of construction problems, representation of mater 
cations of construction problems. 

The pupils passed with credit through two poster eo 
derived much good from the practice in design. 

Because the work is elective and naturally individual 
hard to arrange the classes for the second semester, 
condition of our building, sending four of our se 
crowded quarters at the Eastern High School, seriously handica 4 
the work of the students there, so far from the source of suppl 
They have done very well under the circumstances with only sa 
lesson a week. 

Because of the value of the material acquired in this course, no 
matter where the student finds himself after graduation, I ee 
earnestly recommend that at least the grammar of this work, if not 
the more ornamental part, be made a required study with at least 
one period a week for all first-year classes, with the advanced work 
of mechanical drawing as an elective in the second year, 


‘awing, Consist- 
lals, and appli. 


ntests and 


it is ver 
The crowded 
ctions into very 


PENMANSHIP. 


Special instruction in penmanship was given to each first-year 
section for one period a week. This work was largely individual, 
each student being given suggestions and aid which his progress 
required with a view to perfecting the style he had already formed, 
rather than to teach a new system. The endeavor was made to 
stimulate pupils to self-criticism as the chief means of eliminating 
faults and obtaining legibility and neatness. Movement drills 
formed a feature of the course. No copy book was used, blackboard 
and individual copies presented by the teacher being preferred. Fig- 
ure making was emphasized, and the penmanship work was care- 
fully correlated with bookkeeping and arithmetic. 
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MUSIC. 


gsical *raiDiDE OF second-year pupils was limited to chorus 
Pa assembly and 


during an opening period. 
pe tudents, in. addition to assembly practice, were given 
Fist yey eek of training under the special music teacher, bein; 
* three groups of about 130 pupils each. — on 
« was given to correct position, to the care and 
ConstaD the voice by the use of suitable vocal exercises, to 
yltivation a preath control, to enunciation and intelligent phras- 


proatbir thm, and to song interpretation. 

ng, sak singing the singing names (do, re, mi, etc.) were used, 
les Z ften as possible the songs were read with the words directly 

pu 


ae gongs for boys’ voices were taught to interest the youthful 
Peas ho are learning to use their changing or recently matured 
ngs with bass parts of quite a limited compass were 
pring out all the phases of chorus singing. 
+ that the “Taurel Music Reader’ be used as a text-book 
the more expensive “ Laurel Song Book.” 


taught to 
J sugges 
instead of 
COMMERCIAL LAW. 


The course in law was commenced by a study of contracts in their 
relation to business as well as their legal aspect. The essentials, the 
assignment, and the discharge of contracts were taken in turn. At 
the completion of this work the pupils were required to write simple 
contracts for ordinary business transactions, and these were criti- 
cised for their clearness of expression as well as for the legal princi- 
ples involved. The statute of frauds, the statute of limitations, and 
the statute of exemptions in force in the District of Columbia were 
also studied. A thorough elementary course in sales and a brief 
course in the principles of ordinary bailments, with the business 
forms most common to each, completed the work of the first semester. 

The first quarter of the second semester was given to @ study of 
negotiable contracts and the negotiable-instrument act. The pupils 
prepared negotiable instruments in assigned business transactions, 
indorsed them under different conditions, and prepared instruments 
and notices of protest. At all times the business side of such papers 
and the obligations assumed by parties thereto were kept in view. 
The contracts of common carriers, agency, partnership, and corpora- 
tions occupied the time of the second quarter of the second semester 
already passed. Particular attention was given to common carriers 
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and agency, while only the main principles of a 
tions, their difference in organization and in res 

bers, were given weight. Astudy and the prepa 


e . 
business Ps 
PONsibilit SOcig. 


Tation of ® 
thew MT. 
Pring}. 


pal legal forms relative to real estate, the deed th 
the release of the deed of trust, the mortgage, an dee deed o er 
the course. Case complete 


The training in law, aside from the business forms 

taught, is of educational value to the pupils. They an Princip 

use of new words and the value of accurate definit ee are taught the 
tinction between terms. The statement of test one and close dis 
and the consideration of certain laws for the reas 7 for decision 
them strengthen the pupils’ powers of analysis and a Underlying 
apply principles taught. Likewise, their skill in ar ae ability ts 
increased by the necessity for establishing the detict Mentation ; 
the test cases considered and defending their opin 


‘ot Teached iff 
legal problems discussed in class. n simple 


GEOGRAPHY. 


As only one hour per week can be given to this sub 
year, nothing more was attempted than-to study tl 
principles of mathematical geography, so as to la 
foundations on which the commercial life and activity of 
pend. A review was consequently taken of the general note Se 
the entire solar system, beginning with the nebula theory ee of 
it as a method of explaining such phenomena as mountains ue 
noes, and other natural manifestations. A very successful i Volea- 
followed, by making weekly outlines, and thus keeping RR 
first-year sections substantially together. Special emphasis was he 
upon the wind systems and the influence of latitude as explai aid 
climate, and consequently pointing out the influence of physi 
environment upon man. 

In the second year (three hours weekly) a review was taken of 


ject in the firs 
1e fundamental 
y the physical 


these basic principles and their general effect upon commercial deyel- _ 
opment. Attention was also paid to such factors as race, religion, _ 
? < 


and social customs. 


After the preliminary view the second-year pupils took up the . 


study of the great commercial products of the world, treating each 
one from its natural state to its finished condition, covering foods, — 


beverages, textiles, woods, minerals, and other commodities that 
men make use of. In every case the natural conditions were first — 


investigated, then the obtaining of the products by man, his manip- 
ulation of them to suit the special purposes, his trade in them, and 
finally the consumption of them. The world view was kept in mind 
in every instance, while naturally special emphasis was laid upon 
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Throughout the course the teachings of geogra 


ry: 
country: | ans of maps, anc i 
our ° re jummarized by me ps, and diagrams constructed 


phy * nupil 


: a aie ning of the second semester a very valuable exer- 
u 


Il the classes, in the shape of oral reports 5 
ks obtained from the Public Lie oie 


a. 
pistrict OD qsenOumune first year, special outlines averaging one 


Dees found very serviceable in keeping the work uniform 
ekly 


e 
it. eae . ; 
oughou mall beginnings of geographical collections that we now 


“4h the § : ‘ : 
ye Ne school in the shape of specimens and pictures, the interest 
ave} f the work were increased, but other illustrative aids 
? 


e oO : 
valu lides, would be still of greater advantage. 


and |ly lantern s 


especia = 

PHYSICAL TRAINING. 
__With the exception of a few pupils excused upon the 
recommendation of family physicians, every girl in the school 
| one weekly period (about forty-five minutes) of work and 
in the gymnasium, and a daily ten-minute period of 
| relaxation in the class room under the supervision of 
pupil leaders. The practice has been unusually good this year, and 
the greater part of the credit for this is due to the faithful manner in 
which the leaders have attended the regular leaders’ classes, which 
always meet after school hours. In addition to the regular work, a 
girls’ athletic association, organized for the first time, and having 
an enrollment of 60 members, has met for two hours every Tuesday 
afternoon for apparatus work and games. To do all that should be 
done in the way of individual work in addition to the regular class 
work in the gymnasium would require the entire time of one teacher, 
and I urge that if it is possible the teacher of physical training in 
charge of the girls be assigned to work at the Business High School 
exclusively. 

Boys.—Kach boy, with a few exceptions due to programme con- 
flicts, has had one period a week of gymnasium exercise under the 
teacher of physical training, and ten minutes a day of military 
calisthenic exercises. In addition to giving regular gynmasium 
instruction, the physician in charge of physical training has come 
into intimate contact with the boys and has done much to create 
proper standards of athletic sport. 

The: following ‘athletic ideals” which have been posted in the 
gymnasium illustrate the spirit and purpose of the instruction: 
1. To correct physical defects and bad habits. This implies a careful 
diagnosis by a competent instructor, and the use of special apparatus. 


Girls. 
written 
has hac 
instruction 
exercise ane 
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_ To train pupils for endurance. Most of this 
ae apparatus or, at least, with apparatus of i eae wo8 be doy 
3. To give pupils the ability to defend themselves. “Thee 
systematic training 1n boxing, shooting, and, to a decragie S Means 
4. To give alertness and grace. This means, for et Wheat 4‘ 
exercises as club swinging, the use of wands and dum ane aug 
develop initiative as well as power to follow directig ells, ee 
the*muscles servants of the mind. 6. Training for a to male 
should be either eliminated or so restricted as to ben lic Contests 
to the symmetrical development of the individual, me Subsidiary 
The military drill proved a valuable means of physi is 
The 120 cadets enlisted in two companies maintained oe training, 
standard of the cadet regiment in both character and dni hig 
Very respectfully, : ee 
ALLAN Davis, = 
Dr. Wo. E. CHANCELLOR, Principal, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. a 
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BUSINESS HIGH SCHOOL, 


nel Total enrollment by years, courses, and 8ex, 1906-9 


TA 


Boys. | Girls. | Total, 


i Showing average enrollment, average attendance, and per cent of attendance 
TABLE 2° 3 


Average | Average 


Month. enroll- 

ment. eran Her cents 

717 703 
710 687 fe ¥ 
698 673 96.3 
681 645 94.7 
652 619 94.8 
715, 681 95.3 
692 657 95.0 
677 640 94.5 
648 616 95.1 
598 573 95.8 
Ppperrere rte ere irr 680 650 95.5 


teachers, average enrollment, whole enrollment, and 


_—Showmg number of 
Taste IT . number of graduates. 
Number | Average! Total) cases or Stacuates: |/Average 
Year: of teach-| enroll- | enroll- entrance 
ers. ment. | ment. | Boys. | Girls. | Total. |. 98° of 
first year. 
8 274 CE Sd Bere Pedcered Berend keer cre 
9 329 368 7 18 35 16.4 
il 359 339 25 25 50 16.3 
12 410 493; 32| 28| 60 16:1 
13 394 497 21 19 40 16.3 
17 421 ol eal |= al 16.5 
19 435 526 34 40) 74 16.4 
20 483, 601 41 48 89 16.7 
21 491 594 37 64 101 16.6 
21 527 664 39 58 16.5 
23 598 745 35 73 108 16.2 
25 603 703 62 94 156 16.2 
25 571 690 59 80 139 16.3 
26 607 713 62 86 148 16.2 
27 583, 683 52 113 165 16.7 
31 621 705 bl 106 157 16. 0 
33 680 823 53 89 142 15.6 
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SUMMARY OF HIGH SCHOOL STATISTIcg 


— Showing enrollment of each white high school 
Tans IV- 2 a well as number of graduates eac. sheen 


See 
1901-2. 


1902-3, 
| 
| ef 3 Pelipesiliescl| sas0n 
Year. =| E £ Z pals 5 6/2 
fa) 68 PS 42 |f/8/8/ 4! 
a id a 3} S 8 o % ce 
S8/E|/al|aA e ISlElalé 
es eS ee pee] | oP aie aa 
i -}a320 |a121 | 153 |@ 469 | 21,063 |304 
Kocond yoar- ‘Jais| 92| 109] 234] 653 |191 
‘Third year. - aig2| 5 87 584 
Fourth year. - 107 125 | 46 | 59 | 235 
Total..--- Pee 807 703 |42,261 |772 |298 |342 |690 2, 102 [soa leas ao , 
Graduates: AEE 44 314 frig : 
‘Second year..-.. |----=-|------|---2,-| 200} 290, -|..- 1... 139 | A 
Fourth year--.--- 82| 59] 53]---.-- 48 .| 188 [95° ag “iy ta 
[ee 
Year. 3\£ d F 
$/% é 
=I o $ 
& |e ae 
g 
First year. ---------- 394 189 [ 
Second year. See 275 80 Hs 1 
Third year. -. | 171] 78 $178 
Fourth year. .-..----| 129 45 aie 
Totale-snpersee 969 | 392 
Graduates: 
Second year... Weve 
Fourth year. 36] 48 |...--. 


- a Technical school organized separately. 
ACADEMIC WHITE HIGH SCHOOLS. = 


Taste V.—Showing enrollment in all white academic high schools by classes, and 
ber of graduates, Central to 1889-90, inclusive; all together thereafter,a 


Year. First 


Sp pat tp pa pat 


eeseeueneageg 


a 
xBaS 
mnt tS! 


3 


a Branch schools established September, 1890. 
+ Includes second-year uates of business course. 
¢First voluntary fourt poe class. 

d First compulsory fourth-year class. 

¢ Technical schoo] separated. 
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t in Business High School by if 
I Showing Se dia fron 1890 to 1997, © “888 and the number of 
vi 


pany 


WHITE ACADEMIC HIGH SCHOOL. 


4 ollment for all white academic high schools from first year to 
papLe TT eC mi al vee inclusive; all together thereaf; ae 
A gra ? 


ter.@ 
a Class enrollment. 
eee, aS 
| | Graduates. 
Firs Second Third Fourth) |——$Ss 
Ba oe | eae year. year. Third | Fourth, | College. 
: Ge year. year. 


t voluntary fourth-year class. 
00) i tember, 1890. ¢ Firs’ y ees 
«Branch sch ee red iates of businesscourse. 4 First compulsory fourth-y las: 
b Includes second-~ 
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ing per cent of survival for all white academic hj jh 
TABLE Vir graduation, Central to 1893, inclusive; all together ee pee From fing 


Per cent of the immediate preceding class | Percent of ouginal first-yog 


reaching class designated. class designated 1288 Teaching 
Graduates. @ 
WERE i Col- | Second | Third |F Aduates, 
rth ourth 
Second tate Kovar. | Third|Fourth| lege. | year. | year. | year. | Thing = E 
eee yee year. ve lego, 
S| | sateen Hite | 


oe 


a Branch schools established Sepetmber, 1890. 


BUSINESS HIGH SCHOOL. 


— ing enrollment and per cent of survival for the Business Hj 
Ta erated from first year to graduation. igh School 


Percent of theim- | |, 
mediately pre- | Percent of original 
Class enrollment. ceding class first-year ¢ sg 
Teaching class reaching elag Py 
Graduating year. designated. designated. 
First Second | Gradu- | Second | Gradu- | Sccond 
year. year. ates. year. ates. year. seeulie 

308 84 35 27 42 27 rk 
281 85 50 30 59 30 € 
303 132 60 44 45 44 20 
344 155 40 45 26 45 i 
324 145 71 45 49 45 29 
372 140 74 38 53 38 a 
376 169 89 45 33 45 oN 
390 7 101 44 59 44 36 
416 226 97 54 43 54 3 
464 181 108 32 60 32 19 
469 BA 156 50 67 50 33 

433 207 139 44 67 44 
508 205 148 42 72 42 31 
441 242 165 48 68 48 32 
479 226 157 51 70 51 36 
594 229 142 48 62 48 30 


REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL OF M STREET HIGH SCHOOL. 


Sir: I have the honor to submit to you my first annual report as 
principal of the M Street High School. 


OPENING AND ORGANIZATION. 


The M Street High School for the present school session was opened 
September 17, 1907, with 23 teachers and with 560 pupils arranged 
into four courses, namely, academic, scientific, history or modern 
language, and normal. These pupils were distributed into 24 sec- 
tions, occupying 15 section rooms, and the only study hall of the 
school, which seated three sections. 

The highest enrollment (579) was in September, distributed as 
follows: First year 238, second year 140, third year 109, fourth 
year 92. Of these, 359 were pupils from the last school year. The 
entering class was 220 (183 males, 137 females). No information is 
available for comparison with entrance classes of former years. Of 
the total enrollment 30.7 per cent were males. 


ARRANGEMENT OF PUPILS BY COURSES. 


| Male. 


Female. | Total. 
70 31 101 
25 39 64 
34 377 All 
132 447 | 579 

LOSSES DURING THE SESSION. 

| eereeuenee 

of enroll- 

Male. |Female.| Total. ment, by 

years. 

SUITS Gey CON eee ene Nien ere Is hn oy neces ensaccaccccucewes 8 8 16 6 
Second year 4 5 9 6 
Third year...-. 5 5 10 9 
Fourth year t 3 7 w 

TOYA. sees scee eS ea re 21 21 42 


Percentage of total enrollment, 7. 


Eleven pupils left school on account of irregular attendance and 
deficiency in scholarship, 9 on account of sickness, 7 in order to work, 
2 changed residences, 2 entered schools out of the city, 11 for other 
causes. 
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GRADUATES 1906-7. 


There are 62 members in the graduating class, 45 eXpect 4 
the normal school, 10 expect to enter college, 6 expect i Ntep 
medical schools, and 1 to go to work or enter business, ° enter 


EIGHTH-GRADE PUPILS. 


Tt is the consensus of high school teachers that pupils 
to the high school lack grounding in the fundamenta] stu oe q 
as arithmetic and English grammar. A statistical report on such 
promoted to the high school this session, which has alread ‘ 
forwarded to the assistant superintendent, Dr. W. §. ae Y been 
will show the success or failure of such pupils from each an ee 
school. A free interchange of views and discussion of methodaaa 
standards of work between the high and graded teachers oat : and 
opinion, tend to reduce the number of failures. > my 

The subjects in the course of study offering the most aifioult 
the pupils are mathematics and Latin. Teachers of these auld to 
find that the first-year pupils lack the essentials of English gram 
Many are not familiar with the different parts of speech, contin 
passive voice with past tense, have little knowledge of the ia aa 
meaning of the compound or perfect tenses, and are unable to g avant 


from the known to the unknown by the simplest form of reasoning 
INCREASED NUMBER OF PERIODS. 


The increase from five to six periods a day, if tried under favorable 
conditions, will undoubtedly be a step in the direction of more effec- 
tive work. It will give the teacher more time to study the individual 
pupil apart from the group. The conditions here have been rather 
unfavorable, because of lack of room. The only study hall is used 
as a regular recitation room, and at times the assembly hall, with 
no facilities for proper study, has been conyerted into a recitation 
room,.Wwhile, at the same time, 100 or 200 other pupils used it for 
study. It will be almost impossible to operate under five-period 
system the proposed course of study, which has been placed in the 
hands of Doctor Montgomery. 


SEMIANNUAL PROMOTIONS, 


In February the system of semiannual promotions was introduced 
in the high school. It marks a progressive step in education, for 
by it the pupils are allowed and encouraged to proceed according 
- to their strength, more so than under the annual system of promo- 
tions. Under the semiannual system pupils are not burdened with 
an excessive number of conditions. Heretofore pupils conditioned 


oy Se 
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in one, two, or even three subjects, whether these subjects were to 
be continued or not, were allowed to proceed with the regular advance 
work, which from the very nature of things was an almost impossible 
task. Now, when a condition is imposed, immediate attention is 
given to it, and pupils are advanced only when they have demon- 
strated by their scholarship that they are capable of advancement. 
Again, to be retarded half year in a subject is not so discouraging 
to the pupils as to be retarded the whole year. This method of 
promotion has had a marked salutary effect on pupils, parents, and 
teachers, and meets with universal approval. It is a reward to the 
hard worker, a spur to the indolent, and a greater opportunity to the 
deficient for grasp of essentials. Through it few pupils leave school. 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS. 


This year for the first time the division of the subjects of the cur- 
riculum into departments has been tried in this school. The work 
has been systematized and centralized and rendered more effective. 
Under efficient heads, well trained in the subjects of their respective 
departments, the work of the school will show progress from year to 
year. The four departments of the school are: English-History, 
Mathematics, Language, Science. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The normal increase for the coming year will call for two additional 
teachers. One or two regular teachers should be appointed who 
_would act as substitutes and do such other work as the principal 
might assign. The work of substitutes has not been very effective. 
It is difficult to get more than one substitute who can do more than 
draw a salary. The substitute or substitutes should be well edu- 
cated, experienced, and capable of teaching two or more subjects. 


ADDITIONAL ROOM. 


More room for the proper administration of the school is impera- 
tive. The building built to accommodate 400 pupils should be 
enlarged, or a new building constructed capable of housing 1,000 
pupils. In the meantime I recommend that the Abbey Simmons 
School, in the rear of the high school, be used as an annex and a 
connection be made between the two schools from the rear. 

As soon as room will permit I recommend the conversion of the 
study hall on the second floor into a school library and reference room. 

A gymnasium and sufficient ground in the neighborhood for physical 
exercise are immediate needs of the school. The various branches 
of athletics have had a healthy growth during the year under the 
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upervision of Mr. Edwin B. Henderson, instru 
sup committee of the faculty. ctor of Physica} 


and the athletic 
Permit me to thank you for your words and acts of 
encoy; 


during this arduous year of school work. 
Very respectfully, Wishes 
7D Jackson, ’ 
Pring 
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M STREET HIGH SCHOOL. 


Tasie 1.—Total enrollment by years, courses, and sex, 1906-7. 


English 

Academie. | Scientific. history. 

* 4 o a | 

a/2|6\a\é 

Cle |Al/o|e 

10| 24) 3) 0| 3 

8} 20} 0} 0| 0 

0} 6] 0} 0] O 

0| 3] 0} O| 0 

Total. 35|18/53| 3] 0} 3 

Withdrawals 2| 0 0} 0} 0} 0} 0} O 
Total at j 

closeot 
year.....| 76 | 36 |112 | 35 18| &| 3} 0} 3 
Graduates .. ‘1 10} &| 15] 3} 0} 3} 0] 0} 0 


Taste 11.—Showing average enrollment, average attendance, and per cent of attendance. 


Average Average D, 
Month. enrollment.lattendance.| Pet cent- 
September....------ 546.1 98.5 
Oatoner. . 5AS. 5 97.2 
November 548.3 97.4 
December 522.7 94.0 
January.. 513.7 94.5 
February. 508.0 945 
March... 489.7 96.4 
April... 483.5 94.2 
489. 8 95. 6 
495.3 96.9 
OM osc e Io xe hs etucs bess conn duasand stony (4cese sates’ ar ae 511.0 95.7 


Tape I1I.—Showing number of teachers, average enrollment, whole enrollment, and 
number of graduates. 


Number of graduates. 
Number | Average | Total 
Year. of enroll- | enroll- | Third year. | Fonrth year. | Total. 
teachers.| ment. ment. |_——_—__-—_____- 
| | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. 
| 
ms 14 345 86 
f 17 346 r) 
18 400 90 
+3 19 426 99 
2 550 48 83 131 
Fe ” 504 20 29 49 
* 26 640 22 a7 79 
7 593, 7 76 103 
29 586 26 66 92 ? 
3L 35 4 99 ; 
31 624 18 63 Sl 
24 530 21 61 82 
24 530 20 2 102 
25 491 24 64 88 
B 476 18 65 33 
29 481 13 50 63 
32 534 2 50 ) 


rue PRINCIPAL OF MKINLEY MANUAL 7 
REPORT OF THE PRING Ot TOOL. TRAIN. 


Gri: Ta presenting this report I wish first to call attention tong 

3 difficulties under which the work of the McKinley 

e ee School has been conducted during the current year, 
See the main building, we are using four class rooms in the 
Business High School, two rented rooms for free-hand d rawing at 607 

4.609 O street, a rented room for domestic science at 624 O street 
ee ther for a physics laboratory at 626 O street, and still another i 
a metal work at the same number. The O street rooms are More 
en a quarter of a mile from the main building, and are entirely 

ble for school work. They are poorly arranged, have insuffi- 
cient light, and can be ventilated only by means of the windows, 

The four rooms in the Business High School have to serve as section 
rooms for all of our first-year sections, eight in number. There are 
about 260 pupils in these sections and 140 desks in the four rooms, 
This makes it necessary to provide that only part of the pupils shal] 
report at one time. It is therefore arranged that, although cach room 
must be the home of two sections and each desk be used by two 
pupils, one section reports for class work while the other reports at the 
main building, or at the O street rooms, for shop work, drawing, 
physics laboratory, domestic science, or domestic art. Much passing 
from one building to another is thus necessary, though we have 
endeavored to reduce this toa minimum. Our work has further been 
handicapped by the fact that our shops, laboratories, drawing rooms, 
and the domestic art réom are too small for the needs of our classes, 

Tam aware that these difficulties, due to the lack of room and to the 
scattered condition of the school, are to be overcome in part by the 
proposed addition to the building. It is most unfortunate, however, 
that the plans for this addition have been reduced to such an extent 
that when the addition is completed it will not accommodate the num- 
ber of students we now have. It is also to be deplored that, although 
the building fund has been available for eleven months, the contract 
has not yet been Jet. The needs of the schoo] demand that work upon 
this addition. be begun at the earliest possible date and be pushed to 
completion as rapidly as is consistent with careful construction. It is 
further to be regretted that when the two proposed additions shall 
have been finished, completing the building as planned, and covering 
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all the ground space now available—an event which can not occur 
within two years and may be deferred much longer—there will still 
be no provision for the school’s growth from the present time. And 
there is every reason to believe that the school will grow rapidly in the 
future as it has in the past, if suitable opportunities are offered. 

I therefore respectfully recommend: (1) That every effort possible 
be made to hasten the completion of the proposed addition to our 
pbuilding. (2) That, in the meantime, the present arrangement, 
whereby we use four rooms in the Business High School, be continued. 
(3) That an additional appropriaton of $100,000 (the amount required, 
in the judgment of the building inspector) be asked for at the next 
session of Congress for the completion of the building as planned. (4) 
That steps be taken as soon as possible to secure additional ground 
across the alley from the present structure upon which to provide, as 
conditions may require, for the growth of the school. Or better— (5) 
That steps be taken to secure a new, larger, and better located site, 
and to erect upon it a building which would fully accommodate 1,200 
or 1,500 students, turning the present building over to other school 
uses. In view of the tremendous stimulus that manual training has 
received in recent months, it behooves the District of Columbia to 
make most liberal provision for this work. 

The fact that many of our teachers have resigned during the year, 
and the delays and difficulties incident to filling the positions thus 
made vacant, have also interfered greatly with our work. There have 
been 9 vacancies since school opened in September in our teaching 
force of 35; Miss Warn, teacher of English, resigned October 1 to be 
married; Mr. Orton, teacher of physics, resigned October 1 to accept a 
position as examiner in the Patent Office; Mr. Schofield, detailed as 
clerk in the principal’s office, resigned October 1 to go into newspaper 
work; Miss Ford, teacher of mathematies, resigned December 24 to be 
married; Mr. Miller, teacher of mechanical drawing, resigned March 15 
to accept a position in the office of the electrical engineer of the Dis- 
trict; Mr. Towne, teacher of steam and electricity, resigned April 8 to 
accept a position in the Geological Survey; Mr. Woodward, head of the 
mechanical drawing department, resigned April 10 to accept a position 
in the Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department; Mr. Irey, 
detailed as clerk, was promoted May 17 to the position of messenger in 
the office of the board of education; the other vacancy was due to the 
* fact that when school opened a teacher had not yet been appointed to 
succeed Mr. Ilman, of the mechanical drawing department, who 
resigned last June to accept a position in the office of the Supervis- 
ing Architect, Treasury Department. The men in this list left the 
McKinley school to take positions paying from about $200 to $560 
more per year than they were receiving as teachers. 
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Choe particularly unfortunate in loss of teachers ; 

nt of mechanical drawing. sO: me to recount wien 
its cone year’s experiences In keeping this department with 
a Site teachers. The yeat opened with two teachers doin, ihe 
plied Mo : the place made vacant by Mr. Ilman’s resi Nation : 

work ee filled. An examination was held by the board of aie ee 
having erties Two candidates appeared ; one had spent thea 
tion mweP hool and had had some experience as a drafts I 
years in this se of this school and had studied two y an 


was a graduate , ; = 
ihe George Washington University, but had had no expe 


1 , examination. 
Neither passed the exa | 
A second examination was held in November, at which only a 


candidate presented himself, an dabe oness those Who failed in Sep- 
tember. A third examination was advertised in December, but no 
candidate appeared to take it. Finally, as a result of the fourth exam- 
ination, at which no other candidate appeared, Mr. C. W. Rippey, who 
made by far the best grade of any candidate in the series of examing- 
tions, was appointed February We ; 

The work of three men had been done by two, as nearly as Was 
possible, for a period of five months, because of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in securing the third man. Four weeks after Mr. Rippey's 
appointment Mr. Miller resigned, again leaving the work in the hands 
of two teachers. As the result of another examination Mr, Oleson, 
barely 20 years of age, a graduate of this school who had spent one 
and one-half years at Worcester Polytechnic Institute, was appointed. 
But before Mr. Oleson began work Mr. Woodward, for several years 
efficient head of the department, resigned. This left Mr. Rippey, 
appointed less than two months before, in charge of the work and, in 
fact, for two days the only teacher in the department. Since My. 
Woodward’s resignation one examination has been held, at which the 
only candidate was a fourth-year student of this school. The third 
position is still vacant. The work of the department is now in the 
hands of two men, both appointed since the middle of the year. Mr, 
Oleson will leave at the close of the current year. 

After this recital it is needless to say that this very important 
department is much weaker to-day than it was when school opened 
last September. Norcan we hope to strengthen it so long as the pres- 
ent salary schedule remains in force. It is absolutely impossible 
to secure and keep efficient teachers of mechanical drawing at an 
initial salary of $800, with an annual increase of $30. And the pros- 

‘ pects are but little more encouraging even if drawing teachers.can be 
assured of transfer from class four to class five at the earliest possible 
date under the law. 

Another illustration of the injustice and absurdity of the present 
salary schedule is found in the machine shop. Here one teacher is 
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receiving a salary of $830 (transferred by recen 
education to class five at $950 for were year) nae hye a 
Hither of these could earn $1,176 as machinists in the navy-y oat ae 00. 
We ought to be able to pay much more than they can earn in the sidee 
instead of being compelled to pay less. Surely the combination of ae 
qualities of teacher and machinist is worth more than those of the 
machinist alone. In fact, we ought to be able to engage at least one 
man in this shop who possesses the qualities of the teacher, has had 
four years of training in a higher technical school, and has spent con- 
siderable time in actual machine-shop work. Some day we shall add 
to these requirements training for the profession of teaching. But 
the way of progress is barred completely so long as the present salary 
schedule remains in force. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that three of the resignations 
mentioned above took effect October 1—two weeks after school 
opened. All three of these teachers knew long before school opened 
that they were going to leave the system, but deferred their resigna- 
tions till October 1 because they could thus draw a full month’s pay 
for the work of two weeks. Those who resign October 1 of the present 
year, unless some change is made in the meantime, will draw a month’s 
salary for one week’s work, since school will open September 23. The 
point is that the present method of paying teachers encourages those 
who intend to leave the system to resign a few days after school opens 
instead of at the close of the preceding year. It is needless to say 
that school work suffers greatly in consequence of these deferred 
resignations. 

In view of the conditions just described I recommend: (1) That 
all teachers of this school now belonging to class four be transferred 
to class five as soon as possible. (2) That every effort be made to 
change the present classification of high school teachers in such a 
way as will make it possible to secure and retain at least as well-pre- 
pared and as efficient teachers of drawing, manual training, domestic 
science, and domestic art as of academic subjects. (3). That a method 
of paying teachers be established that will not encourage resignations 
a week or two after school opens. 

The work of the school has suffered also because of difficulties in 
securing substitute teachers. The pay of a substitute is so small 
that those who are fitted to serve in this capacity do not care to do 
so. Even those who are poorly fitted show little interest in the 
matter when they learn what pay they will receive. There is no 
approved list of substitutes from which the principal can select. He 
must secure his own list as best he can, and when an emergency 
‘arises he may exhaust this list and that of every other high school 
principal in the city, as I did on one occasion, without finding a 
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nfortunate that there is no provision % 
teacher during the interim between a teachop) Wing 
e appointment of his Buccessor Miss Boras Tesig. 
fter her resignation, were | passed around» Mathe- 
atics teachers and the principal for a Sera *anong 

Wo 


It is also u 


matics classes, & 
the other mathem. 
weeks on this account. 

I respectfully urge ae tempor 
teachers be put upon DRY the cones 
school year. ‘ ete g 

There are, however, many encouraging things in the ree om 
year’s work. The teachers have shown themselves ready to 
erate in every movement for the good of the school. Many h 
taken advantage of opportunities to better fit themselves fee ae 
work. Two or three have pursued courses during the year in a 
George Washington University. Twenty attended the course 
lectures by prominent educators, and nearly as many were pre 
at the psychology lectures given by the superintendent. © nt 
other hand, our teachers have visited high schools but little, eith, 
in this or in other cities, owing to the fact that the present ube 
tute system discourages this kind of professional work. j- 

The pupils have done their regular work creditably, and in an 
tion have shown an enthusiastic interest in every undertaking ee 
to reflect credit upon the school. An altogether wholesome sch y 
has been manifest. The occasional gathering of the ae 
of pupils in the assembly hall of the Business High School a 
f immense value in unifying the school and in cultivating g 
proper pride in its work. The victories won by our students in com. 
petition with representatives of the other high schools haye alsG 
served this same purpose. Aside from the athletic victories of the 
year, which have been very creditable, we have won the following: 
(1) The colonelcy of the high school cadet regiment; (2) the hi i 
school cadet competitive drill; (3) first and second prizes in the eee 
poster contest, participated in by all the high schools; (4) the prize 
offered by the Sons of the Revolution for the best high school essay 
on a historical subject; (5) the inter high school debating champion- 
ship. These victories have served also to give the school a better 
standing in the city. 

Tt is not necessary to discuss at length the work of all the different 
departments. The ratings of teachers, submitted some time ago, 
indicate the quality of work being done. It may be added that 
there is a fair degree of correlation between the different depart- 
ments. This is best worked out between the drawing departments 
and the shops. Much remains to be done in the way of correlating 
the academic work with the manual training. The proposed changes 
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jn the course of study recommended by the committee appointed 
for this purpose will provide for a larger degree of such correlation 

For example, the second year chemistry is changed from qualitative 
analysis to elementary industrial chemistry to be given to boys and 
girls separately, the purpose being to make it bear directly on domes- 
tic science and domestic art for the girls and on mechanical processes 
for the boys. 

An additional teacher in wood turning should be engaged next 
year. This shop has been entirely in the hands of Mr. White up to 
the present time, but the work has grown to such an extent that he 
can. not give the proper amount of individual attention to pupils. 
About 200 boys report to this shop each day. The number will be 
considerably larger next year. 

Another teacher of freehand drawing should also be added. There 
are four teachers in this department at the present time, but every 
pupil in the school takes this subject, and a great deal of individual 
instruction is necessary. In fact the instruction should be almost 
wholly individual. The teachers are also doing excellent work in 
the application of design, which should be encouraged and enlarged. 

With regard to additional teachers in other departments definite 
recommendations can not be made until the organization of the 
school for next year shall have been more accurately determined. 
It is practically certain, however, that two or three new teachers of 
academic subjects will be needed on account of increased enrollment. 
Further recommendations will be made in the near future. 

I close this report as I began it—with a plea for more room. The 
school, excellent as its work is in most departments, has hardly begun 
to realize its possibilities in ministering to the educational needs of 
the District. New departments should be opened and the work of 
many of the present departments expanded. With the impetus 
recently given to manual and industrial training, there is no reason 


why our enrollment should not reach a thousand in two years, if we 
should be given plenty of room for growth. 
Very respectfully, Geo. E. Myers, 
Principal. 


Dr. Wa. E. CHANCELLOR, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 


REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL OF ARMSTRONG MANUAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Sir: I respectfully submit a report of the work of the Armstrong 
Manual Training School for the year 1906-7: 


Number of pupils from last years. = 22. Go2 2 ao oes wim ee ene ete 218 
Number of admissions during the year........-..-.......2.2-2.+-+--2+--+----- 200 
Whole number of pupils enrolled. ..................-.-.-----.-- ees oe eae 418 


The work in the academic and industrial departments has been of 
the usual standard; the heads of departments have in the main coop- 
erated with the principal and have had the loyal support of the 
teachers. 

Several changes in text-books, notably the history used in the 
second year of the two-year course, would seem advisable. 

In the number of teachers assigned to this school I find that our 
per capita enrollment for each teacher is somewhat misleading, owing 
to the fact that we are oversupplied with teachers of industrial sub- 
jects. We can well spare the service of two or three if they are needed 
in the graded schools. 

I again call attention to the necessity of providing marketable 
instruction for the class of boys and girls whom we formerly entered 
as special students and who were deprived of that privilege this year. 
Such classes will form the nucleus for a trade school. 

Very respectfully, 
W. B. Evans, 
Principal. 
Dr. Wm. E. CHANCELLOR, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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and cost of school buildings owned 


Location. 


© between 6th and 7th 
streets nW- 
7th and C streets se 


>| 35th and T streets nw - 
f “| Rhode Island avenue |. 
BEL EME beep" petween sth and 9th 
streets NW- 
Manual a Tanne Sone : .| Rhode Island avenue 
MoK IMIG y 5 aii and 7th street nw- 
First division: treet between 17th 
Adams eee ry) root and New 
Hampshire avenue 
nw. 
Berret-.--.--205077777 14th and Q streets nw -- 
i 4 between 13th and |. 
De ee Se 14th etreet nw. 
_...| Massachusetts avenue 
EA a eae between 17th and 18th 
aires ae, i 
F inte eee 13th and K streets nw-- 
ae ERLE. 13th between V and W 
‘ streets As ete 
e539 Kenyor: street betwee |- 
oad ee Tin and 12th streets 
nw. 
Eeese= School and Grant |. 
Hose ae a streets, Mount Pleas- 
ant. 
Syesaes School street, Mount 
Johnson annex Tel ae ee 
Sods V between am- 
meee plain and 18th streets 
nw: 
ee nenesan= Harvard street 
Lott between 11th and 13th 
cue nw. eae 
eee eosteeacn= 12th between K and L 
ara streets nw- 


Second division: 


Abbot. .---.--++++++-> New York avenue and 


L street nw. 
2d street above U street 


nw. 

O between 6th and 7th 
streets nw. 

R between New Jersey 
avenue and 5th street 


nw. 
Vermont avenue be- 
tween T and U streets 


nw. 

7th and P streets nw --- 

I between 2d and 3d 
streets nw. 

3d between N and O 
streets nw. 

10th and H streets nw-- 


3d and D streets se----- 

2d street and South Car- 
olina avenue se. 

9th and D streets ne_---- 

6th between B and C 
streets ne. 

5th street between G 
street and Virginia 


avenue se. 
Marya etesteeees B between 12th and 
13th streets ne. 
Peabody....-..---.-- C and 5th streets ne. --- 


@ Part of Wallach site 


» Includes the purchase of additional ground, 


Style of 
building.| Size. 
Feet. 
Brick-..| 197 by 55 
ee 86 by 164 
a 693 by 17. 
eae > by 1744) 
pb Saat bed beccadecan cae be 
----d0.--| 73 by 83 | Tw i 
° st 
basement’ oe 
-.--do..-| 50 by 100 | Three Stories A 
_.do...] 92 by ao |... Dagement.s ns 
Exe dorer | moOmD yaa) |e =.ss do oe 
..--do...] 148 by 79 |.....4 
iildo 221] 75 by 101 | Two storiag ae: 
He eee | basement, ule 
merdOmenlnerceeswerece|.... 2 do. «enue 
Frame... Two stories, . 
Brick..-| 65 by 96 | Two storj oa 
to 
basement. sad 
+---d0...| S81 by 84§)..... doiwen 
-.--do~..| 91 by 28] Three 
sto 
basertenta aad 
~---do...| 102 by 42 
eee O lene eocemenmen es oe stories and 
asement. 
..--do...| 89 by 73 Three storage 
Sen 
_...do...| 81 by 60 | Two atoreqineel 
basement. & 
eaedomee 
Bee ee | 70) 172 28 ea 
does ‘Three stories and 
is basement. % 
Roa Two stories and 
ae basement. 
Boat Oa se Three stories an 
basement. 
Szedoses Aono stories” 
eee asement. 
poeedOtes 
pace Ofer 
eae OO eee 
Bea a4 
...-do...| 90 by 90| Three stories and 


basement. 
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Name, location, description, and cost of school buildings owned. 
When | No.of | Size of Cc 
How heated. erected.|rooms.| site. | Valueofsite. puildieg. Total cost. 
Sq. feet. r 
1883 49 | 96,300} $137,625.00 | $118,078.00 | $255,703.00 
1891 22 (2) (a) 77,000. 00 77,000. 
1898 29 | 135,278 37,000.00 | 101,084.36 | 138, O84. 36 
TO Bee Been bemccceertt 72,500.00 | 177,009.28 | 249,509.28 
ined dOcccoceceeeteccecececeeeee-| 1902 ]...2222.[/-2------.] 253,000.00 | ¢237,141.05 | 200,141. 05 
WiTnACG sestsasosscccsn-saeseats 1888 8| 11,460 17,240.00 26, 652. 00 43, 892. 00 
1889 9 5,000 15,000. 00 25,048.50 | 40,048.50 
Atenitive seb es sha te <5 sue deeace es 1984 12| 24,648 23, 200. 00 45,181.00 68, 381.00 
a dg sere ee resiee es ieedese set] -1879* | 12} 21,828 60,000. 00 36, 215.00 96, 215. 00 
1869 | 17] 14,946 41,100.00 | 188,000.00 | 229, 100. 00 
1890 | 8| 11,540 19, 200. 00 27, 796. 00 46, 996. 00 
1900 | 8| 15,626 9,375. 60 38,046. 44 47, 422. 04 
| 
| 
1395 8} 25,530 12, 265, 00 28,846. 47 41,111. 47 
BlOVeR Ie. deasviersess 27S bvens 1871 4 (4) (Ga) 9,300. 00 9,300. 00 
Furnace... 1901 8} 15,250 17,000. 00 36, 446. 00 53, 446. 00 
sauedo 1906 § eeayevece » 65, 458. 15 43,213.87 | 108, 672. 02 
poocn doeseun Seetsstie-s-zcceeecs-| 1877 6 3,229 6, 780. 00 8,000. 00 14,780. 00 
Yate eee” 1876°°| 9 6,443 | 16,120.00 20,000.00 | 36, 120.00 
ae dora yeaa wesc iseeeee:|, 1904 8 |.2222--- 12,000.00 | 45,580. 60 | 57,589. 60 
Reeerhi ere ise dys se sas io. 1880 12 () (©) 45,000. 00 45,000. 00 
Furnace...... WIP css ns So de 1883 s| 18,318} 11,500.00 | 23,670.00 35, 170. 00 
| 
| | 
wie. OM er see-s-- seuss. 1887 8| 11,468 19, 466. 00 24,521.00 43, 987.00 
| 
1891 8 (e) (2) 27,000. 00 27,000. 00 
Steam... 1871 12| 18,750 24,375.00 35,000. 00 59, 375. 00 
Mima Cane es (sos oe =. 2-2 -=5- | 1883. | 8| 18,717 11, 230. 00 24,070. 00 35,300. 00 
1884 | 12 8,418 21,000. 00 41,053. 00 62, 053. 00 
1883 | 8 8,500 8,500.00 | 22,065.00 30, 565. 00 
| 
1900 8| 12,920 12,195.00 | 34,536.05 46,731. 05 
1903 | Sifezeces cae 13,812. 00 55,000. 00 68, 812. 00 
1898 | 8 7,500 11, 000. 00 28, 368. 25 39, 368. 25 
1380 | S| 10,928 5, 500. 00 25,135. 00 30, 635. 00 
1886 8| 18,792 6,000. 00 25, 798. 00 31, 798. 00 
Broatieeeie ces. cues nacsc<cs52s 1879 12| 14,620 21,900.00 38, 150.00 60, 050, 00 


c Includes increased cost of extension of the building. 
d Part of Johnson School site. 
e Part of Central High Scool site. 
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Name, location, descrip 


tion, and cost of school buildings owned. 
—Contin, 
ued, 


Nora Name. Location. building. Size. D 
ing. ese 
ing Ee Tiption, 
ali aivision Coal 
141 . B. French Manual bs 
‘Training School. \rin and G streets se .-.- Brick... 
59 Towers. -------- yous sth and C streets se ..--|...-do... 
4 Wallach. ..-.-----+--" D pete 7th and 8th |....do... 
strects se. 
Fourth division: 
42 Amidon. ...-.-------- F and 6th streets sw...) Brick... 
70 Arthur....-.-----+°-+ A lscen De hee eeatecs 
n s| snw. 
123 Bowen, Sayles J.-.--- 3d and K streets sw....|....do... 
60 Bradley..------------ 13} between C and ec ne 
streets sw. | 
105 Greenleaf. ..-..----+-- 4} between M and N 5982 0Oe2 
streets sw. 
23 Jefferson. ...------ ...| D and 6th streets sw. -- eaotealti72 shy nae | Aneel 
16| - McCormick...-------- 3d between M and N |...-do... 
streets se. WO stories 
17 Potomac....--+-+++=- 12th between Maryland |....do...| 72 by 32 basement. “Td 
avenue and E street 2 | Two stories, ‘ 
aveniie G0 cio || owed | eens |: . a 
64 Smallwood. ..-------- I between 3d and 4} |....do... ; 
streets sw. : | 7 ‘by 83) Two Stories 
BO) eoeeeesnct ae wenisan eee ai =~" 4th and M streets se..-. ... .do...| 69} by 86), pbascment and ‘ 
© stories 
Fifth division: basement, “4 
63 ‘Addison... ...--------- P Bed ee 32d and 33d |....do...) 54 by 98 a 
etsnv:’ || ‘oO 
25 Conduit Road Conduit road....----.-- Frame..|..... oO 
68 Corcoran..-- 28th street between M | Brick...| 68 by 82 ne story. 
street and Olive ave- rte 
nue nw. and 
26 O between 32d and 33d 
streets nw. Three Stories ay 
92 3th between R and S basement, “"™¢ | 
streets nw. Wo stories a) 
41 G between 21st and 22d ).... basement, ay 
streets nw. hree Stories an, 
1 _| Wisconsin avenue nw... , basement. d 
147 ‘| O between 32d and 33d Iwo stories, 
streets nw- Two stories and| _ 
69 R between 30th and , basement. ; 
3lst streets nw. Two stories and 
110| _—— Reservoir... Conduit road..........- p basement. 
14 Threlkeld... - 36th street and Pros- Two stories, 
tavenvenw. _ || sain eae dows 
114 Toner..--.------------| 24th and F streets nw. .).. 
Two stories and 
54 Weightman... ...-.---- 23d and M streets nw... basement. 
Gittins: = Ul! rr 
oe Bees oc, Benning, D. C....... do | 
5 air. I bet ns n--j2+2 7d. -) 5-2 eens sto: 
: Xs Teh Eo ath Oe uaa |¢ 7 7° stone 
45 low see oes s i asemy i 3 
paced oa! and Benning |....d0...| 80 by 83)4| Two stories and 
37 Hamilton... .| Bladensburg road, D. C_|...-do basement. — 
128 Kenilworth *| Anacostia avenue, Ken-|....do.-.| 36 by 100 Two stories. 
- ilworth, D.C.” pesOeec) SU yA 
142 Ludlow-....---------» 6th and G streets ne....|....do 
++ -GO...)----------.-- Two stories an 
71 10th and G streets ne do basement. 
2 .| 14th and G streets ne... adore 
7th, between F and G |....do.-.| 
121 = and Rosedale |....do... 
136 Wheatley....---.----- wth and N streets ne. d 
Seventh division: - -=|-- + AO. - 2-2 -e nn ee nn en) en- = 
104 Brightwood........-- Brightwood, D. C......|....do 
151)} 03. sages eee Wend aes eee 
25 OB See Ingraham Eos eA | Ons story and 
an ij . asement. A 
Chevy Chase. .... i suet 
_..--. Connecticut a venue | Frame.-..-.---- .-----| Two stories.. 


13 


| extended. 


a Inciudes cost of o.d building, $1,200. 
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Name, location, description, and cost of school buildings owned—Continued. 


When | No.of | Size of 


C 
How heated. erected.|rooms.| site, | Value of site. burldieg. Total cost. 
| 
Sq. feet. 
\ 4} 3,163) $2,370.00 | «$22,038.00 | $24, 408. 00 
8 (Q) (b) 24,999. 00 24, 999.00 


14] 107,834 | 106,436.00} ~ 40,000.00} 146, 436. 00 


8 8,953 |" 7, 835. 00 18, 232. 00 26, 067. 00 
8| 19,590 15, 672. 00 27, 652. 00 43, 324. 00 
3| igiso| ‘esore0| 2¢o0200| 318000 
8| 15,000 10, 500. 00 24,527.00 35, 027. 00 
20| 69,788 38, 400. 00 72,000.00 | 110, 400. 00 
4| 13,575 4, 395. 00 7,000. 00 11, 395. 00 
4| 5,837 2,918. 00 4,500.00} ~ 7,418 00 
8| 14,190 8,519. 00 26, 652. 00 35,171. 00 
21,025 10,778. 77 47, 650. 00 58, 428.77 
8| 12,450 7,470. 70 29, 313. 00 36, 783. 70 
Stoves. 1874 1} 10,890 1, 089. 00 1, 200. 00 2,289. 00 
| Furnace 1889 8| 14,400 7, 700. 00 25, 952. 00 33, 652. 00 
Btoamiiacresdeccvveteees- << ..| 1875 10| 24,396 18, 500. 00 60, 000. 00 78, 500. 00 
Furnace. 1892 8 18, 204 9,925. 00 27, 046. 46 36, 971. 46 
Steam. 1882 12} 21,033 16, 826. 00 40, 428. 00 57, 254. 00 
1853 4 7,296 4,330. 00 3,000. 00 | 7,330. 00 
1907 8| 18,295 13, 476. 50 46, 522. 0S 59, 998. 58 
1889 8| 17,825 10, 700. 00 28,731. 00 39, 431. 00 
1897 4| 89,760 2,000. 00 5,992. 18 7,992. 18 
1868 4 5, 068 3, 500. 00 5, 000. 00 8,500. 00 
1898 8| 10,719 8, 763. 50 29, 055, 29 37,818. 79 
1886 8| 13,712 13,712. 00 29,324. 00 43, 036. 00 
1883 4| 43,560 2,178.00 8,935. 00 1) 13.00 
1884 8! 22,013 6, 600. 00 22,071. 00 28, 671. 00 
ee. cee as tua, 1908 8) 54,750 11, 750. 00 45, 475. 20 57, 225. 20 
Stoves...... 1881 4 32,670 800. 00 4, 000. 00 4, 800. 00 
Furnace 1901 4} 20,280 2,000. 00 22, 946. 00 24, 946. 00 
Face 13, 769. 37 42, 539. 83 56, 309. 20 
8 9, 980 6, 468. 00 25, 644. 00 32, 112. 00 
5) Bos] RRS) RUG) Sone 
8| 18,360 8,924. 95 33, $56. 39 42,781, 34 
Ey eae oe il 7,500. 00 47, 497. 00 54, 997. 00 


S| 18,234 5,470.00} 20,885.00} 26, 355, 00 
5} 35,000 8,400.72] 26,316.00} 34,716.72 


cond (ccc a Se Sea eeepeear 1898 4 40, 000 6, 000. 00 9, 837. 48 15, 837. 48 


> Part of Wallach site. 
42832—p c 1907—voL 4——15 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Name, location, description, and cost of school buildings owned—Continy é 
ed, 


No. of ” 
build- Name. Location. bulldog Size. oy 
ing. Tiption, 
rs 
Seventh division—Cont’d. Feet. | 
72 Monroe. Columbia road between | Brick...) 70 by 84 | 1 
Brightwood and Sher- WO stories 
man avenues nw. asement, “Td 
131 Petworth. Philadelphia street |....do...| 48 by 8&5 
miegtab Tle bt.w.0.0.d)|Spetee > ess is nce do 
avenue nw. 
118 Takoma Park. 
102 Tenley, D. C 
101 Woodburn. Riggs road near Blair 
road. ‘ ae 
Bates road near Sol- 
13 Bates Road..:.-.... diers’ Home. 
2 Tunlaw Road ®....... Tunlaw road, near |...- 
Loughborough road. 
7 ec road peeae 
Grant Road........-- Yisconsin and Con- 
2S necticut avenues ex- Frame.. 
tended. 
ate eee E, bet 13th and | Brick 
96 Buchanan......--.--- =, between h an Cis \<|sSeaccrrn atv. , 
14th streets se. : a) Stories anq 
pel Congress Heights... -.. Congress Heights, D. C.) Brick...|-.-..-......./.0.. joment. 
137 Cranch....-.-- _..| 12th and G streets se...|.---do...| 79 by 36 |... ae 
73 Good Hope @ _| Good Hope, D. C..--..- Frame:s|tsc;ecer see = 
149 Ketebam.. "| Adams street, between | Brick...| 106} by 64), The Story. St oes 
Jackson and Harri- Dace ores and 
son, Anacostia, D. C. Sement, 
122 Brot street, Twining |. .-do...) 150 by 125 | Two stou, 
ty. . eS and 
138 | Good Hope Hill....--.- <d0 5e3| rere ana F 
n 
83 Myler sieve cacc ees: lth, between G and I |....do...| 70 by 84 basement. a 
| é streets se. Bases and 
87 Van Buren.....------ Jefferson street, Ana- |.- lent. 
CoseiBs D.C. == 00. co aeeee 
38 Van Buren Annex. ---|----- Onmen wake tabeusces tenn 
| Ninth ees: occu tet 5 Three stories... 
61 Blake......----------- North Capitol, between |....do...| 70 b Ty by 
K and L streets nw. GUN ee tetas and 
semen 
- Brookland, D. C., 10th 7 
103 Brookland....------- and Monroe streets. do. am 
58 Carbery...-.---+---++ Sth, between D and E |....do...] 70 by s4 ‘ “ 
streetsne. . - -.. | See” 0. . <Jeeenee 
116 Eckington...-.------- Ist street and Quincy |....do~ 72 by 94 a 
E place ne... . . __ _‘|) 2a eee ao: Onsen ene she 
133 MGI Vises =~ =~ == Lincoln avenue and |....do. 86 1 
Prospect street ne. by 134 |... dO... oa A 
36 Galea ectstcrt=---=-- Ist and G streets nw. - 
107 Fiayes ser eeeeeneasees 5th and K streets ne... Tye ope 
: and 
108 Langdon....--------- Langdon, D.C.,Queen’s| Frame.-|...._. pee. pbascments 
*s Chapel Road.| chapel road. oa stories,...__ 
9 amen apel Road.) On Langdon site. ....-. ---.do...] 25 by 31] One story eee 
Nigh school— : 
§2 street=-.--.---- street, between Ist | Brick... . 
street and New Jer- 80 by 147 pores stories and 
sey avenue nw. asement. 
a aoe training school: r 
1 rmstrong.- .| P, between Ist and 3d |--..do Two P, 
streets nw. Be stories and 
Tenth division: basement. 
Be i eS SE No Soted0 ise ‘do 
: ridge road, near | Frame..|.............| One story S258 
ra ey road. One story. 
‘ast street, Georgetown |....do..-|.......-..... T : 
2 M, between 16th and | Brick.-.| 56 by 104 Two, SeoHase Rad 
17th streets nw. mn basement. 
140 Montgomery.....---- 27th, between I and K |....do...|-..--..--....].. doze 
81 Philli Ni between’ 27th and eee 
SoS aaceaeeneees N, between 27th and |....do...| 70 b; pel 
28th streets nw. soe 02.2 --------+ 
139 Reno: . 32 scaewee ee Fort Reno, D. C..-...-- sos. 00 en eemamaneo, One story and 
x basement. 
a Used as a storeroom. ¢ Increased by $1,800 spent in 1903. 


> Burned down in March, 1874. d Used as a cooking school. 
¢ Part of Langdon site. c 
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Name, location, description, and cost of school buildings owned—Continued. 
} 
When | No.of | Sizeof 
How heated. erected.|rooms.| site, | Value of site. bullding. Total cost. 
Sq. feet. 
IRUXNACE 250s resesncece Sau dastaas 1889 8 15, 000 $4,500.00 | $23,988.00 | $28, 488. 00 
Paes OSA Stet sci cittas he te Janos 4| 18,135] 5,500.00) 23,143.00) —_ 28,643.00 
Mey. do 8 29,920 2,992. 00 19,611. 78 22, 603. 78 
| 
Steam 43,560 10,890.00 | 27,920.00 | 38, 810. 00 
Furnace. ... 4) 53,930 2, 695. 50 10,210. 00 12,905. 50 
Stoves.... } 2 43, 560 400. 00 1,600. 00 2,000. 00 
1 43, 560 150. 00 500. 00 650.00 


2) 43,560 4,356. 00 1, 200. 00 5, 556. 00 


8 20, 584 10, 000. 00 27, 562.43 37, 562.43 ~ 

8 10, 760 3, 320.00 23, 000. 00 26, 320. 00 

8 7,776 ¢ 6,940.00 41, 543.00 48, 483. 00 

2) 21,780 750. 00 4, 462.00 5, 212. 00 

8 49,920 10,000. 00 49, 502. 61 59, 502. 61 

_ Soe eRe mes ae Taras 1900 4) 18,750 2,411.24 | 22,204.68 | 24,705.92 

ie: dO ssaseeea hae 5-22 4r 5-2 E1008 lanier, 2,287.00 24,050.00 26, 337.00 

eae GS Pes ee Serres |, 8} 11,588 8,691.00} 25,972.00) 34,663.00 

oe AO recs tae iva sense cocci = oe: SOE S| 15,600} 25,000.00} 26,864.00} 51, $64.00 

Stoves... 522-220 6-0-- +e eevee eee | 1881 6) 15, €00 2,500.00 6, $37. 00 9, 337.00 

MUTA CEI o< ooh rere oo | 1887 8| 10,995| 9,985.00 | 24,973.00] 34, 958.00 
1891 

Ue eee 1896 12| 15,000 2,475.00 | 21,552.00} 24,027.00 

i aE Soe ees oon 8| 11,751 8,800.00} 29,980.00 | 38,780.00 

1898 8 13, 500 | 10, 200. 00 28, 383.74 89, 183. 74 

1902 12 20, 227 | 14,713.00 42, 269.00 56, 982. 00 


1881 12 22,300.00} 40,116.00 | 62, 416.00 
1897 | 8 9,999.45 | 28,979.61 | 38, 979. 06 
1897 4 800. 00 7, 964, 11 8, 764. 11 
| 
1965 | 1| © 500.00 500. 00 
Steam....- Mer teee see ccsca<--- 1390 | 24) 24,591 | 24,592.00 $2,317.00} 106, 909.00 
| 
ess: Omer ccnesscs=--) 1902 17} 30,375) 15,198.50 | 118,206.21 | 133, 404. 71 
F Bis issg | 8} 9,202 8,500.00) 24,619.00) 33, 119. 00 
raves 1865 1} 21,780} 1,100.00 | 500. 00 1, 600. 00 
1866 "| 2Snecee 5; 800)? 25000. 00 5.2. ee 2, 000. 00 
1ss7 | EE Bani | 929,113.00 25,973.00 55,086. 00 
1003 || SR gi [eee 7,500.00 | 46,881.00 54,381.00 
1890 S| 13,302) 11,400.00 | 28,066.00, 37,468.00 
} | 
1903 ae 3,000.00 23,849.00 26, $49. 00 


f Razed to the ground. 
9 Includes the cost of two lots adjoining Magruder School—lots 22 and 23, square 182. 
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Name, location, description, and cost of school buildings owned—Continuea 


No.of Style of 
build- Name. Location. building. Size. 
ing. ig. Description, 
n division—Cont’d. > 
So ee 1st, between K and L do , 
97 Stovens.---.-------++" streets nw. ---d0... bree stories q 
19 Summer..---------++>> en eel streets ie 3 ott ae asement nd 
Wormley------------* *Prospect avenue,  e- |---- Ones 5 ==0~ Se 
u We tween 33d and 34th T wo Stories and” 
streets nw. basement, 24 
Eleventh divisio 
39 Banneker. ----------- 3d, between K and L |.--.do...) 81 by 69 |.....4 
Streets nw. Guan secn eae 
24 ene Road An- \Benning road... oy 
56 Benning Road...-----|----- do 
91 Burrville--..--------- Burrville, D. C 
(0, between 4th and 5th |\ prick... 96 by 58|Threostou.. 
30 | Cook, John F...------ {Operate nw. ‘hive Sas 
. Whittingham place and One - 
152 Deanwood...----- Boa Lane place. BY Te ator aud. 
99 Douglass. .----------- 1st and Pierce streets |- Two storia 
nw. Sa = 
100| ‘Ivy City Tyy Citys Di Gueerseere basement. a j 
7 Jones. -- ist and L streets nw --- Two sto ee 
an 
90 Logan. ..- _| 3d and G streets ne.---- basemen d 
124 Lovejoy 42th and D streets ne. - a2 
98 Coss = 15th and C streets se -. 
Pierce, between Ist . 


Payn 35 
134 Simmons, Abby S 
street and New Jer- 


sey avenue nw. 


Twelfth division: Semaibcerieet) cb 5 be 
Bruce. ..-----+--++---- ars e-!|sna.douse 86 
ay : tween Brightwood Ms +++-.d0 
and Sherman aye- 


nues nw. 
47 Bunker Hill Road...- Bunker Hill road 
i Fort Slocum. Blair road-.....- 
34 Garnet “| 10th and U street 
76 Garrison....--------- 12th, between R and § | Brick...| 70 by 84 vor stened 5 
streets nW. % an 
, ” baseme: 
2 Langston...---------- P, between North Cap- i Wdoseeie Dat ent. 
as HS “a casos ota GO SPH bees do... aaa 
8 Military Road...-.---- Military road, near Frame.. 
2 Brightwood. +-| One story... 2... : 
\-rrumbull and 6th |[F™ame 
40 Mott.-..------+---2+- | streets nw. soon oases saenees Two stories... 
93 Patterson. .-..-------- | Vermont avenue, near Brick...| 70 by 84) Tw ey 
| _U street nw. © stories and haps 
80 Slater-cees=scve-2+ <== | P, between North Cap- |....do..- by basement. j 
| jtoland Ist streetsnw. | 
89 Wilson. --- | 17th, between Euclid 2.acdOSee 
street and Kalorama 
x road. 
5 Military Road ¢..-.--) Military road, near | Frame.. 
Brosd Branch road. 
7 Brightwood. ..------- Brightwood, near Rock |....do... 
| Creek Ford road. 
12 Brentwood Road /f...| Brentwood road, near 


| Queen’s Chapel road. 
Thirteenth division: = 


79 Ambush. ...---------- L, between 6th and 7th i ° 
bere a a7 Brick...| 70 by 84 Two stories and 
3 .| Anacostia, D. C.---.---- One pee 
409 .| 9th and E streets sw... $24) Two stoves! ‘and 
- basement, 
78 Ist, between B and C z 
c Metres 5 ; Sotlea. do . .F2ieaemees 
ear Nichols avenue, | Frame-.|.--------- 4 
: “Hillsdale, D.C. %- ||: Aas seas DO OO ae 
127 Me Hills- | Brick...) 136 by 320 | Two stories and 
Dac basement 
148 _| I, between Half and Ist |....do.. : 
eee -| 82 by 84 |..... dO eee seems 
a One room used for cooking and one room for grades. c Estimated. s 


b Part of original site. d Part of Garnet School site. 


9 Used for manual training. 
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Name, location, description, and cost of school buildings owned—Continued. 


aT I a ESS 


When | No. of | Size of 
How heated. erected.| rooms.| site. 


Sq. feet. 
} 20| 16,481 
10} 11,984 
8| 13,240 
8| 9,653 
2 (6) 
2) 21,780 
2| 15,000 
11| 8,640 
5| 43,470 


Wrnaces > <2. + -- -seceesaeusaees! 1889 


nnn nm wn wo 
= 
rah 
& 


8 
3 


wo © Ree 
B 
g 


Value of site. pandicg, Total cost. 


$16, 481. 00 $40, 000. 00 $56, 481. 00 


25,156.00} 70,000.00 | 95,156. 
6,600.00 | 33,495.00 | 30,008.60 


10, 600.00 20, 000. 00 30, 600. 00 


seewsseresrees| ¢ 1,000.00 1,000. 00 
900. 00 3, 135.00 4,035.00 
600. 00 2,750.00 3,350.00 


6, 900. 00 18,000. 00 24, 900. 00 


3,471.34 26, 384. 00 29, 855. 34 


10,560.00} 26,296.00} 38, 856.00 


3,600.00 2,604. 38 6,204. 38 
11,100.00 | 25,396.00 | ~36, 496. 00 


8, 486.25 26, 513.75 35, 000. 00 
5,000. 00 36, 136. 08 41, 136.08 


4,240.00} 22,695.00} 26,935.00 
9,886.00 | 52,000.00} 61, 886. 00 


7,650. 00 29, 083. 13 36, 733. 13 


900. 00 2,700. 00 3, 
500.00 
22,800.00 | 35,000.00} 57 
16,200.00 | 24,540.00") 40, 740. 00 
13,500.00} 36,855.00 | 50,355.00 
3,500. 00 1, 200. 00 4,700. 00 


9,075.00} 17,428.00 | 26, 503.00 
@ 26, 118.00 26, 118. 00 
11,000.00 | 26,067.00} 37,067.00 
9,000.00} 26,000.00} 35, 000. 00 


100. 00 400. 00 500. 00 
150.00 600. 00 750.00 
100. 00 500. 00 600.00 


11, 750. 00 23, 885.00 35,635.00 


1, 310.00 600. 00 1,910. 00 
10, 600. 00 27, 129.63 37, 729.63 
9, 536.00 25, 609. 00 35, 145. 00 


(®) €2, 000.00 2, 000. 00 
2,500.00| 37,911.05 | 40, 411.05 


e Abandoned. 7 Demolished. 


13,500.00 | 46, 328. 67 59, 828. 67 
| 


+ Part of original Bimey site. 


ie Ee} ts he 
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Name, location, description, and cost of school buildings owne ide ie 
. —Continueg ae 
ed. 
No.of neal 
pall Name. Location. ball Be oe \ Bie 5 
ee SS | escripty, 
z ———- on. : 
phirteenth division—Con- ; ee 
106 Garfield. --- _| Garfield, D- Cues vicanee Frame..|.... e 
dings- .| G, between 3d and 4th eetaieaey | POW 
& ees ‘streets se. Brick...) 70 by 84 Me Stories. 
20 Hilisdale >. - Nichola Gna Hills- | Frame..|... © stories.” 
18 Lincoln..----*--7577"* od and C ‘streets se..--- Brick. ..| 76 by a Two s 7 
28 | ist and I streets sw--.-).-.- aeealikcort Three sto é oid 
126 | Hinit, between N and O |...-do...| 81 by 72 | Three giant. 
streets SW- y 85| Twe Storie 
(Se 
aIncreased by cost of additional 
b Used for manual training and Lerouee Breet Est 


at “ 
Ree “ pee Bes ey =f r oy 
_ BOARD OF EDUCATION DISTRICT OF CoLUMBra 


Value of site, pantaicg 


‘$5,247.00 | 
24, 952.00 


5,000.00 
20, 000. 00 


40,000.00 
39, 237. 00 


¢ Reduced by abandoning two rooms. 


0 


Elevations are tw feat and are refered: to the 
Plane: 088 fat above Ralf tide ler af the Po- 
temao Barer 


ie etic Rt OR SS PENTA ET OH 
CTE S95 te satan 


a 


i 


SS oe es 


wetas 


¢ 
re 
PaO, 


